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PRONUNCIATION 

The pronunciation of titles is indicated by accenting the -want 
or by leepeUing it phonetically m italics In file phoneba 
spelling, letters ore need to indicate the ecnnds •which they most 
commonly represent. 

A rowel is short when followed by a consonant in file seme 
syllable, unless the syllable ends m silent a 
A rowel is long when standing alone or in a syllable winch 
ends m silent « or when aiding an accented syllable 
8 is always soft, and never has the sound of a 
The foreign sounds which hare no egniralent in the English 
language are represented as follows: 

E far the German ci,esm Bach: (Bach, half) 

If for the French a, as in Breton (Breton, brvtaff'). 
ofoi the Germane, as in Gottingen" (Gottingen, go'ivug an), 
n for the German «,aa in Bbebsr: (Blnober, hbXVr). 


CO WliSlil 

UCBXn, MCMXXn, KCM-nrnr . 

Hcuxnv, hcidcxv, itant m 
MCMftVm. MCHXXX. MCHXXXn, 

HcSiascvri' mcmtoov, hootdev 
T tt Unto Eddcatou, Ivc 
CHICAGO 
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| JSKEY, the name that for centimes 
ns home by one of the world's mightiest 
empires, when it bestrode three continents 
and from its tbione of hesnty at Constanti- 
nople swayed the destinies not only of mil- 
iums of Tories bnt of many subject peoples 
held to an unwilling allegiance by the power 
of the sword Under the white heat of re- 
ligions zeal and fanaticism which taught that 
to kill an infidel or to die in a "holy” war 
was rewarded gloriously m the hereafter, the 
empire expanded until North Africa, South- 
west Asia, and much of Southern Europe lay 
at the feat of the Mohammedan power 
It could not govern well It despised the 
infidel — anyone not a follower if Mahomet 
Tyranny, despotism, repression, and blood- 
shed m the course of tune wrought its doom. 
As its alien peoples desperately began to 
free themsehea from this overlmdship, the 
empire started to <diwnlr How it lost its 
African domain m Egypt and Tripoli, the 
manner in which it was forced step by step 
out of Europe until only a tenuous foothold 
was retained along the Dardanelles and the 
Sea of Marmora, and ijs Asiatic realm was 
reduced until there remained only its old 
fertile stronghold on tho Anatolian plateau 
(old Asm Mmor) — these moving facts this 
article records, and mors The empire itself 
has disappeared, end on its rmnswaa erected 
a modem government, republican m form, 
liberal in outlook, known aa the National 
State of Turkey Population, 1827, 13,648,720 
A Book Backward 'While the generation 
now eoming to knowledge of world affairs 
sees a new Turkey trying to get in step with 
Western ideals and modem standards— end 
succeeding vary well— the Turkey with which 
the passing generation is ftnrnliec was popu- 
larly known as the Ottoman Empire, so called 


from 0 thin an, or Osman, its founder About 
the year 1300, by martial ability and valor, 
to which he added deeeitfnl wiles, he reared 
an independent kingdom on the runs of the 
Selynk Turks, whom Christian Europe had 
coma to know as its foe during the Crusades 
Otfaman'g followers wen a tube that had 
swarmed ont of the unknown in Central a««« 
about fifty yean before 

The spirit of conquest was strong m the se 
early Ottoman Tniks, and gradually they 
subjugated the Armenian peoples, absorbed 
the dependencies of the Eastern Homan, or 
Byzantine Empire, and fought their way into 
South Central Europe, and Africa In tho 
sixteenth century, when the power of the 
Ottoman Tnrk was at ita height, the empire 
included Arabia, and the Awnt™ possession^ 
of the fallen Bysantma Empire, including 
Constantinople, Macedonia, Greece, Albania, 
Serbia, the provinces that became modem 
Humana, Bulgaria, the Grech Mediterranean 
islands, Syne, Tripoli and Egypt The Ot- 
tomans even gamed a foothold in Hungary 
and m Italy, bnt after 1683 they were grad- 
ually pushed ont of Europe One by one the 
European pr u e m ee s of Turkey gamed their 
independence In 1812 Italy by a successful 
war wrested Tripoli from Turkey, and at the 
dose of the Balkan Wars, in 1913, the empire 
was shorn of all its European holdings ex- 
cept Constantinople^ Adnanople, a small sec- 
tion adjoining these cities and a few islands 
m the Mediterranean 

Then same the World War The interest! 
of Germany and Turkey wen dosdy related 
The former had projected tho Berlin to Bagh- 
dad Hallway, and a part of it had been eon 
strueted through Turkish territory Turkey 
reasoned with considerable assmanee that 
the Germanic powers would win the war, and 
at its close, with Turkish participation on the 
aide of tee Central Powers, its world position 
wonld be greatly strengthened It could he 
of material assistance to Germany, for even 
with tee losses it had recently suffered, tee 
empire covered more than 760,000 square 
miles, exclusive of Egypt, where it still ex- 
ercised nominal authority Hostilities wan 
begun by Turkish bombardment of Odessa, 
and Hnsna declared war on Turkey, followed 
in tee succeeding mouths by declarations by 
Prance and Italy, by s final declaration Tor- 
key placed Rumania among its enemies Be- 
tween Great Britain and Turkey no declara- 
tions were made 
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bon, however, file soil » productive. Tbs 
ctnps of seacoast on the west, north and 
south are fertile and bear a luxuriant vege- 
tation, including such frmts as prunes, 
olives and figs Farmmg is practiced m the 
interior with considerable toil, and grama, 
notion and tobacco are raised Silk culture 
also receives attention 
The plateau is bordered on the north by a 
ernes of parallel mountains winch run the 
whole length of the Black Sea. The great- 
est elevation, in the extrem e east, is 12,000 
feet On the south is the Taurus range, fol- 
lowing the Mediterranean coast, and having 
many peaks over 10,000 feet m height These 
mountains are noh in minerals, but the mmes 
have as yet been little developed The 
mineral deposits of Anatolia include coal, 
lead, manganese non, gold, salt mid petro- 
leum, and they offer a promising field for 
capitalists when normal conditions return. 

Ei Anatolia, as In other parti of the old 
Turkish domain, industry has long been in 
a backward state The rural population 
which lives otnefly by faming and sheep 
raising, has suffered firm nnsgovenUaent, 
lack of transportation facilities ignorance 
and extortion of tax officials Manufactur- 
ing m the modern sense is almost unknown, 
hut Tmhiih artisans show great doll m pro- 
ducing copper and brass utensils, and, espe- 
cially, hand-woven rugs Cloth, diva Oil 
and soap are made in limited quantities 
The Turkish peasants are naturally pa- 
tient, hospitable and kind-hearted, it la the 
anacrupuloui deeds of the ruling classes that 
have given nso to the feeling In Western na- 
tions expressed in the term, the "Unspeak- 
able Turk" The Turkish people are all 
Mohaimnedima m religion, and ore devoted 
follow®* of the Prophet They ere found 
in cliparts of the old empirq, both in Europe 
and Asia, hut are nowhere numerically 
Ifl imnimt wwptiii Asm Mino r. In the cities 
Greeks, Jen end Armenians are Impor- 
tant in commercial hfe, hut Turfa have po- 
litical control Nomadic Turkomans, who 
are xaeuEy aka to the Turks, are found m 
the rural districts m large numbers. The 
duet cities include Smyrna, Scutari, Brusca, 
Adana, Trebismd and Adaha. 

History of the Empire, The Ottoman 
Turks came originally from the region of 
the Altai Mountains, in central Asia, and in 
the sixth century A n they pushed onward 
tv the west, in connection with other Turkish 


tribes. Early in the eighth century they 
came m contact with the Saracens, from 
whom they took their religion, and of whom 
they were at first the slaves and mercenaries 
In the thirteenth century they appeared as 
allies of file Beljnkum Turks against the 
Mongols, and for thar aid they received a 
grant of lands m A? 1 *- Honor. O finoan or 
Osman, the son of their leader, Ertcgrh), be- 
came the most powerful emir of Western 
Asia, and after the death of file Sdjnk aid- 
tan of Icomum m the year 1300, he pro- 
claimed himself sultan Thus was founded, 
upon the rums of the Saracen, Sdjuk and 
Mongol power, the Empire of the Osman, or 
Ottoman Turks, m Asia. Aft® Osman, the 
courage, policy and enterprise of eight great 
pnnees, whom the dignity of oahph placed 
in poBesxum of the standard of the prophet, 
and who were animated by religions fa- 
naticism and a passion for military glory, 
raised the Empire to the rank of the first 
military power, in both Europe and Aaa 
(1300-1568) 

Period of Expansion. The first of these 
pnnees was Orihan, son of Osman He 
subdued all Asia Minor to the Hellespont and 
was the first to organise the Tu rk i sh power. 
Orkhan’s son, Sohmon, first invaded Europe 
m 1355 la 1361 Orkhan’s second son and 
successor, Anmrath I, took Adnanople, which 
became the seat of the empire in Europe and 
he later conquered Macedonia, Albania and 
Bsrbia and defeated s great Star confedera- 
tion, under the Bosnian king Stephen, at 
Kossovo Bajaxet (ruler from 1389 to 1402) 
invaded Thessaly and advanced toward Con- 
stantinople In 1396 he defeated the West- 
ern Christians under Sigunmnd, king of 
Hungary, at Nlcopolis, m Bulgaria; hat at 
Angora, in 1402, he was himsrif conquered 
and taken prisoner by Timur, who divided 
the provinces between the cans of Bsjszet 
Finally, m 1413, the fourth son of Bajaxet, 
Mohammed I, seated himsrif upon the throne 
of Osman Mohammed was succeeded by he 
sou, Anmrath Hi (1421—1451), who defeated 
Msh% king of Hungary and Poland, at 
Yarns in 1444 Mohammed H, tha son of 
Anrarsih, completed file work of conquest 
(1451-1481). He attacked Constantinople, 
which was faku on May 29, 1453, and the 
Byzantine Empire came to an end. After 
that torn Constantinople was the seat of the 
Sublime Porte, or Turkish government 
Mohammed added Serbia, Bosnia, Albania 









THE OLD AND THE NEW IN TURKEY 

Above A picturesque street scene u the sncient city of Angora, the eapital of modem 
Turkey 

Below Old and new costumes of Turkish women, the two at the right In modem 
costumes without veils, permitted under the present rdgune 


THE MOSQUE OP ST SOPHIA, HOWMOBQUE MEHHKDIE, 
ISTANBUL, TUSKET 
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The mum events m the history of the Otto- 
man Empire from the Treaty of Berlin to tiie 
jeer 1880 were the treaty with Greece, ex- 
ecuted under prwrore of the great power* in 
1881, by which Turkey ceded to Greece al- 
most the whole of Thessaly and a strip of 
Epirus, the occupation of Egypt by Great 
Britain in 1882, and the revolution at Phihp- 
popoks in 1885, when the government of 
Eastern Somalia was overthrown, and the 
union of that province with Bnlgann was 
proclaimed in July, 1884, Constantinople 
was visited by a senes of earthquakes, which 
bated eight days, two or more occurring each 
day Groat damage was done to the city and 
surrounding country, and hundreds of peo- 
ple ware killed 

Per a number of decades the Turkish 
government had frequent revolts to deal with 
The massacres occasioned by these uprisings 
aroused the sympathy of America end 
Europe, but the European powers would not 
interfere because it was behaved that such 
interference might cause a general upheaval 
m Europe In July, 1808, the Young Turks 
succeeded in a revolution which compelled 
the sultan to grant a constitution The first 
Parliament under this constitution met in 
1808 In April the troops in Constantinople 
revolted against the Young Turks, hut troops 
from the errantly near by rnshed to toe 
capital, and gained control of the city Abdul 
Hamid was compelled to abdicate, and hia 
younger brother, Mohammed Bechsd Effendi, 
ascended the throne with tha title of Melaned, 
or Mohammed T la 1812 Turkey lost 
Tripoli to Italy, resulting from a war of 
aggression on the part of the latter Hardly 
had peace been arranged between Italy and 
Turkey, when the war against Turkey was de- 
clared by the allied Balkan state*. After 
several months of warfare the European 
powers interfered to end the struggle, and 
on Mar 30, 1813, Turkey accepted the terms 
of the Treaty of London In Oetobei, 1814, 
Turkish warships bombarded the Bussian 
port of Odessa, probably as the result of an 
agreement with Germany This act, after 
reparation was refused, was accepted by 
Russia and its allies as a cause for war 

Tit World War and lit Effect! (See 
Wobui Was, for military operations) 
Turkey's mistreatment of the Atmemang, 
nearly two million of whom were massacred 
or deported (see Amiesu, for report of 
America n Belief Committee), was a blot on 


Turkey’s record, and abhorrent to all nations 
In October, 1818, Turkey surrendered to the 
Allies, and the Ottoman Empire came to an 
end, Mohammed V died late m 1818, **3 
was succeeded by his son, Mohammed "VT, 
who remained m Constantinople, which earns 
under control of the Allies, while the Great 
National Assembly (convened in April, 1820) 
sitting at Angora exercised the functions of 
a parliament, as well as of supreme execu- 
tive authority, in the da facto g o v ernm ent 
set up by Hhstapha KWml Pasha Until 
the fall of 1822, this government controlled 
all of Asia Minor not m foreign occupation 
In the fall of 1822, the Turkish army under 
Hemal Pacha defeated the Greeks and cap- 
tured Smyrna, recovering this section of 
Asia Minor winch had been awaidad to 
Greece Hemal Pasha followed np this vic- 
tory by demanding and receiving Constan- 
tinople and Adnenople, bat the powera de- 
creed that the straits should he international- 
ised However, in 1836 the Dardanelles was 
again fortified by Turkey 

Relat'd Arttrlev Consult the following 
title* for adAltlonal information 


enm 

Adrlanople Constantinople 

Angora (Ankara} Smyrna 

mutual 


Abe-ul-HunlS 
Balance of Power 
Balkan War* 
erltn. Congree* of 


BmatlnoBmpiro 
Crimean War 
DarteneOa* 


Gallipoli 
Kernel Peeks, 


Mohammed V 
Rneela 

Riu*o-Torki*h War 

Selin&s 

World War 


TURKEY, a large game Mid. of the 
pheasant family, native to North America 
There are only two species; one is found m 
Yucatan and Central Amarau, and toe other 
is the common wild tentkey of Mexico and the 
United States The wild turkey » a tall, 
handsome bad, toe fall-grown male weigh- 
ing from ten to twenty-five pounds The 
brilliant plumage has copper, bronze and 
green reflections Tha head and neck are 
hare of feathers The male, which is larger 
than the female, ha* a tuft of bristly feathers 
hanging from its breast These buds feed 
on meeds, seeds, hemes and other small 
fruit* The nests are placed on toe ground, 
and tha eggs, twice toe bus of a hen’s egg, 
are creamy white One brood, usuaUr con- 
stating of about twelve, is reared a season 
A second brood is raised only m ease toe 
first cornea to grief The birds are becom- 
ing rapidly exterminated. The domestic 
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tntor, white is derived from the Mexican TUBHBR, Nil {about 1800-1831), an 
wild taiev, u lea brilliantly colored Tot- American negro clave, bom m Southampton 
fesys require about the nnt can aa chickens. County, 7a, who from earliest childhood 
Se Game color plate claimed to be chosen and inspired for the ao- 

TT mn-g y bCNZASD, or TURKEY wnplidnamt of a grant pnrpoee. In 1828, 
VULTURE, the of American ha declared that at a certain sign he would 

voltures, so became at a distance it lead an insurrection against hia enemies. In 
MMoUea a turkey m appearance The 1831, at an eclipse of the aun, he began cariy- 
tmkey bustard is about two and a half feet mg out this plan by killing five members of 
long, and da wings extend to about six feet his master's family Joined by other slave 
m breadth It lira in most of the warmer recruits, he continued the massacre until 
regions of the United States and extends da every person m the neighborhood had hem 
habitat through Mexico and South America. murdered. On the following day the ins 
TURKMENISTAN See Toasnsiur. rectum was broken up by a band of white 
TURKS, a race of Uongolo-Talm origin, man and by the arrival of Federal troops, 
widely disseminated throughout Western and Turner was captured October 30 and exe- 
Nortbweatam Asia and Southeastern Eu- anted within a few days. The msurreohon, 
rope They are divided into the Ottoman known aa the Nat Turner Insurrection, re- 
Turks, Turkmans, Kirghues, Usbecks, 7a- suited in tee passage of stringent laws for 
kub and other tribes The Ottoman Turks tee managanent and punishment of slam 


developed in the Middle Ages to eommandug 
military and political power, but have since 
g reatly declined 

TUBMEHM, an aromatic plin^ native to 
Southern Asia, also a yellow dye prepared 
from da roots Turmeric is used as a condi- 
meet m the Orient, being an important in- 
gredient m curry powder. It is also useful 
m chemistry, in making test papers 

TURNER, Josura Kizuxo William 
( 1776-1851), an English landscape painter, 
mesnber of tee Boyxl Academy, teat cele- 
brated as a landscape painter m water 
colon and later m ads. In the first half 
of tea nineteenth emtery ha exhibited at 
tee Academy more than two hundred pie- 
tores, eomly becoming tea most popular 
Isndsespo painter of tea English school 
His works rinim special merit because of 
their flue coloring effocia Details are often 
wanting, and drawing n imper f ect, but tea 
idealistic effect ia unaurpaaaed During tea 
latter period of hu work, however, ha fell 
into a vagus trifling with effects of light and 
shade and color, white somewhat lessened 
his great reputation He bequeathed most of 
his pictures and sketches to tbs nation, on 
condition teat a amiable bmldmg be erected 
for there reception They have been placed 
in the Turner Gallery, occupying two rooms 
m the National Gallery in London Some 
of his most noted psmbngs ere SI see Step; 
The FtgUmg Yemeni re; Bom, Steam and 
Speed on the Great Water* BtsSaayi Han- 
nibal and Hu Army Oneemg tee Alp*, and 
Tie Garden of the Seependa, 


a moat of th e Southern states 
TURNIP, a biennial plant of tee mustard 
family, mute cultivated on aeoonnt of its 
fleshy root It was well known to tee Greeks 
and Emms, and hu been used as i vegetable 
m all temperate donates, bang enlbvited 
On s Urge scale in some countries as food for 
stock Turnips may be planted unwinding 
te e har vest of n crop of wheat or oats 
TURNSTONE, a shore bird of tee plover 
family, with pied black and white plumage, 
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varied with rufous and ash, taking its name 
from its halnt of turning up «m»n atones m 
search for manna worms, minute crusta cean s, 
ate, for food It is found m almost every 
part of tee globe during migrations, and 
breeds on rocky coasts m the Arctic regions, 
enmusgly eoneeBlmg da eggs, four in nozn* 
her, a mong te e sparse Aidas vegetation. 

TURNVEREIN, toonf ferrate, German 
nteletio organizations first established by 
Friedrich Ludwig John about tee begmnmg 
of tee mnteente century, and exerting an 
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mfrmm a influence in building up a vigorous 
and hardy German population after the 
Napoleonic wars In Arnsnoa t umvenau s 
were first organized by German refugees m 
Philadelphia and OrmunriRti, in 1848 They 
ware subsequently extended to other cities 
with large German populations, the total 
m embership attain ing to about 40,000. 

mra'PENTOTE, toe distilled gum of the 
pme tree. Turpentine is manufactured by 
oolleeting toe gum, or erude turpentme, from 
toe trees and distilling it m copper vessels 
The season begins when the first spring sap 
uses, and it ends when winter cheeks the flow 
of the sap In January or February the trees 
are TmnVpfl Thp TiwiOra are about sue inches 
deep, they are cut near toe noota of toe tree, 
and as dose together, to the height of a man’s 
head, as can be dons without fcdhng the pina 
The hacker leaves a width of bark between 
each out, so aa to preserve the vitality of too 
tree The sap or gum, fiDa the sots with a 
clear, sticky, thick fluid, and this is removed 
with a dipper The sap is deposited m 
barrels, which an scattered through too 
Woods The first aap which flows m toe 
spring makes toe best resin, and the poorest 
is toe product of toe hardened gum which is 
left an the aides of toe euta This m removed 
by the scraper, who moves through toe woods 
gathering toe leavings 
The still is a capper vat, hooded, with a 
close-fitting, mr-tight cover, m which u a 
funnel, which, m tain, in eenneotad with toe 
worm of too atdl (bob Dmnuuxnnr) This 
worm runs down into another vat, near at 
hand, end m this vat the fumes, or vapor, of 
tos heated gum an distilled into turpentine 
Fire under taa copper vat heats toe gum, and 
the volatile parts nn to toe funnel, paaa 
mto toe atdl and an condensed by the water 
m toe second vat mto sprats of turpentme 
The residuum left m the vat is toe roam of 
commerce, which is passed through a senes 
of strainers sad sieves to tos barrels, which 
an made cm toe spot The turpentme can- 
not he handed so easily, for it will work 
through an ordinary banal It m pissed 
m white pme hands, winch have hem coated 
wnde with several coats of strong, hot glne, 
which keeps the turpentme from soskmg 
mto toe wood. The trees are worked for five 
or am wegowy All the turpentines dissolve 
m pure alcohol, and by distillation they yield 
oils, which an termed (pints of turpentme 
Oil, or sprats, of turpentine is used to a 


limited extant m medicine It is also much 
“used in the arts, for dissolving teems and oils 
m mat ing varnishes See Bason, Boom 
TUSQUOISH, lur'iou, a precious stone, 
of beautiful blue or green color due to toe 
presence of copper It is capable of taking 
a high polish, and has long hem a favorite 
gem m toe Fast, especially m Persia, where 
toe finest specimens an found When ex- 
posed to fatty acids, the turquoise loses its 
color and turns greenish, thus leading to 
toe Oriental sqpersbtum that its dullness 
foretells misfortune. Bom turquoise is an 
i mitatio n turquoise, composed of fossil bone 
TURTLE, a name given to reptiles that 
differ but little from tortoise, m fact, turtle 
is toe name commonly given to both farms 
The shell which mdosee the body of the tarfh 
is m two parts, toe upper portion called 
the compact, the lower, the plastron Turtles 
have no teeth, but toe jaws have a tough, 
horny don. The food of some turtles is 
marine plants, others feed on insect lervn, 
flA «fg wnllmAi They deposit Hmw eggs 
usually in holes m sandy places, cover them 
with send, end leave them to be hatched 
by toe warmth of toe son. The young begin 
to crawl on leaving the egg, and soon find 
water Turtles are found m the seas of 
warm ohmataa and m many inland lakea and 
rivers The most important specie* » toe 
green turtle, which is from six to seven 
feet long and weighs from 700 to 800 pounds 
It is fcsindm toe West Indies, and is brought 
to the United States for its food value See 
Galapagos, for reference to turtles 
Usd Turtle, the name commonly applied to 
email turtles of aquatic habits wfaudi prowl 
about toe muddy bottoms of rivers and ponds 
m search of food The common mud turtle 
is about four inches long, dull olive or brown 
above and yellow or pale brawn below Other 
species include the Louaunta, toe ydloro- 
neebed and toe Jf Micro 

w.t ■«.* Article* Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 
Leathsrbonlr Terrapin Tortoise 

Snapping Turtle 

TURTLE DOTE, due, a small European 
pigeon, pale grayish-brown m color, marked 
with a darker hue above and with a purple 
tinge on the feathers of its breast Its cooing 
note is plaintive and tender Its nest is 
loosely bruit m toe crotch of a low tree or 
bush. The eggs are creamy-white, and are 
two in number The similar North American 
species is known ss toe mourning dove. 
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TUSCALOOSA, tin kaloa'sah, Ail, the 
county net at Tuscaloosa Comity, fifly-ett 
miss southwest of Binmngbam, v in a tuil 
rotton-growing and ooahmmtng region. The 
chief industrial establishments are notion guts 
mud compresses, iron wol&s, lumber and flour 
mile, machine shops and ereameriea The 
Univaraty of Alabama is a mile north of the 
city Airports an maintained by the crty 
and by the Federal government. The city 
was the capital of the state from 1826 to 
ISM and the old capitol building is stall a 
feature of interest. The place vns settled in 
1812 and incorporated m 1816 The eom- 
mwaioi form of government was adopted 
in 1912. Population, 1930, 20,069. 

TUBOAHT, Whom, a small department 
or province of Northern Italy It comprised 
ancient Etruria, and the Etrurians (Etrus- 
cans) were the earliest known inhabitants of 
the peninsula. They became subject to Borne 
m the fourth century B o During the period 
of barbarian migrations they were overaame 
in tarn by the Ostrogoths, the emperors of 
Constantinople and the lombards In the 
Middle Ages several of tha cities of Strata, 
notably Florence, Pua and Genoa, became 
independent and prosperous, and m the latter 
half of tbs sixteenth century the Florentine 
possessions were farmed into the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany From 1766 to 1869 Tos- 
cany was under tha rule of Germany, m 
1861 it baoama by vote of its population a 
part of tha kingdom of Italy 

Among tha noted mamas of natives of Tus- 
eaay are tha Medici, Giotto, Boccaccio, Dante 
and Petrarch The dulcet of Tuscany be- 
came the daaaaal language of Italy. 

TU80ABOEA, tits ia ref rah, a migrating 
Iroquoian tribe, winch finally settled m New 
Toth and wag received aa a sixth member m 
the c onfede racy Bee Fm Ninons, Tm 

TU8KEGEE, tin Mgt, N OBMAL AND 
XNDUSTBIAL INSTITUTE, an mdnstnal 
school for negroes, eatabUshed in 1881 by the 

state legislature at Tmtegee, Ala It began 
its si. ions in a small church, and the thirty 
pupils ware all taught by Booker T Washing- 
ton The institution, has enjoyed wonderful 

prosperity, and now owns 2^00 acres of land, 

scores of buildings and much valuable equip- 
ment The endowment has been built up 
from 82^)00,000 to more than 810,000,000, in 
1236 There axe about 1,600 students and a 
faculty numbering about 160 Until fau death 
m 1216, Booker T Washington continued as 


head of the school, end to him is due much of 
the credit for its marvelous growth. 

The object of the institute u to furnish 
its students with an education fitting them to 
become proper leaders of the people of than 
own rase, and thus to bring about better 
moral and material condition* The studies 
of the academic department are closely asso- 
ciated with the practical work in the shops 
and fields See WMawewnr, Booxsa T. 

TUS'SOOK MOTH, a family of moths 
named from the tufts of bans, often bright- 
colored, appealing m the caterpillars Tha 
moths are dull-colored, and the females of 
soma ep ernes are wingless Several varieties 
of fine moth an vaty destructive to fnnt, 
and shade trace, and forest trees, nota- 
ble among these being the gy , pep moth, the 
brow stall mote and the wfate-morited tussock 
noth Of the latter there an two or three 
generations each rammer, and the young 
caterpillars are extremely voracious Trees 
are protected against these moths by winter 
p r unin g and burning of the cocoons, and by 
summer spraying and banding of trees See 
Q ranr M oth 

XUT-ANKH-AHEN, a pharaoh (or fang) 
of ancient Egypt, who reigned about 1^00 
B 0 Tha finding of his tomb m the Volley 
of Knags, near Thebes, is called the greatest 
archeological exploit of modem tunes The 
expedition which discovered and opened this 
tomb was led by Lord Carnarvon of England, 
and Howard darter, aa American archeolo- 
gist The tomb end contents were opened 
and revealed to the world m 1928 Bare 
and pnceUee relics were dmstosed 

TWAIN, Mute See Curara, Saxon. 
Lurgbokub 

TWEED, a twilled wool or wool-and-eotton 
fabric for men’s wear, with an unfinished sur- 
face and of two colors, Usually combined m 
tha yarn. It is largely manufactured m 
Southern Scotland and takas its name from 
the Tweed Biver, along which it was first 
m ade 

TWEED, a river of Gnat Britain, ninety- 
five nnlea m length, nsmg m the southeastern 
part of Scotland and flowing easterly and 
northeaatasfy info the North Sea The lower 
part of its course forms a part of the boon- 
da ry betwe en Scotland and England 
TWEED, Wnuax Mabct (1823-1878), 
an A meric an politician, notorious as the 
leader of the famous "Tweed Bing" in New 
Fork City, Ax a member of the famous 
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two terms as governor, Tyler was elected 
to the United States Senate, in which body he 
took bis seat in 1S28 

Independence bed been hu chief character- 
istic in political life, though he was a Demo- 
crat, not always did be support the Demo- 
cratic program In the Senate the nation 
found him to be a stubborn man, who could 
not be moved from a position once deliber- 
ately token. He come prominently into 
notice by opposing the tariff measurers of 
1832 and 1833, and was the only Senator to 
Oppose the Force Bill of 1882 He had sup- 
ported Jackson for the Presidency, but in 
1834 made a report censoring the President 
for removing deposits from United States 
hanks The Virginia legislature ordered hun 
to vote to expunge the vote of censors, but 
this Tyler refused to do, and soon he resigned 
from the Senate and retired to private life 

He became a leading member of the new 
Whig party, and sought to have the party 
name him for the Vics-Presideucy m 1888 
This effort failed, but in 1840 a chain of 
circumstances gave this former Democrat the 
coveted office He was nominated on the 
Whig ticket with William Henry Harrison, 
tho choice of Tyler being largely attributed to 
the Whig desire to secure the votes of Demo- 
crats who were dissatisfied with the two pre- 
ceding administrations, which had brought 
upon the country the pamu of 1837 Ham- 
son and Tyler received 234 electoral votes; 
the opposition, 60 On March 4, 1841, the 
new administration assumed control of the 
government, and on April 4 President Ham- 
son died 

Tyler as President There was a stronger 
man than Tyler m official Washington, this 
was Henry (Hay, the acknowledged leader of 
the WhigB Clay looked upon the Pnsndental 
election as a vindication of hu course in 
politics, Tyler considered the result to be 
merely a rebuke of the preceding adminis- 
tration Thera won soon a elash of factions, 
and Tyler, the President and nominal leader, 
broke with tho party 

The incident which caused the breach was 
legislation respecting a second United States 
Bank Tyler approved the abolition of the 
sub-treasury system, but would not consort 
to another United States bank, which Con- 
gress favored Twice ho vetoed a bank hill , 
after this second Tefnsal to carry out the 
wishes of tho party all tho Cabinet resigned, 
nth tho exception of Daniel Webster, who 


Administration of John Tyler, 
1841-1846. 

I Johw Turns 

(1) Birth 

(2) Parentage 
(8) Education 

(4) Early earaar 

(6) Public life after breach with 
Jackson 

(6) Career after end of hu term 

(7) Character 

(8) Death 

n Qevssninia Annas 

(1) Domestic 

(a) President's quarrel with 
Whigs 

(2) Basalts 

(a) BengnatUm of Cabinet 

(b) Tyler read out of hu 

P«ty I 

(5) Foreign ? 

(a) Webster- Ashburton I 

Treaty j 

(1) Negotiators 

(2) Settled Mams boun- 

dary dispute 
(8) Other settlements 
m Drawn. Amras 

(1) Don's BebeBum 

(2) Patnxrn War 

(3) The Mormons 

(a) AiNaavuo 

(b) In Utah 

(4) Dedication of Banker HiH 


(6) Construction of first tele- 
graph bne 

(6) Discovery of copper 

Questions on Ttfsr 

When and when was John Tyler 
born? 

What pubhe offices did he hold be- 
fore hu inauguration at President t 

What wore Tyler’s views on internal 
improvements T 

Why did the Whigs resign from the 
Cabinet f 

Wfay was the South anxious to an- 
nex Texief 

Who was lord Ashburton f 

What disputes did the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty settle? 

Explain Don't Rebellion 
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«iabed to conclude the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty, than the subject of negotiation 
Host of the 'Whigs thereafter refused to 
xeooguze Tyler as a party leader The 
Democrats rallied to his support, however, 
and m the Congressional elections of 1842 

they overthrew the Whig majority and estab- 
luhed themselves m the House by a majority 
of anty-one— a change of eighty-era votes 
Tjgirinfa fin for file nmtamder of the Presi- 
dential term was in part a matter of compro- 
mises, the Whigs did not egam press the bank 
act, and on some measures they acted with the 
President A protective tanff bill was passed 
Two nver and harbor bills were presented, 
one for die eastern part of the country end 
siyi^ liiff for the western section, the former 
hong vetoed and Die other signed by Tyler, 
because it contained appropriations for the 
Mississippi Elver, which he believed would 
be a national, not a sectional, benefit The 
Webster - Ashburton 
Treaty wee one of tho 
outstanding features 
of the administra- 
tion Tens was an- 
nexed to the Union 
on March 3, 1846, 
flie day before 
Tyler’s term ended 
Other and minor 
events are hated m 
the accompanying 



As Ex-President J0HN ™ K 
After Ins retirement from office Tyler spent 
several quiet years on his estate, three milee 
from Ins birthplace The threat of eml war 
called him agam into pnbha life, and m Feb- 
ronry, 1861, he presided over a convention 
of the border states, held m Washington, D 
C , end called to consider the situation pre- 
sented by the sseessum of South fWmlirm 
When Congress refused to accept the recom- 
mendations of the convention Tyler urged 
his own state to secede, and in the fall of 1861 
he was elected to the Confederate Congress 
In January, 1862, he died, and was buried m 
Hollywood Cemetery, Biebmond In 1814 
Congress appropriated $10,000 for the erec- 
tion of s monument in his memory 

TYLEB, Tux, fiie county Beat of Smith 
County, about 100 miles southeast of Dallas, 


on the Saint Lems Southwestern and Mis- 
souri Pacific railroads There is an airport 
The eity is the center of fruit-growing in 
Eastern Texas It ships large qnantifaes of 
cotton, fnut and gardes products Indus- 
trial establishments include railway shops, 
canneries, box and crate factories, ice works, 
an oil miH, overall factories, fertilizer plants, 
and potteries The mty has a junior college 
Noteworthy structures are a city hall, a Pad- 
oral building, a Carnegie Library and a rail- 
road hospital The plaee was settled m 1846, 
and waa chartered as a city in 1875 The 
mty has long been governed on the commis- 
sion plan Population, 1820, 12,085, in 1980, 
17418 

TYLEB, Wit, an English soldier, in 1381 
a leader of what is known as Vat Tyler’s 
AMD ion When a poll tax was levied on 
the already overburdened English people, 
mob broke ant, end a mob, led by Tyler, 
marched on London, pillaging aa it went 
The young king, Bich&rd H, rode out to 
meet the rebels Hie promised to grant them 
charters of freedom and amnesty and many 
of them, satisfied, dispersed But Tyler, 
growing bold and insolent, made further de- 
mand!, and William Walworth, mayor of 
London, stabbed hna The liberties granted 
Were soon revoked, but the movmnent had 
the effect of hastening the general tendency 
to ward th o abolition of viltenage 

TYNDALB, twidel, Willum (7-1536), an 
English reformer and translator of the Bible 
He studied at Oxford and Cambridge and 
was ordained priest about 1621 Having 
made himself unpopular by the expression of 
certain heretical sentiments, he left England 
for the continent m 1521 After a visit to 
Luther at Wittenberg, he settled at Cologne, 
where ha completed a translation of the New 
Testament, on hu expulsion from Col- 
ogne, he took refuge m Worms, where, m 
1525, Ins translation was published Ha trans- 
lated the Pentateuch and the book of Jonah 
When he op enly opposed the drvoroe of 
Hauy VliL from Catharine of Aragon, he 
was imprisoned in the eastte of Vdvorde, 
near Brussels, and after a trial for heresy, 
he was strangled end Ins body was 
burned In addition to file works mentioned, 
he wrote The Obedience of a Okrutum Mm 
an d How Christian Bulers Ought to Severn 

TYNDALL, Jornr (1820-1888), an Eng- 
bshman and one of the world’s greatest 
pbysmatfs, waa horn at Tanghlm Bridge He 
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to largely self-taught, gaining his first 
soenhfle training as an ordnance su r v ey or 
and railway engineer 
Alter teaching 
mathematics at 
Qneeawood College, 
he Tent to Germany 
for study and re- 
ceived a doctor's de- 
gree from the Uni- 
versity of Marburg'’ 

Hie became a profee- 1 
sot of natural phi- 
losophy at the Royal 
Institution in 1853, 
and on the death of 
Faraday was ap- 
pointed director While he gave his chef 
attention to a study of radiant heat, he also 
made important experiments with light In 
1872 and 1878 he lectured m America. 

Especially noteworthy waa his effort to 
popularize amende— to bring it Titian the 
reach of ordinary men Fragments of 
Science for Unscientific People, The Blaaen 
of the Mpe and Hours of Stcermt M the 
Alps tom among Ins "popular'’ writings 
Other noteworthy hooka me Heal as a Hods 
of motion. Lectures on Light, On Round end 
Contributions to Molecular Physics in the 
D omain of Radiant Beat 

TYPE, a piece of metal, wood or other 
material, on one end of which is cast or en- 
graved a letter, figure or other character The 
earliest types were made of wood, end a 
style they resembled the script letters used 
in eopymg books before the invention of the 
art of printing The parts of a type are 
(1) the body, (2) the faee, (3) the shoulder, 
(4) the nick and (6) the 
groove The face is that 
part that does the printing; 
the nioh is to show the 
right side of the type when 
set, end toe groove is to 
make it stand firmly on its 
base In the early days of 
printing, each printer made 
ha own type, hat with the 
extension of the industry, 
type seating, or founding 
became a business by itself 
A few of the Rage types 
used in printing are still 
made of wood, bat all others ere of type 
metal, winch a an alloy, oonienting of three 
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parts of lead to one part of antimony, with a 

small quantity of tin and copper added 

Type are east by machinery A steel die, 
which is an exaet pattern of the letter, is first 
made Thu a driven into a piece of soft 
copper, ao as to farm a perfect impression of 
toe letter Thu a sailed the matrix The 
matrix a then placed in a metallic box, called 
the mold Thu a placed in toe type-easting 
machine, which opens and closes toe mold 
and fills it with type metal The metal 
harden! instantly, and when the mold opens 
the type drops oat The faee a then smoothed 
on a stone, and the body a nicked and 
grooved The type are then bed up m pack- 
ages, each of winch contains only one kind of 
letter, and are ready for use AH types are 
ninety-two hundredths of an inch high 

A complete assortment of type a called 
a font and oantaim large end small capitals, 
small letters and italics, mexki of pnnetoatnm 
and figures, m all, there are about 226 char- 
acters for ISn gliJi printing. The size of a 
font vanes according to toe wade to be done 
with it Small fonts contain from 600 to 
800 pounds, end large ones have from 
20,000 to 60,000 pounds Type founders 
have a rale for determining the number of 
different letters necessary to make each font 
complete Z requires toe smallest number 
For every e there will be 46 rfs, 60 e’a, 82 Vt, 
16 in’s, and so on 

There are thirteen sues of type in ordinary 
use in printing books and newspapers Thane 
are designated by special names and by the 
number of pomto they measure, a point being 
Ms of an inch Both methods of naming 
are given in the illustration 


Naewwl 

Motion 

frpauA 

7-pomt 

Brevier 

B-pomt 

Bourgeois 

8-pomt 

Long Primer 

10-pomt 

Small Pica 

11-point 

Pica. 

19-point 

English 

14-point 


The smaller sizes are not used m general 
printing, although sometimes small Bibles 
are printed from 6} point, or agate, and atdl 
smeller eizee are used for marginal references 
m Bibles and other works The type used 
m job printing it of vanons sizes, to smt 
toe taste and conditions of the a d ver tis er 
See Parrmra 
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TYPESETTING MA0HINE8 3662 

TYPE' BETTING MACHINES. Bee 
Lnoms; Honours. 

TYPEWRITER, a machine for the rapid 
transcribing of letters, mannaonpta, etc , as 
a rabsbtnte for handwriting It was first 
successfully pot into operation u 1876, and 
■race that data has made its way into every 
kin d of busmen house, court of law and gov- 
ernmental department where speed, accuracy 
end system m correspondence, the making 
of reporta and tabulating of stabsties are 
required An average typewriter operator 
writes sixty words a minute, a rate three 
fames that of a good penman, and the char- 
acters are much more legible As women 
an the best operators of typew ri te rs, the id- 
feet has been to faring thousands of them 
into the business world, where they have 
found opportunity to advance to responsible 
secretarial and executive positions. 

The essential parts of the typewriter mech- 
anism are a sat of types, an arrangement 
of keys, for bringing the types in oontaet 
with file paper; a paper earner, or carnage; 
a platen, or roller, against which the types 
stake, end in inking denes While there 
are many patterns of ty p ew r iters , from the 
earliest “Remington" to file latest make, full 
of new devices, all belong to two classes, thow 
known as the bosket machines and three 
known as cylinder machine* In file basket 
Machines, each type is on the end of a bar, 
hung on a pivot and joined to its respective 
key by a lever attachment Three type hare 
are attached to a frame which was formerly 
cncnlar, forming the basket from which the 
machine take* its name Jh modern msbhmre 
file frame n an are of a circle The bare are 
of each length that the typo on each strikes 
the platen at the same point When a key 
is depressed, the her strikes the inking nbbon 
against fits paper, making the impression of 
t he ch aracter As (he bar drops back to its 
position, the carnage moves forward one 
space, thus putting toe paper in position for 
the next letter 

The cylinder maebnes have the type ar- 
ranged on a cyhnder, and the depression 
of toe key causes the cylinder to revolve to 
a point which allows the character desired to 
be pressed upon the paper by a little hammer. 
The arrangement of keys on all m.w. of 
typewriter* is practically the same, the so- 
called universal keyboard u m nre with but 
alight modiflcnti O THi on over ninety per «»* 
of all models 


TYPHOID, fa/ouf, FEVER, a germ dis- 
ease caused by file presence of a bacillus 
which lodges in the intestines, spleen end 
mesenteric lymph nodes. The mnlbphsation 
of the bacilli causes ulceration of the intes- 
tines, and when the nleen perforate the in- 
testinal membranes file disease is fatal Ty- 
phoid germs enter the system through the 
mouth, from whence they find their way to 
the intestinal teaet Pood and dank are the 
most common vehicles which serve as convey- 
ors of the bamlltu, and polluted water and 
milk am the most common sources of nrfeo- 
faon Water oonteramg sewage is a particu- 
larly dangerous earner of bacilli. 

Symptom* and Treatment. It requires 
from eight to fourteen days for the disease 
to develop after the germs have entered the 
system. The attack usually oomee on slowly, 
and the patient may continue his regular 
wink for a few days, hut ultimately he will 
have to go to bed The first symptoms are 
senses, hasdschs, pains m toe beak end 
limbs and sometimes nosebleed and ehiRe 
During toe flat week the fever rises about 
one degree a day, until toe temperature 
reaches 103“ or 1M“. The fever remains 
Stationary toe second week; during toe thud 
week it should begin to subside, and oanva- 
leaecnee should begin toe fourth week, un- 
less the ease mom of urrasael severity Some 
times the ulcere penetrate the blood vessels of 
file mtertmee and cans* hemorrhages, winch 
may prove fetal When fin fever begins to 
decline the patient is m grave danger; ha 
suffers from weakness, tremors of toe mus- 
cles and possibly dehrmm, and he may die 
from weakness 

The treatment for typhoid fever M largely 
hygitnie The fever ii kept down by sponging, 
mid fay cold packs and baths liquid nour- 
ishment, consisting of milk and brotos, is 
given at intervals of about three hours to keep 
up the patient's strength, and medicines to 
counteract the effects of the germs are ad- 
ministered Proper nursing re the most 
important part of toe treatment 

Prevention. Excretions from the bowels 
and toe tmne of one affected with typhoid 
fever eontam millions of germs, and »R bodily 
discharges should he disinfected by strong 
edubons of corrosive sublimate, eaihoHc sod 
or chloride of tone The bedding end cloth- 
ing should he immersed in boiling water. All 
dishes, thermometers or other appliances used 
about file patient should be thoroughly dm* 
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infested every tone they are seed. Flies, 
when they havs scobs to infested substances, 
gather the germs on their feet end carry 
them to other households They are one of 
the prehfic causes of the spread of the disease 

Typhoid is not contagions by the breath 
or by tench; it is conveyed only by carrying 
the genus Vaccination vnth three hypo- 
dermic injections of a special vaccine is con- 
sidered to render one lmnnme for three yean , 
army surgeons attribute the protection of the 
allied forces during the World War to thiB 
method of prevention. Then have been ■wide- 
spread edneahonal campaigns to teach people 
howto prevent typhoid fever, and u a result 
af this work there has been a marked decline 
m the number of cases cmce the beginning of 
the present century. The following directions 
issued by the New York City Department of 
Health should be observed by every family 
and cammumiy: 

Keep yourself In goad health Do not use 
alcoholic drinks Kiev roar home end your 
holy clean Always wash your hands baton 
•atlas Drink only the beet milk. If In doubt, 
boll It Drink only pun water, If In doubt 
bOQ It Set only pare, good fond Vroeb- 
oooked food Is aafoet, heat kill* tha genu 
Avoid oelada, raw vegetable! and raw oyeton. 
union son know they come from a olouu plue 
Waeh Ice whan It comes and keep the toe- 
box clean Do not put Ice m drinking water 
nr an food Deni only with good, clean toad 
etoree Don't out at dirty restaurants Keep 
flic* oat of your room* end away from your 
food. Bo oaretol when yon go to the country , 
ba euro of whet yon net and do not drink 
ftom e k trance eprlng or otroam Never Tint 
where there to e can of typhoid fever Bo 
cental ehont Monde who have had typhoid 
favor, they may be canton' Where there to 
an outbreak of typhoid faver nee enly boned 
water tor drinking, end alto boll milk jut 
baton It to need If typhoid lever to In your 
house or neighborhood, or yon art exposed to 
the dleeooa In any way, or are likely to be. 
have i ourself immunised 

TYPHOON, ft fomi, the name applied to 
the hurricanes that sweep over the coast of 
dune, end Japan end (be neighboring archi- 
pelagoes from May to November The storms 
ere most frequent end disastrous m July, 
August and September The typhoons are 
cyclonic storms, winch originate somewhat 
farther south than Manila and move towards 
I ndies Bee Hunato ms 

TYPHUS, tf/us, FEVER, known, also, 
from the place where it ocean, as hospital 
fever, jaU fever and by other names, is essen- 
tially a fever at tha poor, ill-fed and badly- 
housed inhabitants of large cities. It is 


infectious, and is earned by both body lies 
and head lice A period of from five to 
twelve days passes after infection, before 
the first symptoms show themselves Then 
the disease comes on suddenly, with a chill, 
followed by a high fever, sharp rheumatic 
pains and headache Generally about tha 
seventh day, a rash, of irregular spots of 
dusky hue, appears over tha chest and back, 
and tins has given to the disease the common 
name of spotted fever Delirium is almost 
always present during the second week, and 
after a marked ensu, followed by a sound 
sleep, the person awsbm with the fever gone 
Thereafter recovery is rapid Tha disuse a 
often fatal, especially when the hast of 
care it not given the patient 
The treatment consists m keeping the 
sufferer m a well-ventilated room, and m 
preve n t in g exhaustion by hght, wholesome 
diet One of the worst epidemics of typhna 
fever known in reamt tones occurred in 
8erbia in 1014-1916 Several cases were 
earned to New York by passenger steamers, 
and dnrmg the study of these eases Dr Plots 
di eeuva rad the germ wlueh onuses the disease 
TYBE, tire, one of the most celebrated 
abas of summit Phoenicia, on the Mediter- 
ranean Bee, fifty miles south of Beunt and 
twenty-four miles southwest of Sidon Prom 
1200 to 850 b D , rf. was a wealthy and mag- 
nificent city, the chief commercial center 
of the world, famous for its dyes and glass- 
ware The original nty occupied an aland 
three-fourths of a mile from the mainl a nd 
In 832 n 0, when Alexander the Great be- 
sieged the city, ha bnilt a causeway out to 
tha island, and the sands deposited by the 
sea upon this structure transformed the is- 
land into a peninsula. The modem town, 
called Bur, has a population of about 6/100 
TYBOL, or TIBOL, fir'd, before the dis- 
solution of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
in 1918, a erownland of Austria, compris- 
ing flie greater part of the pohtiral district 
of Tyrol and Vorsrlberg It has in the heart 
of the Alpme region, and is noted for the 
charm and variety of its scenery, whxsh m 
much like that of Switzerland After the 
World War, Italy laid claim to this region, 
because a portion of toe inhabitants are 
Italians, but the League of Nations awarded 
part of it to the new republic of Austria, with 
the capital at Innsbruck Tha province of 
Tyrol has an area of 4,790 square miles and 
a population of about 300,000 
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IT, tba twenty-first letter and the fifth vowel 
m the English alphabet It comes bom the 
Greek alphabet, as the Phoenician had no 
such character, and it ms, until compara- 
tively recent tunes, toed interchangeably 
with n. In tame, v came to he need tor the 
consonant sound and u for the vowel sound, 
as m the case of j and t The true primary 
sound of k was that which it stall retains 
in most of the languages m Europe, that of 
oo in oo 61, the sonnd being eometnneB short, 
sometimes long Tim oo-csUsd “long «" m 
English, however, has a distinct y sound 
prefixed to the oo sound, aa in naa, abuse 
ITT) ALL, Kicholas (1608-1656), the au- 
thor of Ralph Bolster Douter, the earluat 
Enghih comedy He waa master of Eton 
School from 1534 to 1641, and bo play was 
originally written for performance by the 
acholars UdaH was in favor at court as a 
w riter of p ageants and interludes 
U If mi, oof foot si, a famous palace m 
Plorence, containing one of the moat exten- 
sive and valuable art coDectiona m tbe world 
This gallery was branded by be Media 
family in the fifteenth century, and valuable 
additions have been made from time to *mi» 
In be collection are be statues Perns *» 
Helm, The Dancing Faun and The Wrest- 
lers, and the works of great masters, such 
aa Raphael, Michelangelo, Titian, Correggio, 
Holbein and Rembrandt The Cfflai also con- 
tains the Bibhoteca Narionale, a 
of 300,000 volumes and 14,000 manuscripts. 
It is connected by covered passageway wib 
be Pitta Palace (which see). 

UGANDA, oo gain' da, the sdT m ntrfi. pj l1 ^ 
division of British East Africa that fonns be 
western part of be colony It consists of be 
former native kingdom of Uganda and a 
number of adjacent states Its area is 109,- 
Ilfl square miles, practically bat of the 
state of Nevada. Of this area, 16,877 square 


miles are water, for wibm baboundanaa ho 
portions of Victoria Nyana, Lake Edward, 
Lake Albert and Lake Rudolph, and all of 
lakee George, Kioga and Salisbury The re- 
gion around Lake Rudolph is low and gener- 
ally unproductive The western and south- 
western parte of be protectorate consist of 
rolling country and plateaus, varying in al- 
titude from 2,000 to 4,000 bet, upon which 
mountain peaks rise to be height of 12,000 
to 16,000 feet Hera are noma of the moat 
prammant mountains of Africa including be 
Buwenmn, whose highest summit, Alexandra, 
has an altitude of 16,794 feet 

Gold le mined, and there is an abundance of 
mm throughout be country Although the 
native* are quite ekilful m working the ore, 
then is hut little mnung Wib be excep- 
tion of the Lake Rudolph region, be soil is 
generally fertile The chmete m be high- 
land region of be soubweat m pleasant and 
inviting, and this part of the protectorate 
holds great possibilities Commercially, 
cotton a the most important crop, and its 
cultivation u being rapidly extended Coffee, 
peanuts and cacao are among be other 
leading crops. Ivory and hides are ex- 
ported 

In 1984 bore were 3,630,000 inhabitants, 
and about 3,604,000 of these were natives 
The Bantus, who are agriculturists, and be 
Baganda are be most important tribes The 
Baganda, who number about 874,000, are 
noted few beir intelligence Most of them 
have embraced Christianity, and bqy are 
rapidly adopting the ways of civilization. 
They build permanent homes, and have done 
much in constructing roads and m developing 
tlwoounby since it was opened to Europeans. 
The country has railway, steamboat and tele- 
graph coranmnieafaon 

The protectorate is divided into five prov- 
inces for be purpose of local administrs- 
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turn The satire tribes mairtam their own 
tom of control m all local mcaanrea, and 
come of these governments are very efficient 
Entebbe is the seat of government and Brit- 
ish headquarters, and Mango ie the native 
capital 

Uganda mas first visited by Captain Speke 
m 1862 It -was again visited m 1875 by 
Stanley, who wrote an extended description 
of the country and its people for his Through 
the Bark Continent 

UHLANS, oo' Johns, bodies of mounted 
lancers, chiefly employed in reeonnoitenng, 
skirmishing and outpost duty They were of 
Eastern European origin, and formerly wore 
a ssni- Oriental uniform with flowing sleeves 
and baggy trousers Later, Uhlans became a 
part of several western armies In the World 
'War (1914-1919) the term was particularly 
applied to the Prussian light cavalry troops 

UINTA, u it t tat, MOUNTAINS, a moun- 
tain range in Northeastern Utah, a part of the 
Bosky Mountain system, jutting at right 
angles from the Wasatch range Its highest 
peaks are Gilbert Peak, 13,867 feet above 
sea level, Emmons Peak, 13,624 feet, and 
Wilson Peak, 13,300 feet The Green Hirer 
gorge cats across the Uinta range, disclotmg 
the varied shatn of the mountains, some of 
w hich c ontain deposits of coal 

UKRAINE, Ths, called also Uznuwu, a 
district in the southwestern part of European 
Russia, proclaimed an independent republic 
m November, 1017, at the tune of the oier- 
throw of the Kerensky rfgime by the Bolshe- 
vnki The Ukraine is made up of those 
former Russian provinces inhabited by the 
Little Russians, or Rufhemani Its estimated 
area is 174^01 square rmles, and the popu- 
lation is about 32,000,000 Kiev is the 
capital The Ukraine occupies a portion of 
one of fiie most fertile districts m Europe, 
and has been called the "granary of Russia " 

Its career since the downfall of the ciar has 
been very troubled The government estab- 
lished in 1917 sent peace delegates to Brest- 
Lrtavsk, end a treaty with the Central Powers 
was signed on February 0, 1918 Germany 
expected to obtain large supplies of gram 
from the Ukrainians, but the peasants, who 
■ware angered by ths methods employed, 
burned the stores in preference to handing 
them over to the Germans 

After the armistice was signed it was hoped 
that order sngbt be restored, but the Ukraine 
shared all the troubles of the other bord° r 


Russian states Its olaims to the province 
of Galicia were disputed by Poland (it Was 
given to Poland), and there vras conflict 
with the Rumanians over Bessarabia. (Ru- 
mania got it) In addition, file Bolshevik 
government of Russia proper Bent a “red” 
army into the legion to establish soviet rule 
After months of conflict peace was secured, 
and the Ukraine became federated with the 
Sonet government. In December, 1922, a 
treaty was concluded, placing the Ukraine 
under the Sonet Government See Russu 

ULOBR, «T ser, an open sore on the at™ 
or any of the mucous membranes, both exter- 
nal and internal The tendenay of an ulcer is 
to eat away the underlying tissues An ab- 
scess, on the other land, usually begins m the 
tissues and works outward (see Abscess) 
Ulcers may be caused by consfatnfaonal dis- 
orders or through infection Treatment ean- 
suts m giving the patient fresh air, proper 
diet and hygienic snmnmdmgs, and pro- 
viding local treatment for the sore Such 
treatment must be prescribed by the attending 
physician Ulcere due to tuberculosis can 
often be healed by exposure to sunlight 

ULTRAMARINE, til trah ma run', a 
beautiful and durable sky-blue pigment, a 
eolor formed of the mineral called lapis lazuli 
Thu substance u mush valued by painters, 
on account of the beauty and permanence 
of its color, both for ml and water painting 

ULYSSES, « ha'eei, called by the Greeks 
Odtssots, one of the most famous of their 
legendary heroes, an important character m 
the Xlmd Rejected by Helen, Ulysses mar- 
ried Penelope and settled down with her to 
a happy life Shortly after the birth of hia 
son Tdemachus, the Trojan War broke out, 
and Ulysses, in spite of a vow to help Mene- 
laua, was unwilling to leave home and engage 
in the struggle In order to escape, he 
feigned madness but Palamedea ranted bun 
and, becoming convinced of his sanity, made 
use of a stratagem While Ulysses was plow- 
ing up the seashore and sowing it with salt, 
Palamedea placed the boy Telemaehus m 
front of his father’s plow, and Ulysses, care- 
fully turning aside his team, unwittingly 
revealed the fact that hu madness was merely 
feigned 

He was compelled to jom the expedition 
and at Troy proved lnmself one of the brav- 
est of the Greek heroes The chief interest in 
Ulysses, however, attaches to hu adventures 
while be was returning from Troy Dnvst 
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to the ooxmtry of the Lotus-eaters, he with 
difficulty broke the spell east upon bis com- 
panions and induced them to continue the 
voyage Meeting with Polyphemus the 
Cyclops, he put him to death, thus offending 
Neptune, who constantly punned him with 
his wrath He was driven upon the island of 
Cine, he was placed m danger between Seylla 
and Charybdu, and he was home, after the 
death of all of his companions, to the island 
of the nymph Calypso, where he remained 
for seven yean Returning at last to Ithaca, 
after wandering twenty years, he found Pene- 
lope in great trouble, but with the aid of 
Tdtamaehiis overcame her annoying suitors 
and made himself powerful again 
BelnteS Articles. Consult the following 
titles for additional information 
Calypso Passions 

Circe Polyphemus 


PlffBBLT.irmtAB, wMifurw, the 
paisley family of dowering plants, eoutam- 
mg about 2,000 species, among which an 
the familiar garden varieties, carrot, parsnip, 
celery, anise, parsley, fennel and canway 
The flowers, usually inconspicuous and indi- 
vidual, are arranged in large umbrallabks 
groups, called umbels The leaves contain 
ml and a rasmoni matter, sometimes of a 
poisonous diameter Hie umbdliferae are 


distributed throughout the world, but an 
most abundant in the north te mper ate none 

U1TBER, a mineral pigment memubbng 
ochre, yielding a brown pamt when raw and 
a reddish paint whoa burnt It is found in 
many localities in Europe, notably the is- 
land of Cyprus, and takea its name from 
Umbria, Italy, where it was tint dueovend 
Than an vans of timber m XUmmi, Peun- 
sylvsma and several other states 

UMBREL'LA BIRD, a black South Amer- 
ican bird, related to the crows and remark- 
able for its handsome droop mg erret of blue- 
black feathers It hm m the deep woods, 
depositing its egga on a platform of stacks 
m the top of a high tree He cnee an de- 
scribed as “krwmgj ” 

UNALASKA, oonaMMhA, one of the 
largest of the Aleutian Islands, about 
seventy-flve miles long and twenty miles wide 
at its widest point The chief settlement a 
Unalaaka, or Unlink, on the north aide of the 
island Population, 226, gradually decreas- 
ing See Aleutian Ibujjds 


UHOAS, tm'iaii (t-ebout 1683), an 
American Indian chief, bom m the Pequot 
settlement m Connecticut In 1685 he re- 


belled against the head chief of the Pequota 
and founded a tnbe of hie own known as the 
Hohegan In 1687 he combined with the col- 
onists for the destruction of the Pequota 
and waa given a portion of the conquered 
territory His friendly intercourse with the 
colonists aroused the jealousy of the Nerra- 
gansetts, who made war upon the Mahegane, 
and for the next few yean Uncas was al- 
most continually defending hie territory from 
invasion A monument has been erected in 
Norwish, Conn , in hie honor 

UNCTION, or EXTREME UNCTION, a 
sacrament of the Boman Catholic Church, ad- 
ministered to the dying to give them strength 
end grace physically and spiritually in the 
hour of death In this sa cr amen t , the pnaet, 
dipping his thumb m the oil, anomti the sick 
person in the form of the cross upon the 
eyes, ears, mouth, noBe, bands and feet, say- 
ing, "Through tbs Holy Unction and lbs 
most tender mercy, may the Lord pardon 
thee whatever sms thou hast committed by 
seeing Amen ° He repeats the same, adapt- 
ing tt to the pert anointed The oil need 
m this sacrament most be blessed by flu 
bishop, a eeremony performed eeeh year an 
Maundy Thursday 

UNDERGROUND RAH/ROAD, the 
name applied to a method used by Northern 
abohtumuts before the Civil War in assist- 
ing slaves from the South to escape from 
then masters Regular routes were laid out, 
and certain houses at convenient intervals 
were designated as stations Fleeing ne- 
groes were eondnsted secretly from one of 
these points to the next, given net and food 
and prepared for the next stage in their jour- 
ney The most common routes were through 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, the goal of each 
being Canada Among the prominent pro- 
moters of the underground railroad were 
Geant Smith, Theodore Parker and Leri 
Coffin It is believed that fully 26,000 ne- 
groes were time given liberty during the 
quarter century preceding the Civil War, 
Ones inflicted on detectum far violation of 
the Fugitive Slave Law having little effect on 
the abolitionists An interesting account of 
the system ocean m Mrs Stowe’s Usds 
Tom’s Cabin 

UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. See Sob- 
WAT 

UNDERWOOD, Oscab W (1802-1928), 
an American statesman, one of the prom- 
inent Democrats m Congress of the present 
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decade He was bom in Lunsville, Ky , and 
was educated m that city and at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia After completing a law 
eomee) he was admitted to the bar in 1884 and 
began practice in Bmmngham, Ada. Enter- 
ing politics, he was elected to Congress and 
took his seat in the lower house m 1896 as 
Representative of the Ninth Alabama dis- 
trict This office he held until 1916 In 
the qpecial session of Congress called by Pres- 
ident Wilson m 1913 to revise the tariff, Un- 
derwood, who was chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee and majority leader in 
the Houses took a prominent part in framing 
the tariff law that bears his name (see Tin- 
nr). He was elected to the Senate in 1914 
a nd re-e lected m 1920 

UNEMPLOYMENT. In all countries, at 
all tunes, a certain proportion of laborers— 
dolled and unskilled— are ont of work The 
tens unemployment is applied in economies 
to this industrial condition The unemployed 
may be divided into two general classes 
—those who are out of work because of con- 
ditions beyond their control, and those in- 
dolent men who will not work as long as tber 
can obtain a living from others This article 
considers only the first class 

Causes of Unemployment The following 
ere some of the chief causes of unemploy- 
ment: 

1 Ctaifi ot Season. Borne occupations 
depend upon the season, ouch are those of 
bricklayers. stonemason b, end others in- 
cludes hi the building trades In cold coun- 
tries than occupations must oeaee daring 
the winter 

1 Fluctuation ot Bemud. A number of 
Industries have their dnll seasons and their 
bur seasons Clothing end millinery are 
nod lllvatratlone of Industries of this clou 

I hew Intention and Discoveries The 
Introduction of new maehlnerr and of new 
pnwueee ot manufacture always threw a 
number of workmen ont of employment, tem- 
porarily, hat men throw n out In thle war are 
unellr given emplormenl in aome other oc- 
cupation, if they art willing to moke the 
Shange 

i danse of Location Occasionally on 
industry is removed to a distant locality, and 
■omi of the workmen are nnabie or unwill- 
ing to remove to the new location and are left 
without employment Thle oenditlon is fre- 
quently brought about b} combining firms 
under one ownership Tor economic, reasons 
some ef the plants thereafter might be olosed 

S Con ueati on of Labor Every year thou- 
sands of men and women Book to the gnat 
cities for the purpose, an they suppose, of bet- 
tering their condition To these other thou- 
sands are added by Immigration Usually 


there art more laborers in large cities tw-n 
the regu lar In dustries eon profitably employ 
I Industrial D ep ression, During periods 
of prosperity there is a tendency to produce 
commodities in exoess ot the demand for them 
In count of time the market becomes over- 
stocked, manufacturers have their capital in- 
vested in products that they cannot sell, and 
production Is graatly restricted or entirely 
suspended When thle occurs, large numbers 
of workmen sure without Jobe 
T Labor Troubles. Disagreements be- 
tween employers end employee over wages 
and other conditions all too frequently load 
to strikes and lookouts, causing largo num- 
bers to bo thrown out of employment for in- 
definite periods In these contests both 
parties generally lore Bee Labor Organisa- 
tions, Btriks 

Mesne of Prevention. Prom the nature of 
the problem statistics of unemployment are 
incomplete, and consequently are of little 
value Much tune and effort have been 
expended in trying to solve the problem, yet 
it is found that the unemployed in the 
United States inoinde from 6 to 15 per cent 
of the laboring population Tbs means that 
at all tames there are several million idle 
workmen, regardless of economic conditions 
The following measures have been taken or 
suggested to remedy this condition 
1 Labor Danone. The establishing of 
labor bureaus, which rt (liter applications for 
positions and calls for workmen, hoe been 
found an excellent means of bringing the 
workman and the employer together The 
United States Department of Dehor through 
branch bursa na located In different parte of 
the countr y is serving ns a general clearing 
bourn for the unemployed, and its sarvleea 
are very benefletal A number of eta tea also 
have established free employment bureau! 
In addition to these there are many private 
bureaus that operate on a eommloaion bails 
1 Publishing Labor Ccndlttcme. It la the 
opinion of thoee who have devoted much 
stud} to this problem that regular publica- 
tion by responsible authorities, state or na- 
tional, of the condition of the labor market 
in great cities might check the Influx of la- 
borers to tbeee centers 
I Shorter Dole. Some reeommand the 
adopting of a shorter day, so It would require 
more workmen to keep production up to the 
standard However, the results of thle ex- 
periment everywhere it hoe been tried have 
not shown the measure to be effeatlv e 
4 Beetrieffen ef Immigration A largo 
proportion of immigrants remain in the porta 
when the} land, the balance go to other 
cities or to mining regions, where there Is 
usually a congestion of labor 
I Agricultural Colonies With ran ex- 
ceptions there is n scarcity of labor m tbs 
country Could many of these workmen who 
are ont of employment be induced to remove 
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to turn they mixtt become proeperoaa, but 
special todacementa are oeeeuary to leM 
flum to BAke toll chame State! haring: 
large are&i of vacant land, philanthropic 
orguiuttosi and the United 8tatee govern- 
meat are Intonated In eetablisMni farm 


mnuTA, mv rat*, tant? > 
ter of Canada, but noted to Quebec a 
M2, toe yen m wlnsb eo many pnmnoal 
boandsnes ui the Doaanion were changed. 
In the C, ~* J> yedr the province of Queoee 
famed i new territory Wder ite yenedwtuffl, 
called toe Temtoxy of Hew Qnebee la 
this Ungaro ns mehded & has aa 
ana of 853,780 aqaaremlei fee population 
b about iy00, of there 8#W are white 
people, 3,500 are Indiana and 2$M are Eton- 
moa EeeLaaaanoa 

UK'UUliATBS, an Older of nwmmehi in- 
ching toe hnffalo, earned, cow, deer, olfr 
phant, pig, goat, toaep, and related animals, 
generally thaneSomad by ateng malar 
Mb for too obewmg of vegetable food, 
homy booth, which enclose tbsr tow , and, 
in many canoe, by toe ability to tin with 
speed Ungulates are the only cmmiln that 
hare home They are important m human 
economy, fumahmg man with food, clothing, 
working power and means of transporta- 
tion 
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FNIOOBN, a fabulous animal of Gre& 
and Homan mythology, similar to a hone but 
havmg a horn on da forehead With the km 
it forms a part of the British coat of arms 

UinPOBMS, Mmusr m Kim A 
uniform is a distinguishing dress worn by 
members of armies, navies and other organi- 
zations Thu article treats of military and 
naval uniforms only Smca the beginning 
of file present century, the military uniforms 
of the leading nation have been radically 
changed The display dress of former to* 
has been replaced by one designed especially 
to comfort and service The ves 

inaugurated by Great Britain, because at the 

beginning of to South African War to 
uniforms of to Brrfah soldiers were too 
heavy to semes m a hot country. 

The old uniforms were replaced by those 
ofkbaH The color adopted was toamo 
as tot of to khskwolored mnfema used m 


India The cut was loose, the coat had patA 
pockets and the tamers wen tight at to 
knee. The lower leg was protected by boots, 
leather leggings, or strips of strong woolen 
material called pvttMj which wen wound 
around the leg This type of uniform proved 
to be so comfortable and serviceable tot it 
has been practically copied by all to lead- 
ing n atio n « , each wafrmg such modifications 
in color end minor portuolen u would 4a- 
tagteb its uniform faun toot of otter ae- 
tea Bn Krone rnnfom at toe Gemini 
irmy wu > gneoiatgny, ad toil of Italy 
li a browmeb-ffi; Bie Frmeb, bowne^ 
ataH retam too bine and red odor Btoeme of 
former days 

Umtod State The semoo dreoa of toe 
United State army la of khaki, toe eat is 
mmlar to that of fie Bntab nmfbnn de- 
scribed above A oop of too came material 
and color u worn, but teen the soldier m m 
battle tons cap a reploaod by a metal bd- 
met 

Branch Old Lm Badge v Each 
branch u dategusled by a badge Hem- 
bara of too general staff wear toe Umted 
State coat of arnu of gold and enamel on a 
nbar star A ahield marks too department, 
ot toe Bdptonbgenen], end too inepoete- 
gaienl u designated by a erooeed rword and 
fare* with a wreath A sword and key 
oaeed on a wheel and mrmoonted by a 
spread eagle is too bodge of the qnarter- 
mastegmael Umtai of too medial 
staff wear the aadneens, or wand of mer- 
cury, ogmeen are indicated by a metal 
eaatle, and membeia of toe signal corps by 
two crossed signal dags and a tomb m gold 
and alter The badges for officers are as 
Mows infantry, two eroeaodnda with toe 
nrnibs of too regiment shove too intersec- 
tion, for eavahy, two crossed Bobos, end for 
arbfieiy, two oroeoed gmu 

UutMcfiowMSont Abngadimgenstl 
is deaigneted by one star cm toe shoulder 
steps, and a mayoisgenersl by two stare 
On sbonlder knot and shoulder loop toe gm- 
enl wooxs a coat of arms between two stars; 
tatenantgenasl, one largo star betwess 
two small ona, mategmeral, two sites 
stars, hugadterganend, ona silvo star, eed- 
ond, a ster eeglej benteanteolond, a sto 
wwr leaf, major, a gold loaf, etptsas, ten sl- 
«r ban; ini barteant, one stow bar, sec- 
ond lieutenant, one gold bar The rank of 
noBemnnnasioned officers m utdieated by 
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chevrons on the coat All officer^ without dis- 
tinction of rank; wear the letters V S in 
Gothic design on the collar 

Gold chevrons on the lower pert of the 
sleeve of soldiers returning from the World 
War indicated the length of service abroad, 
there bong one chevron for every six months 
of service 

The Navy. The uniforms worn in the 
United States navy may be considered typical 
of those in other navies, since naval uniforms 
are similar throughout the world Three 
uniforms— drees, undress end service — are 
famished to every member of the navy The 
dress uniform consists of a double-breasted 
bine broadcloth coat with a high collar and 
gdt buttons, bine trousers with a strip of 
gold hue along tha seam, epnnlets, hat and 
sword The service uniform includes a bine 
or white blonse, with white braid This or 
the undress uniform is worn dating hot 
weather and in the tropics 

Officers and cadets wear on the cap a sil- 
ver shield snnnonnted by a spread oogle, the 
design being mounted on two gold anchors 
crossed Bank is indicated by special em- 
blems an collar, epaulet and shoulder strap 
An admiral wears on the sleeve two strips 
of two-inch gold lace with a one-inch strip 
between; a rear-admiral wears a half-inch 
strip of gold lace above a two-inch strip, 
captain, ftrar half-moh ships, commander, 
three strips, luntenant-eomnumder, two 
half-inch strips with a quarter-inch strip be- 
tween; lieutenant, two half-inch strips; hen- 
tenant (junior grade) one half-inch atrip 
with one qunrter-moh strip above, ensign, 
one half-inch stnp, cadet, one quarter-inch 
strip 

UNION, Aar ov, an act of the British 
Parliament m 1841 for imihug Upper and 
lower Canada It was the result of the Earl 
of Durham's famous .Report on the -A fairs ef 
British North Amenta, and wss favored at 
the time by the legislatures of both Upper 
and Lower Canada. Under the Act of 
Union, Canada was governed by a legislative 
council of not mote than twenty members, 
appointed by the Crown, end a legislative 
assembly in which the pro vi nces had equal 
^presentation It was never entirely satis- 
factory in its operation, however, and was 
■needed, m 1887, by the organization of the 
D naum on of Canada 

UNI ON OF BOOTH AFBIOA, a self- 
governing state of the Bntuh Empire; 


widely known for iteminmal wealth and son- 
stating of the provinces of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Natal, Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal It was established by an act of 
Parliament m 1910, and became a member 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations m 
1820 Its area is 472,550 square miles, its 
population, about 8,000,000, one-fifth white 

Agriculture. The country connate of 
plateaus and rolling plains, or eetdh, which 
are almost treeless and affiord excellent pas- 
turage The donate is temperate, and the 
soil is fertile 'Wherever there is sufficient 
rainfall excellent crops oon he grown, hut 
stock raising is the ehiet agricultural occupa- 
tion Millions of sheep are pastured on the 
praineB, and wool is the staple of wealth 
among the farmers Angora goats and 
cattle are also raised m large numbers, and 
ostrich farming has become an important 
industry Sugar cane and tea are suceesa- 
fully cultivated m the wannest regions 
Wheat and fruits are important products of 
tha Cape Province It is claimed that tha 
Union of South Africa bus such a variety 
of climate oa to admit of the snccessfiil culti- 
vntum of all crops witfam its borders 

Ilmenl Eesonroes, The mines constitute 
tha greatest scarce of wealth, and the dis- 
covery of the vast deposits of gold and nob 
diamond fields brought the country into 
universal notice Tbs principal gold mxua 
are is the Witwaterarand in the Transvaal, 
and tha output of these mines is about 
$280,000,000 each year The most valuable 
diamond mines ere around Kimberley, and 
the yearly output of diamonds has exceeded 
$50,000,000 There are valuable copper 
Trwiwt m Namaqoaiand, and extensive de- 
posits of cool and atm have been discov- 
ered m the Cape Province and Natal Silver, 
graphite and manganese occur in paying 
quantities, and marble and other building 
stone are found 

Transportation sad Oommumeation The 
roads are fair in the settled districts, and 
mail carta end other wagons unmeet large 
towns off the railways with these lines of 
transportation AH the important ports of 
the south and east coast are connected by rail- 
way, and these lines ore joined to the Cape- 
to-Cano Hailway, e xt e n di n g from Cape Town 
into the interior of the continent At the end 
of 1834 there were DM100 miles of railways 
m the South African railway system There 
were about 36/100 miles of telegraph line, and 
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the telephone luus earned oyer 400,000 miles 
of Tire The country has over 3,200 post- 
offices end an efficient mail service. 

Government. The governm ent is organ- 
ized on the same plan as the governments of 
Canada and Australia. The chief executive 
is the Governor-General, vrho is appointed 
by the Crown He is aided by an Execu- 
tive Council of be own selection The Parlia- 
ment emanate of a Senate of forty members 
(eight appointive and thirty-two elective) 
and a House of Assembly of 150 members 
elected by the people Each province has its 
local government, consisting of a lieutenant- 
governor and a legislative assembly The 
eonrte are guided by Dutch law in settling 
civil amts, and both Dutch and English 
languages are used Both of these languages 
are tanght m the schools 
History. The early history of tee prov- 
inces is given under them respective titles. 
Before the Bonth African War there was a 
constant straggle between tee Dutch and 
English settlers The war gave the English 
tee ascendency, and the ablest of the Dntah 
leadera aoon joined tee English leaders m an 
effort to establish a permanent government 
that would he aabsft i '.iy to all parties , {bar 
efforts resulted m ertsibbtemg a federated 
state including the five provinces Several 
dashes with tee natives have occurred, and 
soon after the outbreak at the World War 
the country was threatened with a serious 
rebellion, but the rebels were defeated. 

The Union gave notable assistance to tee 
Allies m teat war British and Union sot 
(bars took German Southwest Africa early 
m tee war, and at its conclusion the Union 
was given the mandate to govern it 
In 1828 tee Union cent flslwgatsq to tee 
Imperial Conference m London, teat histone 
meeting which made the mx hwAmg co lonial 
outposts of tee Empire free members of tee 
British Commo n wealth of Nations States- 
men of tea Union wen prominent in these 
deliberations Efforts to incorporate Rho- 
desia into tee Union were not successful 
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CMeof Good Hope. Natal 

_ province o( the Orange Tree State 

£j!£umMbns SonthAtrleaa War 

Kimberley TrwumSTmu 

UNI ON OF SOVIET SOCIALIST BE 
PUBLICS See Bussu 


TTRXT, a single thing regard as an un- 
divided whole. In entemetie tee tom is 


also need to denote tee least whole number, 
one or unity, represented by the figure 1 In 
mathematics and physics, a unit is any known 
determinate quantity, by which any other 
quantity of tee same kmd is measured, as 
a foot, a second, a degree, a square yard (see 
Weishts aim Husdbbs). Below are given 
tee more important special mute need m 
phyacs 

Tim tmrt of spttnfie gravity, for solids or 
liquids, ib tee specific gravity of one enbu 
foot of distilled water at 62° F , for air and 
gases, of one enbie foot of atmosphene nr 
at 62 °F. The amt of tout, or tee thermal 
Unit, is tee quantity of beat required to nuae 
one pound of pure water from a temperature 
of S0°F. to a temperature of 4D°F, or, m 
the metns system, the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise a gram of pure water from a 
temperature of 3 94“ O to 4 94° C 

In electricity tee unit of quantity m teat 
quantity of deetneriy, which, with an cfotm- 
mobve force of one volt, will Sow through a 
resistance of 1,000,000 ohms in ana aeotmd. 
It W called a farad The umt of eleetna eur- 
rout it a enrrent of one farad a second The 
umt of physical mark is that amount of work 
which will produce a velocity of one meter 
per second m a mass weighing one gram, 
after acting upon B a second of fame The 
dynamic unit i» tee mnt exp re ssin g the quan- 
tity of fbroe or tee amount of work done, aa 
tee footpound 

In ph^csd calculations the system of units 

now m general use is teat known an the O 
O 8 System, hated upon the metne system 
of weights and measures, in white tea centi- 
meter is the unit of length, the gram M the 
unit of mote and the second the tout of time 
Consequently, tee umt of aria is tee square 
centimeter, tea ttnd of vohtnu, tee eubie cen- 
timeter; tee unit of velocity, a velocity of one 
centimeter per second The umt of momen- 
tum is the momentum of a gram moving with 
a unit velocity 

For definitions of units of measurement m 
other fields of work, see articles an those 
un its, as Foot Pound, Dollas 

UNITA'RIAIS, a religious d enomin ation 
believing in one God, the Father, and not m 
a Trinity of Father, Son and Holy Sprat 
They accept Cbnst as a divinely appointed 
teacher, to he followed, hut not worshiped, 
and regard the Bible as an endeavor of tee 
religion of tee spirit to express itself m lit- 
erature The Unitarians have no ereed, their 
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fiitli may be summed up m the voids of 
James Freeman Claike, “the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, the leadership 
of Jesus, salvation by chaiaeter and the prog- 
ress of mankind npward and onward for- 
ever” In ISIS, Dr Churning of Boston led 
a movement which turned 160 of the New 
England churches to Umtammsm See 
Cba skiko, WiUiUM Bmor 
UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA, a 
muon of the Methodist, Congregational, and 
Presbyterian churches of Canada, effected 
m 1926. It was brought about partly by de- 
creasing emphasis on doctrinal diffeiences 
among Protestant bodies, bnt quite as much 
hy realization of unnecessary expenditure of 
effort and waste of resources thioagh over- 
tapping of activities Especially in the newer 
sections of 'Western Canada had the bniden 
of maintaining denominational unity become 
heavy, sparsely settled canmmmties weakly 
supported a number of churches 
The maiement in the dnecfaon of unity be- 
gan in 1889 By 1912 the Methodists and 
Congregatioualists had expressed themselves 
favorably, action bv the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly was deferred until the end of 
the World War In 1921 the Canadian Par- 
liament passed the permissive act of union, 
effective in one year In this act doctrinal 
points to guide the new Church end rules for 
atgamzatum were set fo rth in d etail 
UNITED DAUGHTERS OF TEH CON- 
FEDERACY See Coinvnmucr, United 
Daughters or the, 

UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS, the 
name given to those British colonists m 
America who remained loyal to the King, 
and refused to join the majority who m 1776 
declared their independence of Gnat Britain 
About 40,000 of these colonists left New Eng- 
land and other colonies to the south and 
crossed the border into Canada, and made 
new homes there Many moved to Nova Sco- 
tia and Quebec, but moat of them settled in 
New Bnmswiek and Southern Ontario and 
were an important dement in the creation of 
these provinces It was said that this gieat 
migration “was the saving of British interest 
in the great region which England stall re- 
ta med in North A merica ” 

UNITED KINGDOM, The, officially The 
Ukiisd Kingdom or Great Bumrs axd 
Xrkuaxd, a term formally adopted in 1801 to 
indicate the political union of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales When recognition 


was given in 1922 to the new status of a 
large part of Inland as the Irish Free State, 
the old official designation was no longer jus- 
tified by the facts No immediate steps were 
taken to change the name, but in 1927 the 
British Pailinment decreed that the term 
thenceforth should be The U sited Kingdom; 
or Gemt Britain and Norths*® Ihkland 
See Great Britain 


UNITED METHODIST OHUBOH, a sect 
known also as United Methodists, was or- 
ganized a England in 1967 by religionists 
who refused to conform to the established 
Methodist usages Three branches of Meth- 
odism joined to form the new Church, name- 
ly, the Umted Methodist Free Chnrehes, the 
Bible Christa one, and the Methodist New 
Connection This new organization was 
furthei augmented m 1932 by union with 
the Weslevan Methodists end the Primitive 
Methodists Thns in England the various 
Methodist bodies have sought and secured a 
degree of unity such as the American Meth- 
odists achieved a few yeara later 


Bee 


See 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
Coast Guard 

UN ITED STATES COURTS 
Courts, subhead United States Courts 

rNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, one of the 
world’s great powers, the 
oldest of the great repub- 
lics, although one of the 
youngest nations It oc- 
cupies the central part of 
North America, having 
Canada for its northern 
neighbor and Mexico on 
its southwestern border 
The tides of the Atlantic 
wash its eastern shores, 
the Gulf of Mexico its 
southern, while the west- 
ern look out upon the brood Pacific, aptly 
styled the "American Ocean " The greatest 
extent from east to west is 3,100 notes, and 
from north to south 1,700 miles Hie area 
of continental United States is 3,026,780 
square miles, of whiah 43,000 square miles 
are water Bnt to this ana the outlying 



possessions add about 718,700 square miles, 
melnng the total area of the territory tinder 
control of the Umted States government 
3,743,478 square miles The British Empire 
and China are larger than the United States, 
including its outlying possessions, and 


lim it ed states or auebioa 

Bnal u larger than confanwntal United 
States The British Empire and Cbma hare 
each about four tunes the population of the 
United States, bnt Brasil has only about one- 
fourth as man? inhabitants 
Geographic Advantages. Human develop- 
ment has always been mfluenoed by geo- 
graphic conditions, dnet among wbicb are 
dim ate, soil and relative location When 
these conditions are applied to the United 
States, it is seen that it is more highly favored 
geographically then most other nations The 
country lies wholly within the north tem- 
perate rone, which has been the home of the 
gnat emhzsbcms of history, it lies between 
two greet ooesns, almost equally distant from 
the other great land masses of the earth, with 
which it has eagy communication, mountain 
and valley, hdl and plain are so interspersed 
as to adapt the country as a whole to ell lines 
of mdnsby; while the great interior, with its 
broad plains, fertile sod end abundant rain- 
fall is the ndieat agricultural region of the 
world Great rivers furnish natural water- 
ways leading far into the interior and afford- 
ing inexpensive transportation, while thorn- 
sands of mountain streams turn the wheds of 
industry The ease with which railways can 
he constructed has earned all parti of the 
country to he hound together with bsnda of 
steel, and commodious harbors on the sea- 
boards accommodate dupe laden with the 
products of all dimes These conditions, 
combined with the energy, intelligence end 
genxns of the American people, have placed 
the United 8tataa m the fonmoat position 
among the great natural of the world 
Boundaries and Coastal Features Wat 
ot the 96th meridian the northern boundary 
is formed by the 49th parallel of north lah- 
tnda until the Pacific coast la reached, then 
it extends southward to the Strait of Juan da 
Fuea, thus placing Vancouver Island within 
die Dominion at Canada East of the 96th 
meridian the northern boundary is vary irreg- 
ular. That portion of it between the merid- 
ian and Lake Superior is formed by the B&my 
and Pigeon rivers. Through the Great Lakes 

the boundary hne follows the deepest dhaand, 

which divides Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario 
nearly equally between the two nations, but 
gives the larger part of Lake Superior to the 
United States Following Tat« Ontario the 
boundary is formed for a short by 

die St Lawrence Rrver, than across Hew 
Fork and Vermont by the 45th parallel, 
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thence it follows the Height of Land m an 
irregular course to the northeast, until the 
northerly point of Maine is reached Prom 
there the boundary m completed by the 8amt 
Johns Biver, a short, arbitrary lme and the 
Saint Croix Biver. A portion of the south- 
ern boundary ta formed by the Bk> Grande 
The northern boundary affords the finest 
example m the world of mtamatumal faith 
By mutual agreement between the United 
States and Great Britain there has never been 
a f orhfleatum erected along its entire length 
nor has ether nation ever placed a warship 
or even a gunboat on the Greet Lakes The 
integrity of the boundary has never been 
violated 

The prominent projections are, on the At- 
lantia coast, Capa Cod, Cape Hottaras and 
the peninsula of Florida; on the Gulf coast, 
Cape San Bias and the delta of the Missis- 
sippi, and on the Pacific coast, Cape Mendo- 
cino The important coast waters are; on Gw 
Atlantic, Hhaaadmaetts Bay, Long Island 
Sound, Delaware Bay, Chesapeake Bay, Al- 
bemarle Sound and Pamlico Sound, on the 
Gulf, Apalachee Bay end Mobile Bey, and on 
the Paeifle, Sen TVeneiseo Bay and Puget 
Sound The coast lme of the gnfaie country, 
exclusive of the Great lobes, is 12^01 miles 
The Atlantic coast is 6,917 miles, the Gnlf, 
3,6{>1, and the Pacific, 2,533 
The chief islands on the Atlantic coast are 
Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, Long, Man- 
hattan, Staten, Roanoke and Florida Keys, 
m the Gulf of Mexico, Tortogaa, Saint 
George’s, Santa Rosa, the Chanddeur grump, 
Galveston and Padre, an the Pacific, Santa 
Catahna, the Santa Barbara group mad Son 
Juan 

Surface and Drainage 
The vast extant of territory embraced 
within the United States contains a great va- 
riety of surface; hut this is naturally divided 
into five regions— the Atlantis Slope, the Ap- 
palachian Highlands, the Central Plain, the 
Rocky Mountain Highlands and the Paeifle 
Slope 

The Atlantic Slope, This r^ion embraces 
a narrow strip of land extending from the 
northeastern corner ot Mams to Florida In 
toe northern part it a extremely narrow, 
and the slope is steep The irregularity of 
the coast hne produces numerous good har- 
bors, upon which some of the largest cibes 
of the country ere located Chief among 
these indentations are Boston Bay, New fork 
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Bay, Delaware Bay and Chesapeake Bay. 
South of Long Island the coast region eon- 
gists of a tract of lead land, varying from 75 
to 800 miles m width, known as the Atlantis 
coastal plain Along the shore and for a 
short distance inland the surface is low, 
level and, m many places, marshy The 
land then rises gradually until it meets the 
Piedmont region, or foothills of the Ap- 
palachians, which consist of die remains of an 
old, worn-down moan tain system, formed 
previous to the present Appalachian system 
'Where the plain joins the Piedmont region, 
there is a marked elevation, known as the 
Pall Line because the men reaching the 
Atlantic fall over thu uplift, producing nu- 
merous rapids and affording excellent water 
power 

Appalachian Highlands, This region 
constitutes the eastern continental barrier 
and extends from the Qolf of Samt Lawrence 
to within about 300 miles at the Onlf of 
Hexioo Tbs trend of the monnionu is from 
the northeast to the southwest Hie region 
consists of a low plateau, from 1,000 to 8/XH) 
feet m altitude, upon which are a number 
cf parallel ranges of mountains The north- 
ern part of the platean is qmte broken, mid 
the mountains an disconnected, farming sep- 
arate ranges or groups, as the Oram Moun- 
tains, the White Mountains and the Adiron- 
dack! South of this division, however, the 
platean is continuous and m unmounted 
by a number of parallel ranges of low moun- 
tains, such as the Bine Ridge, the Allqshan- 
ids and others The highest peaks m these 
highlands are Mount Washington (6,293 
feet), m the White Mountains, and Mount 
Mitchell (6,711 feet), m the Black Moun- 
tains of North Carolina On their western 
elope these highlan d s descend by a lanes of 
foothills to the prams region m the central 
plum 

Central 71am This occupies the vast 
mtenor of file country, end embraces that 
portion of the gnat central plain of North 
America included withm file boundaries of 
the United States It is naturally divided 
mto three regions, the great plain, the lake 
region and file gulf region 

ffis Greet Plata East of the M m ia a tppf , 
this plain occupies that portion of the inte- 
rior between the Ohio Biro and the lake re- 
gion Here it descends from the western 
foothills of the Appalachians to flie broad, 
tevel prairies winch compose most of the 


states bordering on the Mississippi. (Bus 
stretch of leva! or slightly rolling land con- 
tinues westward, until it uses m gradual 
swells to meet the foothills of the Boeky 
Mountain highlands, where it attains an ele- 
vation of from 8,000 to 6,000 feet With 
the exception of the Black Hilla m South Da- 
kota and Wyoming, the Ozark Platean, which 
extendi eastward from the Bonthem hound- 
ary of Kansas, crossing Arkansas, the south- 
ern part of Missouri and the southern part of 
Illinois, tins level trad) of land stands 
southward mto Texas and westward until it 
joins the Staked Plains in the northwes t ern 
part of that state With the exception of the 
forests m Northern Minnesota and in the 
Ozark Region, fins entire portion of the 
country is nearly treeless Timber is found 
only along streams and m regions where 
trass have hem planted by settlers. These 
vast traote of level, treelees land are generally 
known as pnrihei Then deep, rich ami, 
abundant rainfall and salubrious donate 
make the prunes the most valuable agricul- 
tural region m the world 
Lake Region The Luke region constitutes 
that portion of the United States which drams 
mto the Greet Lakes, and thence through the 
Saint Lawrence River mto the Atlantia 
The Height of Land, forming the southern 
boundary of tins region, is nearly paralld 
with the southern shores erf Lakes Ontario and 
Erie It extendi serosa the northern part of 
Ohio, Indiana and Dlmoia, thence turns 
northward, to include the eastern portion of 
Wiaeonsm, all of Michigan and the north- 
western part of Minnesota The region 
withm the United States v not large It la 
either levd or rolling, nowhere having high 
altitudes and much of it was for m erly heavily 
timbered, but the lumbering interests have 
greatly reduced the forest arcs. The most 
distinctive feature of tins region is the 
pressMie of the greet intend seas, which he 
wholly or partially withm Be boundaries 
Mf Rtgum The Gulf region includes the 
lowlands bordering on the Golf of Mexico 
and extending inland until they meet the 
footinlle of the A ppalachian Highlands In 
the valley of the Mississippi, fids plain ex- 
tends northward to the Ohio Rrver, and west 
of the Mississippi it extends northward to the 
Osatk Mountains Along the coast the tend 
is low, level and swampy, hut with the excep- 
tion of fiat hfimadSataly hi the vicinity of 
the Mississippi Btver, it rises gradually to- 
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ward the interior, until it readies a Height of 
300 to 500 feet The plain mdndes all of 
the southern and southeastern parts of Texas, 
and m that state it u from ISO to 300 sake in 
width 

Booty Mountain Highlands. This region 
occupies nearly one-third of the area of the 
country, and connate of a great plateau, upon 
which nae several ranges of motmtaina This 
plateau reaches its greatest height and width 
in Colorado and Wyoming Here it is nearly 
tylOO miles wide and from 7/100 to 8,000 fart 
multitude On its eastern slope it rises from 
the plain in a senes of elevations, nnfal Sis 
Booty Mountains, winch form its eastern 
boundary, are reached These extend en- 
tirely across the country and contain nu- 
merous peaks, with altitudes of 14,000 feet 
or more. The western border of the plateau 
is funned by the Cascade Mountains, in the 
north, and their southern continuation, the 
Sierra Nerudas These mountains contain 
soma peaks higher than those found in the 
Bocky Mountains Their eastern slope, since 
they mse bom the plateau, is lees abrupt then 
the western, whieh descends to the valley 
between them and the low ranges 

Between these mountain harriers, the sur- 
face of the great plateau m widely diversified 
by lesser ranges, extending in various direc- 
tions These ranges divide tins vast inland 
region mto three weQ-maiked divisions, the 
Columbia Plateau, in the north, the Great 
Basm, and the Colorado Plateen He first 
occupies the mountain regions of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Idaho. The Greet Basm in- 
cludes nearly aB Nevada and Utah and e 
small portion of Oregon and California; it 
is entirely sumranded by mountains, and its 
men find no outlet, hence it eon tains a num- 
ber of salt lakea and marshes, the most noted 
among which m Great Balt lake South of 
this, and occupying a email part of Nevada, 
nearly all of Colorado, a part of Utah, most 
of Aruona and New Mexico and the south- 
ern part of California, m the Colorado 
Plateau, marked by many high peaks and the 
deep gorges of its streams Withm the 
Body Mountain Highlands an located sev- 
eral of the groat national parks 

The Pacific Slope Between the Sierra 
Nevada and fieveefle mountains and the coast 
ere low parallel ranges, known as the Coast 
Benges West of these is the narrow strip 
of land bordering upon the ocean This low 
land is much n arr ower than that bordering 


upon the Atlanta^ hut between the mourn, 
tarns an several valleys noted for their fer- 
tdify. Chef among these an the valleys 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento mere, 
the region around San Franmseo Bay and 
fast ground Puget Sound Farther inland. 
{? “““““tan part of California, rs 

Death Valley, a remarkable depressum/we 
feet below sea level 

Bivers. The United States is by 
five nvar systems— the Lake system, the At- 
Imbo system, the Gulf system, the Paoifle 
system and the Great Basm system The 
portion of the country drained by the T-v- 
system is comparatively small, and the 
streams flowing mto it an generally abort 
and of little importance, though the H.™* 
Imwrenee River, forming the outlet at this 
drainage ana, is one of the most important 
streams m North America 


Owing to the position of the Appalachian 
Highlands, the riven of the Atl.nfa. ^ 
tern are short and many of them an rapid 
However, the largest of these streams enter 
the ocean by broad estuaries, which afford 
e xc e ll e nt harbors, and some of Bum, pap. 
bsulerly the Hudson, the Delaware and the 
Potomac, cut their way through the moun- 
tains, forming deep gorges remarkable for 
their beautiful scenery He most important 
of these rivers, m order, beginning at the 
north, era the Penobeoof^ the Kennebec, the 
Mammae, the Connecticut, the Hudson, the 
Delaware, the Potomac, the James, the Pedes, 
the Santee, the Savannah and the Altemaha 
Most of those streams afford excellent water 
power and the banks of the Memmao and 
many others are lined with factories 
The mere of the Gulf system unhide the 
Appalaehuola, the Alabama, the Pearl, the 
Sabine, thl Trinity, the Brume, the Colorado 
of Texas, the Nueoes, the Red, the Rio 
Grande and the Mntissippi, wlneh drams by 
far the largest part of Sic country 
He nvar* of the Pacific sy stem are few, 
and with the exception of the Columbia, 
draining the northwestern pert of the coun- 
try, and the Colorado, flowing mto the Gulf 
of California, they are all short and small 
Proceeding southward from the Columbia, 
those worthy of mention are the Klamath, the 
Sacramento, the San Joaqum end the Sa- 
linas The Colorado, fbnned far up in 
Utah, with the Green as a tributary, 
drama a portion of the plateau between the 
Rocky and the Surra Nevada mountains 
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Hub stream m remarkable for toe gorges 
winch it hu f corned m the middle and lower 
parte of ite course 

The Swat Basm system eonsiste of & mm. 
ber of small stream which flow into Great 
Balt Lake and a few smaller lakes, or to 
which lose themselves m salt marshes in the 
tot The Humboldt h the only important 
nver that to itself in the sands 

Lakes Fully oneialf of the area of lakes 
Superior, Huron, Erie and Ontario belongs 
to the United States, and all of Lab Mich- 
igan is within her boundaries In addition 
to to greet bodies of water, the northern 
part of the Appalachian Tfr gWtmfo «Mmn s 
many lakes noted tor their dear waters and 
beautiful scenery Chief among these u 
Moosehead, in Mama, Wmnepesankee, m 
New Hampshire, and Champion, between 
Vermont aad New York The northern parts 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota are 
also studded with lakes, and m the Body 
Mount ain region are found numer o us falnw, 
some of whioh, like lake Tahoe, are noted 
tor their high altitude, others for their gnat 
depth, abundance of fish and beautiful sur* 
roundings Tbe Crest Bum has Greet Salt 
Lake sad numerous other imBllur bodies of 
saltwater 

Seamy Per vane ty, beauty and 
paifafi the aeamy o! the Dmtad Staias 
m unapdad by that of any other country 
The Appalachian ffighleeii in noted for 
to ooimtim Iihai, ipeii™ itnioB ud 

flwm ffAma llm iMu J i . a « i* 


aimed that region to be termed the “Wnldb 

Wonderland" 

Olinuto 

Within the boundanee oi toe tfatod Stats 
may be found every range of temperate 
ehmate, end the extreme Bonthem and eoutb- 
weetem aactome are senutrepial Tha 
great diveasty of ebmate is dae to too wide 
range of latitude (24*), the postal and 
eutent of the mountain system and dif- 
ferenrea m altitude 

topentare, On the northern bomidiiy, 
the avenge temperature for Jannarj » 12 * 
and for Jnly, 60*. He control between the 
winter tnopanture m the PaaBe and At- 
laebe waste m the northern part of toe emn- 
tey ie wry mirbd, the mean taaperatma 
on the PaaBe eoeet bemg 41*, and on the 
Atlanta coast, If Toward the eonth the 
avenge temperature rum, and it nine he- 
comet more nearly equal at the eastern end 
watam otramtu, at the 30th parallel of 
labtndatoe difference between tbe average 
temperature of the two region for dammiy 
li only S*, and tor Jnly, only 9*, while at 
the atone eonlhani boundary toe Jannaiy 
SjSennai la 3*, and tha July tbflereneet but 
1 * Thaeantralpluniaopentothepaasege 
of mr carrenfa with bttle or no ohetrnetion, 

conaeqoently alternating north and wrath 
winds sweep over tins region, eansrng sud- 
ta and marled ebengee m temperatare 
*■ northern part of the Appalachian 
landehaa a cool temperate ehmate Thewin- 


™ Crawfmd Hoteh, m toe White Horn- 
to, the Palaadsa of the Hudson, and the 
Delaware Water flop B» eentrel plain 
JMonte to view vast areas of fertile felde 

nea^H to interested by a, 

Onat Ida im nowhere equaled and m ap- 
parnied only hy the great late a the eqt£ 
tol regioai of Africa He only eatenmt 
“to^wdhSmgmaviTlX 
v 66 3”*® Jb2 

T«»mto Pels, tea Ms of the Yeflowetae 
aad many othen m the Booky Homta 

ton are mwrpsmed m beauty Thao, 
tent and grandeur of monntom essay 
found m toe Bosky Hountena axeeedfhitoi 
any ethsr smgte eonatry, the Bevel flonre. 
Jtoade Tilley nj toe canyons of the 
Waado and Yellowstone are faaton of 

“T 1 JJW “ 4 <*» flytoertW 

•pnnjs of TeDowetone Katnmal Pad have 


i — — •»«», nuuw jnuto ui rtaiiiajri- 

▼wna and northern Oho, there u a heavy 
fall of mow. Toward the south toe 
taaperature rises, and south of Peansyl- 
TOua hith snow falls, except mi toe high* 
at mountains Near the Gulf the tem- 
pa*tm* seldom tolls below freezing point, 
and toe Gulf states, with South Carolina 
«jd Georgia, verge upon a subtropical ch 
™ The Boeky Mountain region is cooler 
than otter regions m toe same latitude be* 
cause of ite high altitude Ttenortterapart 
® tha region, as wdl as the northern poiv 
boa of toe central plain, is subject to intense* 
ly cold waves during winter, tbe thermometer 
wawaDy tolling as low as 40* below wo, 
owmg to the diyneas of toe atmosphere* 
ofawnas produce httle discomfort 
■Abe Piotte coast has a nnld rtimafa through- 
wt toe year, with a ranarkably equable tan* 
P® 8 *™ At sea leval toe ttensametez 
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seldom falls below freezing point, even m 
the northwestern part of the country, and 
during summer it seldom rises above SO* or 
86° In ihe southern part of California, the 
temperature in summer may be bighw than 
this, though hot waves, even there, last but a 
short time 

Rainfall. The position of the mountains 
causes a very unequal distribution of rain 
£0 general, all that portion of the country 


western part of Utah, the western part of 
Arizona and the southeastern part of Cali- 
fornia, is practically rainless This is be- 
cause the winds are robbed of their moisture 
as they pass inland from the Sierras The 
moisture brought by the winds faun the 
Paafle is precipitated on the western slopes 
of these mountains The valleys between 
them and the coast ranges are well watered, 
and along the coast through Washing ton, 



east of the 100th meridian, crossing the 
middle at North and South Dakota and Ne- 
braska, his snffloient rainfall for agriculture 
In most of fins region the nmmul precipita- 
tion vanes from 40 to 60 inches, which is 
evenly dutribnted throughout the year, mak- 
ing this region well suited to egnenltura 
A small region m the eastern port of North 
Caroline, and another ares north of the 
Gulf of Mexico, have over 60 inches The 
northern half of Illinois, Wisconsi n , Hm- 
nesota, Iowa, most of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and the eastern half of Texas ha to 
bom 20 to 40 inches of nun, which assures 
crops, but west of this region the annual 
Precipitation vines from 10 to 20 inches, 
and agriculture can he successfully prose- 
cuted only by irrigation However, large 
ureas are well adapted to grazing, mice 
there is sufficient moisture to produce a good 
growth of grass The great plateau between 
the mountains is and, and the southern half 
Of it, including needy ell of Nevada, the 


Oregon and the northern part of California, 
there is a region which receives over 60 inches 
of rain during the year 

Mineral Resources 

The minerals of the United States con- 
stitute one of its chief sources of wealth, 
and m extent and variety they exceed those 
of any other country With the exception 
of some coal and petroleum, most of the vain, 
able minerals are found in the mountainous 
regions, and there the mining industry is 
most fully developed The important min- 
eral fuels are ooal, petroleum and natural 
gas, the chief metals sre non, gold, stiver, 
copper, lend, zmo and qmekeilver 

O 01 L The most extensive coal measures 
are found u the eentrel part of the Appa- 
lachian highlands, inducting Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia and extending westward 
through flie southern part of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois There ore also extensive coal 
measures is Missouri end Iowa, and arsis 
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of lener extent occur m North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and New 
Mexico There are also valuable coal meas- 
ures in Alaska In all, the am of coal 
measures u about 330,000 square miles By 
for the greater portion of this am con- 
tains bituminous oral, bat the anthracite 
variety is confined within the boundaries of 
Pennsylvania The United Statee prodnaea 
more coal than any other country, the out- 
put being nearly one-third the world’s out- 
put, annually as gnat as 600,000,000 tons 
Petroleum Petroleum ranks sect to coal 
in importance as a mineral fuel, and the oil 
industry is becoming one of the gigantic 
businesses of the country The chief fields 
are m Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, Colorado, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, southern California, 
and Wyoming The annual output for tha 
entire country has been as great as 900,- 
000,000 barrels, winch exceeds the quantity 
produced by any other country 
Natural das Natural gas ocean in 
"sable quantities in Pennsylvania, Ohm, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas, Csh- 
ferma, and a number of other states 
It is of great advantage, same it funuahw 
the cheapest and most convenient fad, cape- 
mnHy for many manufacturing purposes, 
sneh as smelting iron and steel and manu- 
facturing glass Unfortunately mueh of this 
gas has been wasted 

ton. Inm ranks first m value and im- 
portance among the metals produced within 
the country The great deposits of ore are in 
Michigan and Minnesota, around Lake Su- 
perior} m eastern New York, m Pennsyl. 

vnnia, m Alabama, and Georgia and m south- 

era Missouri, in the Ozark plateau Deposits 
of less importance are quite widely dietnb- 
uted, especially m &e Hoeky Mountain ra- 
gum Minnesota and Michigan are the lead- 
ing states in the production of mm ora, and 
the great centers of iron manufacture are 
naturally where iron ore and eoal can be 
™at cheaply brought together These are 
Pena^lvama, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and 
Alabama The United States now leads all 
“ 016 P™*“*on of non and 

if/'.,'? 160 “ m ' ua 0Ut P nt of Pig iron 
being IS to 40 million tons 

Gold and Silver. All the important gold 
and silver mmes ure heated m the Bodrv 
Mountain region, throughout whdh the ms 
nro quite generally distributed Present 


methods of extracting the metals from tee 
ora enable miners to work with profit at 
quantities of low grade ores that were fan. 
marly considered worthless, and this has in- 
oreaaed the output of both metals The sn- 
, bbsI production of gold, nuhidmg Alaska, is 
about 860,000,000, and this amount m ex- 
ceeded only by the mines a South Africa 
13m leading states m the production of gold 
are Colorado, California, Nevada, Utah, 
South Dakota, Idaho, Arizona and New 
Mexico, and these also oontain the shut 
silver mmes In production of slyer, the 
country is sarwasad only by Mexico 
Other Metals. The United States produces 
tw®-thirdz of the world’s supply of copper 
The most important mma are located m 
Michigan, on the shore of lake Superior, m 
Mo n tana, and m Arizona load is muted in 
Colorado, Idaho, Dhnni^ Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
aonn, Utah and Wisconsin, and the United 

States prodnees man than any other country 

Lead and copper ores are frequently found 
combined with silver ore Zmo is also fonnd 
in Dhnou, Kansas, Missouri, Now Jersey 
and Wisconsin, the Tfsww, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin mines bong the largest producers 
Qmekalvw, is found m California, which 
prodnaea about all of that znhstenoa mined 
TOthm the country The United States pro- 
dnesa about ana-half of the world’s supply of 
stamnum, the reduction works being at 
Pittsburgh and Niagara. FaBs 
Building Stones. limestone is very gen- 
tifftjjy distributed throughout the country and 
a used for a great many purposes, such as 
™ manufacture <xf lima and the construe* 
tea of foundations far b uilding s and of piaro 
for bridges; the finer vanahea, such as those 
obtained in Indiana, an often used for the 
CMmar* of buildings, or when dressed, for 
teimmmge m buildings construct 4 of other 
stone or brink Granite is fonnd in large 
quantities m the New England statee, partum- 
teriy Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont; 
were an also large quarries u\ Minnesota 
end other states Thu is used extensively for 
building purposes and for tombstones 
Oramta it tocy ■widely 
fte moantamoni regions, and (he Rocky 
Mountain plateau contemn sufficient to sup- 
ply toga d emands, whenever transportation 
™h“Cs wifi warrant working the qnames 
stowa is extensively qnamed m Vermont 
and Georgia, and to soma extent it is found 
m Tenneasee and other states 33ie United 
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State* produces more marble than any other 
connti} There are large quarries of alate jn 
Vermont, Fcnnsjlvanm and several other 
states This stone u used for finishi ng in- 
teriors and for roofing Clays of suitable 
quality for the mannfaetore of brick and hie 
and for pottery are widely distributed 
Miscellaneous Minerals Gypsum a found 
a many localities, and salt is obtained from 
the waters of salt springs and wellB, New 
York and Michigan being the leading states 
in its production The manufacture of salt 
is on important industry m these states 
Vegetation. Hie plant life of the United 
States m characteristic of that of the tem- 
perate regions. Originally folly one-thud 
of the country was covered with forests , but 
m the Appalachian Highlands and the Great 
Like region, many sections have been almost 
wholly denuded, to supply the demand for 
lumber. In general, the forest areas include 
the Appalachian Highlands, the region bor- 
dering on the south of the Great Lakes and 
extending westward to the eastern boundary 
of the valley of the Bed River of the North, 
the region along the Gulf of Mexico, includ- 
ing tho eastern third of Texas and moat of 
Arkansas, and the region occupied by the 
Cascade and Coast ranges of mountains, ex- 
tending southward from the Dominion 
boundary as far as the central part of Cali- 
fornio. 

The Appalachian forests ire characterized 
by a great variety of hard wood, such aa 
oak, maple, ash, beech and lurch Thera are 
also many cone-bearmg trees, including 
spruce, hemlock and the white pine, m the 
north, and the yellow pme and foe cypress, 
in the south Hie forests m foe 1»h» region 
formerly hid a great abundance of white 
pine, which wus interspersed with soma hard 
woods, and those of foe Pacific coast are 
notable for peculiar species of cone-bearmg 
trees, winch attain great size, particularly 
the Douglas fir, foe redwood, foe yellow cedar 
and the sequoia 

In addition to ita forests foe Appalachian 
Highland region and Atlantic coast plain 
have a great variety of smaller plants, many 
of which are useful, while many ere desirable 
only because of their beautiful flowers 
Among tho letter are the flow snug plants of 
the mint family, a great number of grasses 
and a number of shrubs The great central 
plain it chnractenrcd by foe growth of 
herbaceous plants, most of which bdong to 


foe grass family Many of these grasses 
ere highly nutritious, and previous to foe 
occupation of thm region by white men they 
sustained vast herds of buffalo, which roamed 
over the prairies Within the and region of 
foe Rocky Mountain plateau are found 
plants peculiar to desert areas. These con- 
gat almost wholly of spades of Bagebrnsh, 
bunch grass and buffalo grass, except in foe 
southern portion of the plateau Here many 
species of cactus are found, same of them 
growing to great size. The Pacific dope is 
characterized by vegetation peculiarly its 
own, containing a number of species which 
are tropical or s turn tropical in nature 
Among these are several palms The south- 
ern parts of Texes end Florida have a num- 
ber of species belonging to foe nen d tropicei 
regions, end foe vegetation of Florida very 
closely resembles that of foe West Indies 
Two plants discovered in America have be- 
come of great economic importance These 
are maize, or Indian com, and tobacco. The 
cultivated plants are described under them 
respective titles, and the areas that they oc- 
cupy are more fully outlined under the 
subhead ApncvZturs, m the articles treating 
of foe various states 

AthtmI Life 

The native animals of the United States 
include a large number of species Among 
these are 310 species of mammals, 766 spe- 
cies of buds, 816 species of flrii, 267 species 
of reptiles and over 1,000 species of mol- 
lusks Among the larger quadrupeds of foe 
carnivorous order are bears, several va- 
rieties of wolf, the puma, or mountain bon, 
the wildcat, foe lynx and foe coyote Among 
foe ruminating animals, vanonB species of 
deer, the buffalo, foe mountain dump and foe 
pronghorn are the most important Of these, 
the buffalo and the mountain sheep ore pecu- 
liar to North America Both ore now pro- 
tected m the game preserves of foe national 
parks There are many sp ernes of rodents, of 
which foe heaver is the largest This animal 
is also nearly extinct and is found only m foe 
most unfrequented regions of the country 
Hie prairies abound a gophers and pratne 
dogs, end various spades of squirrels fre- 
quent nearly all parte of foe country Among 
foe large buds of prey are foe eagle, foe hawk 
and various species of owls The most im- 
portant water fowl include foe Canada goose, 
foe pelican and ducks Other game birds of 
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importance are the mid turkey (now nearly 
extinct), Tamms spasm of gnmse and 
pigeons. Song birds east in large numbers 
and are found m all parts of the country. 

Pun and Pish. It was fish that first drew 
the Preach to America, and we might Bay 
that it was furs that kept than there Lured 
by die profits to be derived from buying furs 
from the Indians, they explored all of Can- 
ada as far west as tiie head of Lake Su- 
perior and ninth of the northern part of 
the interior of the United States From 
Close early days to the present, the fur trade 
has been a source of income to the inhabit- 
ants of the forest and mountainous regions 
of the United States, as well ss to those of 
Canada So dihgwUy have the hunters 
pursued the most valuable fur-bearing ani- 
mals— the beaver, the otter and the fox — 
that these have nearly disappeared from 
the land Bat the mink, the muskrat and the 
drank are still found, and they furnish the 
greater part of the fur marketed in the 
United States Alaska is valuable for its 
fine, especially Sic for of the seal, but tho 
nil fisheries have been greatly restricted by 
tile govemmait, to prevent the extermina- 
tion of these valuable animals For farms 
have been established m some of the 
islands off the Alaskan coast and m Prince 
Edward Island, and here tin vahmble sil- 
ver end Mack fox axe raised m captivity. 

The fidisnee of the United States give em- 
ployment to over 320,000 persons, and the 
value of the yearly output is about 6126, 
000,000 Cod, mackerel, lobsters and oyiten 
are the chief products of the Atlantic coast 
fisheries, and salmon leads on the Pacific 
coast The natch on the Great Lakes Includes 
whtefish, lake tront and sturgeon 
Agriculture 

General Sumy. For more than a cen- 
tury the United States has bean the leading 
agricultural country of the world, and not 
one-half of the agricultural resources have 
been developed The mountains and laige 
areas of and land are not Butted to the grow- 
ing of crops, hot some of these lands offer 
good pasturage, end upon them millions 
of cattle, horses and sheep ire raised In 
1910 lam than one-half of the lend was in 
farms, and only a little more than one-half 
of that m farms wee under enltivation In 
1934 there were m the country about 618 r 
387,000 acres of unappropriated and unsur- 
veyed land (see Luma, Punuo). Thu u an 


area more than two times the urea of Texas, 
and much of it mil yield the farmer good 
returns for Iub investment and labor 
The United States hoi the largest acreage 
of cultivated land of any country in the 



world except pos- 
sibly, China, for 
which statutes are 
not obtainable The 
crop acreage of tho 
United States ex- 
ceeds that of all the 
great countries of 
Europe combined, 

excluding Russia Of „ 

•tin m. nin L n,A relative rnoroR- 
itill greater sigmfi moxg 0F UKJ ^ 

casco u las acreage improved and 
per eapita of populo- unimproved 

turn, which in the United Statca is 35 per 
person, while in European countries it u 
from 1 5 to 1, end m tho United Kingdom 
only 04 In other words, them is 8 4 times 
as much land par person m craps in the 
United Stntcs as in the United Kingdom, and 
the improved land per person is much more 
than this 

With reference to tho food supply of the 
United States, tho Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington makes the following 
statement: 


Tbs Unites State* ia practical!) Independ- 
ent at the rest of the World in tho food sup- 
plr, sxocpt for cotteo, ton, sugar, cocoa, bl- 
uahaa and ollte oil. and the prlnolpal source 
of suppl) of those food prodoots. except In 
and cilia oil, la found In the western hemis- 
phere 

Of nil the cereals except rice, tho United 
States produces more than It consumes Tho 
United States produces nnd consumes shout 
ID per cent of the world’s corn, over it par 
cant of tho werld'u oats, between IS nnd SC 
per cent of the world's barter Of the world's 
rye, tho United States produces ml) about S 
per cent and of the world's rleo less than 1 
per cent. 


Agricultural Regions, The great agricul- 
tural regions ore the prelncs of the Missis- 
sippi Basin, east of the 100th meridian, tbc 
land bordering on tho Gulf of Mexico, and the 
valleys of the Pacific slops The Appa- 
lachian region la not so fertile os the others. 
However, in tho valleys and on other low 
lands there are many valuable farms In 
this part of the country tho raising of cereals 
ia not profitable, and the region cannot com- 
pete with the Mississippi Basra; hence the 
regain la charac te rised by small farms, whose 
occupants are engaged m a variety of rater- 
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ests The and region, including the Btetes 
mthm the Rocky Mountain plateau and the 
soathem part of California, embraces near- 
ly one-third of the country Over most of 
this tiie soil is fertile, and wherever water can 
he supplied for irrigation, abundant crops 
are raised The n ati o na l government has 
undertaken works of gigantie proportions, 
for the purpose of reclaiming as mnch as 
possible of this region The valleys of (he 
Pacific slope, when well watered, produce 
abundant crops of ell plants which can be 
nueed m that climate. 

The product map on page 3683 Bhowi that 
agriculturally the country is divided into 
pit regions The words m large type indi- 
cate the chief crop or industry in each region 
Those m smaller type indicate other products 
and industries A careful study of tins map 
will show that the northern New England 
states and New Tori are chiefly engaged in 
mixed farming and dairying, and that each 
of the other regiona a devoted to one or 
more principal crops or industries, each of 
which la worthy of special consideration 
For the development of agncoltnre m the 
country, see Aaeiouuross, end far more 
particular accounts, see subhead Agneutton, 
under the articles treating of the different 
states 

derails. As a whole, cereals constitute the 
most important agricultural product of the 
country The great region devoted to these 
crops comprises the stata of the Hiasianppi 
Basin, portions of Pemneylvsma and West 
Virginia, and portions of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California. The leading wheat- 
producing states are Kontana, North Da- 
kota, K an sa s , Nebraska and Oklahoma 
Mora than half the crop is winter wheat 
The annual crop vanes from 750,000,000 to 
about 850,000,000 bushels, but baa readied 

032.000. 000 bushels The leading corn-pro- 
ducing states nre Ulmoia, Iowa, Missouri, 
Indiana, Nebraska and Kansas The annual 
crop vanes from about 2^00,000,000 bushels 
to 3,200,000,000 bushels In 1935 it was 

1.400.000. 000 bushels The leading states in 
oats production are Minnesota and Iowa 
The crop amounts to about 1,200,000,000 
bushels yearly. Bice is produced m Loms- 
lana, South Carolina, Texas, Georgia, North 
Carolina and California The annual crop 
ia about 40,000,000 bushels fWid^ ifr 
buckwheat is grown m some states, and some 
of the Northern states also produce more or 
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less rye; bat m the production of tins gram 
the United States is fez behind some of the 
European countries. 

Cotton and Tobacco. Cotton ia the dnef 
product of the Southern states and the one 
from which they derive the greatest amount 
of money The annual crop hue reached 
16,000,000 bales, but averages 10,000,000 
The leading states in its production are 
Texas, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, South 
Carolina and Arkansas Tobacco is also an 
important crop, and it is generally distrib- 
uted over the country The amount grown 
yearly is about 1,200,000,000 pounds The 
leading states m tobacco production, m the 
order of them importance, an North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and South Carolina 
A number of other states also raise consider- 
able quantities 

Fruit. Horticulture Is an important 
branch of agriculture, and the raising of 
fruit is the leading occupation in Florida, 
Delaware, parts of New Jersey, the western 
part of New York and the southern and cen- 
tral parts of California, while its produc- 
tion engages the attention of a large number 
of farmeram Washington, Oregon, the moun- 
tainous part of Montana and a number of 
other states In Florida pineapples and 
oranges are the chief fruits In California 
oranges, lemons, apneofs, grapes, prunes and 
almonds, among the larger fruits, ere of 
greatest importance, while grapes and small 
fruits are raised m large quantities Gropes 
and peaches are grown oxtmaivdy in New 
York, and apples and peaches are produced 
m New York, Michigan, Colorado, Missouri 
and nnmsroni other states Small frmta, 
melndmg raspberries, blackberries and straw- 
berries, are found m nearly all parts of the 
country where there is sufficient rainfall for 
their growth. 

Other Crops. In Minnesota, Wiaoansm 
and some other Northern states, considerable 
flax is grown, mostly for the seed Sugar 
cane is raised in Louisiana and a few other 
of the Golf states, and the sugar beet b 
grown m many of the states Potatoes are 
raised m large quantities in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and New York Sweet potatoes an 
grown m Virginia, m the southern part of 
Dhnois and m a numbs of the Southern 
states Vegetables are grown for market in 
Delaware and New Jersey and in nearly all 
states in whieh large cities are loeated New 
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Tort and the states an the Pacific dope an 
noted for their production a£ hope 


Iare Stock. Much of the and region is 
well anted to grazing, and in this section of 
the country large herds of oattle and aheep 
an raued Texas leads m the prodnotion of 
cattle, and Wyoming u drat m the produe- 
bon of sheep Some of the com states, par- 
ticularly Iosra and Ulinoii, are noted for their 
beef cattle and hogs Hew Torit, the north- 
ern New England slates, Iowa, Illinois and 
Wisconsin are extensively engaged in dairy- 
ing, and the value of the deny products u 
greet The annual production of milk in 
the United States has amounted to 48 hil- 
hon quarts a year 

Poultry. The raising of poultry ii an im- 
portant branch of agricultural industry, and 
it engages many people m all parts of the 
country, though it has received las attention 
on foe Pacific ooaat than m other regions 
Abort 700,000,000 fowls an raised annu- 
ally and 2,000.000,000 eggs an produced 
The annual value of foe poultry products 
laahontOl^OOO^OO^OO The leading poultry 
states are Ulmoia, Missouri, Iowa, Ohio, 
Indiana, P-nTifm-iwij and Train 

Manufacturing Industries 

Causes of Development During foe 
early period of existence as a nation every- 
thing was made by hand, and the clothing 
and other necessities for foe family were pro- 
duced m foe home The mother was house- 
keeper, spinner, weaver and tailoress, the 
father was former, carpenter, blacksmith 
and harnemmaker, and the traveling shoe- 
maker came around once or twice a year 
and made shoes for the family Gradually, 
these industries began to be separated One 
fomdy in foe settlement made the doth, 
one man did foe carpenter work and another 
became a blacksmith Shops were erected, 
end when there was water power simple 
taaehmeiy was installed As foe number of 
tattlers increased, factories became more 
numerous and the distinction between trades 
more marked Nevertheless, the growth of 
foe manufacturing industries was slow until 
short I860, and since that date, they have 
developed more rapidly than any other knee 
of industry Now the United States is foe 
feeding manufacturing country of the world, 
producing more than one- third of the world’s 
manufactured products 

The chef causes for this rapid develop- 
ment of the Umted States as & manufactur- 


ing nation are the country’s abundant agri- 
cultural resources, da mineral resources, da 
extensive forests, foe remarkable transporta- 
tion facilities afforded, the inventive genius 
of the people and the o p p m - im nSiey for an 
extensive trade between the states The ex- 
tent end variety of agricultural products 
assure an abundance of food supplies for 
the people, and foe methods of agriculture 
are such fort a comparatively small propor- 
tion of the inhabitants can supply food for 
foe afire nation and also for export to 
foreign lands This laves large numbers 
free to engage m other occupations, and 
foil enables a larger proportion of the peo- 
ple to engage in manufacturing industries 
thin would be possible were foe agricultural 
conditions such that nearly all were depend- 
ent for rapport upon their own efforts m 

tilling flip gail 

The abundant supply of coal, non and 
other useful metals makes the manufacture 
of many products convenient and compara- 
tively chap This is particularly true of 
non and steel end fotar products, while foe 
presence of day and various forma of build- 
ing atone is of equal advantage in foe con- 
struction of factories and other establish- 
ments connected directly or indirectly with 
manufacturing industries The great forest 
anas provide an abundance of lumber end 
timber for ell articles made of wood, hence 
foie fane of manufactures baa been developed 
on a very large scale 

In addition to foe coal for fuel, thou- 
sands of streams furnish abundant water 
power, and foe invention of the electne motor 
baa brought into use many power sites so 
far from menufeetnnqg centers that the 
location of factories on than formerly was 
impracticable Since electne power can be 
earned distances without greet loss, it may 
operate factories hundreds of mile* foam ita 
source The perfection of the gasoline en- 
gine has greatly increased the power for 
propelling machinery While not adapted to 
large foctonea this engme supplies power 
to many small industries 

The *Tngnwm people have always hem 
noted for their mechanical ingenuity, and 
fogy have produced a great number of ma- 
chines and devices which have greatly m- 
flu raced, end m some cases hare revolution- 
ized, foe industries of the world Chief 
among these ere the cotta gin, foe sewing 
machine, foe steamboat, the reaping machine, 
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added printing and publishing, as another 
major industry. 
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the telegraph and the telephone To these, 
maty others of lesser importance might be 
added Thar sombined effect has been to 
simplify and cheapen many processes of 
la eif” P w ft t i n 'in g* , transportation and com- 
munication, all of -which hare aided in the 
development of manufacturing industry 

The freedom of commerce between the 
states is one of the greatest advantages en- 
joyed by the country. Da no other region 
of the World a there such an extent of coun- 
try entirely face from tariff barriers In 
addition to this, the conn try embraces lo- 
calities whose needs differ widely, conse- 
quently there is a demand for interchange 
of products among these sections, and these 
candituma have combined to bmld np a do- 
mestic commerce much greater Stan that 
known in any other country m the world 
This has led to the development of various 
toes of manufactures Ho other country 
has such extensive and numerous transpor- 
tation lines, both by water and by rail, fames 
the carrying of commodities from one sec- 
tion to another is comparatively easy and 
cheap 

Looatum of Manufacturing Districts 
The manufacturing districts are very un- 
evenly distributed over the country In gen- 
eral, those states east of the Mi*aeippi Error 
and north of the Ohio are the leading manu- 
facturing states, and more than four-fifths 
of aH the manufactures m the country are 
produced within this territory Without this 
lnmt sxs a few important msmffietnres, 
and these are being rapidly developed 
Among than are the iron industries iff Ala- 
bama and Georgia and the ootton industries 
of Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina Some of the large cities 
on the Mississippi are also important manu- 
facturing centers Chef among these are 
Samt Louie, Stmt Paul and Minneapolis On 
the Pacific coast, lumbering, the manufacture 
of faimtmre and some other industries are 
foffy developed, while others an increasing 
xn number and importance from year to yen 

Le a din g Industries. Among the many 
manufactured products of the country the 
following are the most important Food 
products, inclu ding flour and meat, iron and 
steel, textiles, autemobika, lumber and its 
allied produets, leather end its flushed prod- 
ucts, metals other than non and steel, with 
venous allied products, sad paps To the 
manufacture of these commodities should be 


Food Product) The tune was when tbs 
farms earned his wheat to the local null, 
brought home the flour, and the wife cooked 
all the food for the household, but that tuna 
has passed, and now much of the food con- 
sumed m rural distrusts as wall as the cities 
is prepared in large establishments Da 
addition to flour sad cured meat, canned 
goods, breakfast foods, biscuits and numer- 
ous other srbeles are turned ont m large 
quantities of an immense annual value 

The great fruit-growing regions of Cali- 
fornia, Flonda and other States have devel- 
oped a vast industry m tho raising and mar- 
keting of citrus and other valuable fruits 
Thanks to the development of improved 
methods of refrigeration in transport, 
oranges, grapefruit, grapes, and other van- 
ebes of succulent finite an accessible prac- 
tically everywhere in tho country. 

Iron and Steel The United States pro- 
duces more inn end steel than any other 
country At the outbreak of the World War 
(1B14) the output of pig mm and steel in 
the United States was nearly equal to the 
combined output of Germany, France and 
Great Britain, the next three largest pro- 
ducer* The leading states m the menu 
feature of iron and stool products an Penn- 
sylvania, Dlmois, Ohio and Indiana Min- 
nesota and Michigan lead in the production 
of mm ore 

Textile) New England is the gnat cen- 
ter for the manufacture of cotton goods, and 
Haasashuaetts is the leading state in this 
industry Outside of New England, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Ala- 
bama have established extensive cotton nulls 
In the output of her cotton goods, the United 
States is second only to Great Britain Next 
in importance to the momffheture of cotton 
goods is the manufacture of woolens, includ- 
ing carpets and hats Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania and Rhode Island are the states 
in which this industry is principally loeated, 
Philadelphia bemg one of the greatest cen- 
ters of carpet manufacture in the world 
In the manufacture of silk goods the United 
States is the leading nation, followed by 
France The great centers of the industry 
are m New Jersey and Pennsylvania Ex- 
tensive faotonee for the production of knit 
goods an also found throughout flic New 
England and North Atlantic states 
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iAmltt The lumbering industries natur- 
ally center in thoee etates containing exten- 
ds forest areas It u now largest m Oregon 
and 'Washington 

leather Pennsylvania ranks first m the 
faming and ttnwTimg of leather ( while Mas- 
sachusetts is Ihe leading state m the prodne- 
turn of boots and shoes Perhaps in no 
other industry is the effect of American in- 
vention and perfection of organisation better 
seen than in the mannfastnre of boots and 
shoes Owing to the invention of a num- 
ber of ingenious machines, this industry has 
been highly organized, and the United States 
produces more boots and shoes than any 
other country. 

Paper In the manufacture of paper the 
United States also leads the world Much 
of this product is now made from wood pulp, 
which is generally manufactured in the states 
fast have large supplies of suitable timber 
for this purpose. The annual output of 
paper and wood pulp products is about 
5,000,000 tons 

Automobiles Although it is one of the 
youngest industries m the country, the mam- 
feature of automobiles has readied third plaae 
among the manufacturing mdnstnes In 
1929, the best veer of tbs industry, 5,358414 
automobiles and truabs wen muds, the value 
of all automobiles owned m the country was 
about $3,000,000,000, and of motor trucks 
about $600,000,000 Registrations numbered 
m er 29,500,000 

The leading states m the industry are 
Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin and New York. 

Other Industrie s Conneetmnt leads in the 
manuf acture of small articles, such as needles, 
pins, bnttona, docks, and various lands of 
hardware The great watch factories of the 
country are at ‘Waltham, Mass , end Elgin, 
ID The manufacture of electrical appara- 
tus and appliances ts extensive and still on 
the increase Before the 'World War toe 
United 8totee depended upon Germany far 
most of its chemicals and dyestuffs, bnt the 
war prevented the exportation of these prod- 
ucts from Germany, and ^ in condition sthn- 
ulated manufacturing chemists to supply the 
maxtat with Amen can-made goods The 
•er also eansed a great advance m shipbuild- 
ing, placing the country second only to Great 
Britain hi fins industry In the manufacture 
of agricultural implements and machinery 
the United States surpasses every other na- 
bsn This industry is most extensive in 


Shuns, Chicago being the leading eenier 
Other states m which it is large are Ohm, 
New York and 'Wisconsin The yearly out- 
put is about $600,000,000. Annual produc- 
tion of clay, glass and stone products is 
over $1,000,000,000 Besides then larger in- 
dustries there ere many smaller ones, con- 
sidered as miscall an eons, whose annual out- 
put exceeds $1,000,000,000 m value, while the 
hand trades, nr those occupations m which the 
articles are produced by the use of hand 
tools, have an annual output exceeding 
#1484^09,000. 

Transportation and O namnnlcatiOB 

Waterways The United States has over 

12.000 miles of aeaooast and more than 

18.000 miles of inland waterways Formerly 
file Inland waterways wan of the greeted 
importance, mice by them m«n« the in- 
terior of the country found an outlet to the 
see The moet important systems of these 
waterways are those of the Mississippi River 
and tributaries and the Great lakes Since 
the construction of railways, the mar eye 
terns have beoome lees valuable, bnt the 
completion of canals, by means of which 
steamers of deep draft oan pass from the 
lakea to the ocean through the Saint Law- 
xenea River has rendered this waterway of 
great importance In connection with it, 
fte construction of the Ene Canal, early m 
the nineteenth centnxy, opened the way for 
the transportation of oommodihcB between 
file Atlantic seaboard and the interior The 
important canals are described under their 
fifiet 

Railroads, The first railroade of impor- 
tance in the United States were constructed 
in 1830 and 1832, and at the close of the 
latter year there were 28 mils of railway 
m the country In 1935 the mileage was 
over 250,000 or more than that of the en- 
tire continent of Europe. It la nearly one- 
third of all the mileage of the world Natu- 
rally fiia older states eontam the larger num- 
ber of lines, the portion of the counby east 
of file Mississippi Hirer is folly supplied with 
railways, re that nearly all towns have con- 
venient means of communication la the 
Appalachian region, the longest lines ex- 
tend approximately north and south; west of 
these mountains the general trend of the 
railways is east and west; m the Mississippi 
YaDey there are a number of north and 
south lines, connecting Chicago and Samt 
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Lomfl with important commercial ports on the 
SnJf of Mexico. Sane of these lines ex- 
tend into Hesse. 

Six transcontinental hues now extend to 
the Pacific coast, end the Canadian Pacific, 
the fiBnmthim North am and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, only a short disfamoo north of the 
inteniahonal boundary line, also render 
same sernoe to the inhabitants of the north- 
ern part of the country. Electric railways 
connect many towns situated within a few 
miles of one another, and these systems are 
being extended to thermal districts, especial- 
ly m the eastern part of the country and 
the southern pert of California. On the 
whole, the country m well supplied with 
water and nnl transportation 

Roads. The development of railways and 
their importance in the industrial systems 
of the country has earned neglect of wagon 
roads, and in the construction of these im- 
portant mama of transportation the United 
States is far behmd European oonntnea In 
most states the roads are poor, and m acme 
states, during certain seasons of the year, 
they are wsll-nigh impassable 

In 1893 the United States Department of 
Agriculture inaugurated the Good Roads 
Movement, and since that time the national 
government has given some assi stance in im- 
proving the public highways In 1914 Con- 
gress appropriated 625,000,000 for the oon- 
stroehon and improvement of roads, end in 
1918 fins amount was increased to $28 8r 
760,000, to be spent within the nest three 
years This money was divided among the 
states on condition that each state must ap- 
propriate as much money as it received from 
the national government Federal cooper- 
ation has been continued since on a genov 
ons scale, aided by state appropriations. 

Air Service. There are about twenty-five 
c omp a nie s of mayor importance engaged m 
transport aemoe They operate about 4£00 
'planes, and caver nearly 60,000,000 «ml«« a 
year Passengers earned now number more 
than 250,000 yearly , ea rned 

reached a total of more than 9,000,000 pounds 
a year, and express, more than 3,000,000 
pounds Passenger 'planes are increasing in 
capacity The continent is spanned between 
daylight and daiAm— 

Oamosroa 

Domestic Commerce. The domestic com- 
merce of tiie United States is larger than 
that of any (Aar country and far exceeds 


its trade with foreign nations Tim widely 
separated sections of the country, differing 
from one another m climate, soil and prod- 
ucts, create a great demand in each seehon 
for the produetB of the others, and in tbs 
supplying of this demand an extensive am- 
meres has sprung up The amount of tins 
trade cannot be obtained, smee no record 
is kept of the shipments of merchandise that 
are not entered at customhouses; but that it is 
very great is evident to all who are con- 
versant with commercial systems 

Foreign Commerce Before 1916, in its 
foreign commerce the United States was ex- 
ceeded by Great Britain and Germany and 
ranked third among the great natrons But 
the World War created snob a demand for 
American prodnets that it advanced to first 
place In 1620 it occupied first place, with 
imports and exports exceeding 13 billion 
dollars TUs immense total gradnally de- 
creased until under normal conditions the 
totals were between 3 billion and 5 billion 
dollars Under normal conditions the exports 
are divided among various prodnets as fol- 
lows Agricultural prodnets, 62 per sent; 
manufactures, SO per cent; forest prodnets, 
4 percent, mining prodnets; 8 per cent The 
imports have the following apportionment 
Raw material, 38 per eant; food and domestic 
animals, 21 per cent; manufactures, 1670 
per cent; luxuries, 1447 per cent 

Host of the foreign trade was earned 
on with tbs European natrons in the fol- 
lowing order of importance: The United 
Kingdom, Germany, France, Netherlands, 
Belgium Italy and Russia also have a con- 
siderable share Of Asiatic nations Japan 
has the first place and China the second. 
Europe takes about three-fourths of the ex- 
ports and supplies one-half of the imports 
Of the other foreign nations, Canada is the 
meet important m North America, and Bra- 
zil, Argentina and Chile lead in Sooth Amer- 
ica. The great seaports engaged in Euro- 
pean trade are New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, while those engaged 
m trade with China, Japan and the 
Philippines are San Francisco, Seattle and 
Taooma The Panama Canal has also 
brought the Atiantic ports mneh nearer these 
far-eastern oountnee 

While Amainww products are found m 
all countries of tiro world, the foreign com- 
merce of the United States has untd reoentiy 

bean crippled, from the fact that na nn y 
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all of it is earned in the ehips of other na- 
tions, American vessels being engaged almost 
entirely m the coastwise trade During the 
World War the number of American mer- 
chant dupe was greatly increased, and most 
of the new ships were engaged m foreign 
bade, placing the country for a few years 
approximately m the position it held before 
the Cml War, 

The People 

Colonial Period, Dnrmg the Colonial 
Period settlements were made by English, 
Scotch, Irish, Swedes, Dutch, French and 
Germans, but the people from the British 


toon, by their force of character and superior 
education they impressed their ideals upon 
the others, and at the beginning of the Revo- 
lutionary War the 2,000,000 or more in- 
habitants of the Titngl'sh colonies were fl™iy 
united Moreover, dating this century and 
a half of their existence the political ideas 
of the colonies were developed and estab- 
lished so firmly that there was little danger 
of their being changed by immigration m 
the years that followed, and the country 
entered upon its national existence with a 
population firmly muted as to nationality 
and social and political ideas 



Mca far outnumbered oil others With the 
exception of the Germans, about 100,000 of 
whom settled m Pennsylvania, the other 
nationalities in famn blended with the Eng- 
lish, so that in language, customs, government 
and commercial methods the colonies ware 
thoroughly Anglo-Saxon 
Many of the first settlers were people of 
exceptional character and ability, who were 
driven to the New World by civil or reli- 
gious persecution Thu applies to the 
Quakers and Germans in Pennsylvania and 
the Huguenots of South Carolina, ss wall 
as to the Puritans of New England Al- 
though these people were fewer m number 
than those who came to better there eondi- 


Incraaje in Population The first nap 
tmnal eensns was taken in 1790 At that 
tana the United States contented in round 
numbers 4,000,000 inhabitants About one- 
fifth of these, or 700,000, were negroes The 
growth m population by decades m shown in 
the table on page 8690 
Tim greatest growth has been m the cen- 
tre! and western states, where the menaee 
has been unusually laige This is due to 
the fertility of the soil m the Mississippi 
Valley and the opportunities end advantages 
offered by a new country Throe attracted 
large numbers of immigrants 
Movemsnt Westward, In 1790 the center 
of population was 23 miles east of Baltimore 
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The sen ter moved westward with varying 
degrees of rapidity, as indicated by the stars 
on the map printed on tbs page The 
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center of population has varied dightly 
from fame to fame from an east and west 
line, and during the period m which the 
statee in the Mumamppi Valley and farth ra- 
west wen being settled it moved forward 
more rapidly than it did during be deeades 
between 1900 end 1930 Dating this latter 


Island, with 6648 people to the square sola, 
wae the most densely popnlated, Massa- 
chusetts, with 528 6, was second, New Jersey 
had 638, Connecticut, 333, New York, 264, 
Pennsylvania, 215 , Maryland, 164 , Ohio, 163 , 
Delaware, 121, Illinois, 136 All other 
states had fewer than 100 people to be 
square mile Wyoming, with 28, and Ne- 
vada, wib 0 8, were be least densely popu- 
lated The percentage of increase from 1900 
to 1930 is shown in be accompanying map, 
taken from a Bulletin of the Bnrcaa of bo 
Census By bis it will he seen that the move- 
ment of population has been to be states 
west of be Mississippi The increase from 
1920 to 1930 woe greatest m California-— 
66 7 per cant. Next was Florida— 61 6 par 
cent, followed by Michigan, with 32 per cent, 
Anxona 30 per cent, New Jersey 281 per 
cant, Texas 249 per cent, North Carolina 
23 9 per cant, Oregon 21 8 per cent 
Growth of Cities Since the argnmzar 
fa on of be government, be population of 
eitaea and towns has increased far more, pro- 
portionately, ban be population of be 
country et large, and this proportion has 
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period be center of population advanced been constantly increasing In 1790, 34 
westward about 70 nulea, bang m 1980 about people out of every 100 lived in cities of 
3 miles northeast of Lnrton, Xnd 8,000 or more inhabitants In 1840 bis 

Denary Had the population been even- proportion had increased to 86 per MO In 
Y, OMihnted over the yuntry, excluding 1850, one-eighth of be people dwelt m cities 
Alaska andHawan, m 1930, bare would of 8,000 or over, in 1800, over one-fourth, 
have been forty-one people to the square and by M30, over one-bad This rapid 
mile The average density was 4L3* Bhoda growth of cities is due, principally, to bo 
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establishment of the feetory system, neces- 
sitating the bringing together of a luge num- 
ber of operatrras, to msressed facilities of 
transportation, to immigration, and to a de- 
sire for better schools 
The following table melndes the seventy 
largest eifaes of the United States The 
population statistics an government census 
returns for 1930 

New TorU W T. *,110,446 

Chicago, HI !,JT|, 4 U 

Phllaflclphla, Pa. l,95o',961 

Detroit, Uloh 1,565,668 

Dos Anaoloa, Calif 1,238,018 

Cleveland, Ohio 100 no 

St Louie, Ho 8SL060 

Baltimore, ltd 804,174 

Boaloii, Man 711,188 

PltUbnrgh, Pa 889,117 

Sea Tran cisco. Calif SI4J04 

Ullaaakee, Wla 57LI4S 

Bnttalo, N T 

tVeahlastoa, D C 488,860 

Minneapolis, Minn 464,186 

Now Orleans, La 488,78! 

Cincinnati, Ohio 411,160 

Nonark, N J 446,811 

Esaaea Cltj, Ho 691,748 

Seatdo, Wkeh 616,666 

Indianapolis, lad 664,1(1 

Boehwter, N T 111,1,1 

Seram, City, N J 218,716 

Loam Ola, Kj 607,746 

"rtland, Oreffon 391,212 

Bouton, Tosm SBt.SSS 

Volodo, Ohio 290,712 

Colnmhm, Ohio 290^64 

Bangor, Gotorodo S8T,BSl 

Oakland, Calif 284,069 

Bt Paul, Ulnn 271,006 

Atlanta, Go 270.618 

Mas, Tolas 160,47s 

Birmingham, Ala 269,878 

166,048 

gJmpUs, Tenn 162.142 

PnnUonce, r i 262111 

Ban Antonio, Texas 221,642 

Omaha, Nobr 114,009 

Wreeneo, N X 686,116 

Bojlon, Ohio 180,911 

Worcaiter, Maaa 111,111 

Oklahoma Cttj, Okla 166189 

Hlchmons, Ta 1)6,918 

i™”*etown, Ohio 179 906 

Oread Kaplde, Hloh Ml 696 

{jartford. Conn 164.876 

Jwt TVorth, Tea 161,441 

181866 
188,491 
111,616 
148,190 
147,918 
146 716 
111 411 
146 869 
146,811 


Paterson, N J 
Toakere, N r 
Norfolk Ta 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Albany, N T 
Trenton, N J 
Kansan city, Etna 
Chattanooea, Teas 
Camden, N J 
Erie, Pa. 

Spokane, Waah 


111,516 
19 4 641 
169.7M 
169 649 
187.416 
18S.JSS 
161667 
118798 
116.700 
1168(7 
11E.E14 


w - ■ — m*, act 

Bh\«n, Conn 
Jtat, Mich 
NUhMlls. Tenn 
aprinrteW, Maas 
2® Csllf 

Brtdyaport, Conn 
awanton. Pa 
D*» Moines, Iowa 
£onc Beach, Calif 
JSfh ?2a 


Salt Lake city, Utah 


141 158 
148,667 


I mmi gration Previous to 1800 no sta- 
bles of immigration were kept Good au- 
thorities, however, estimate that at the be- 
ginning of the Revolutionary War about 
one-fifth of the people were immigrants and 
that from 1790 to 1800 about 6,000 people 
entered the country each year During the 
first half-century following the adoption of 
the Constitution, immigration was small , 
and previous to the Civil War, only about 
00,000 foreigners had settled in the United 
Statea After 1870 immigrants began to 
come by the thousands, and by 1810 they 
had added nearly 30,000,000 to the popula- 
tion, Previous to 1865 most of the immi- 
grants were from the northern countries of 
Europe, the majority coming from the 
British Isles, Germany, Norway and Sweden 
Most of them settled in toe new states, 
in the northern pert of toe Mississippi Tal- 
ley, where their descendants now constitute 
a thrifty, lnw-abicbng and industrious peo- 
ple After tost tme, however, toe character 
of i mmi gration almost entirely changed, win 
by far the larger proportion of xmimgnuite 
came from Italy end Austria-Hungary, into 
■mailer numbers from other countries of 
Southern Europe. Since 1927 immigrants are 
admitted only to toe number of 150,000 per 
year 

In 1850 only 6 7 people m 100 among toe 
population ware foreign born, vrlnle m 1930 
toe proportion exceeded 19 For toe year 
ending June 80, 1910, 1,041,570 aliens en- 
tered the United States, and each year there- 
after until 1615 over 1 , 000,000 immigrants 
were received each 3 ear Between 1820 end 
1914 about 32,000,000 oluna entered toe 
country, exclusive of temporary arrivals, a 
number equal to almost one-third toe en- 
tire population Immigration was greatly re- 
duced during the World War In 1914, toe 
number of immigrants waa 1£L8,4S0; m 
3915 it was 328,700, and for 1916 and 1917 
the number was less than 300,000, because of 
toe war which, was being waged in Europe. 

In 1917 Congress passed a law restricting 
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immigration to those who could read fit least 
one language For u fuller account of this 
subject, see the article ImnaamoK 

Color. In 1780 the negroes constituted 
one-fifth of the population and in 1910, lees 
than one-ninth; that is, of the entire popula- 
tion, 9,827,783 were negroes In 1830 the 
number had increased to 11^591,000, accord- 
ing to the census of the United States gov- 
ernment 

The great majority of negroes ere found 
in the states south of the Ohio Hirer, includ- 
ing Texes and Arkansas, though bordering 
states contain large numbers In South 
Carolina and Mississippi, die negroes out- 
number the white population In 1830 there 
were also 74854 Chinos and 138,834 Japan- 
ese m the United States The greater pro- 


Gctmany, Switzerland, Scotland, Holland, 
France and England In large cities and 
m some rural communities immigrants settle 
m communities and for years maintain them 
language and many of the customs of the 
Old World, but m most instances the chil- 
dren educated in the public schools besoms 
Americanized 

With very few exceptions, English is the 
language spoken throughout the country, 
and everywhere it is the official language of 
the land After the United States entered 
the World War many states prohibited the 
teaching of any hnng language, except Eng- 
lish in die public schools 

In 1800 the population was 78 , 303887 , not 
reckoning die outlying possessions In 1920 
it was 105,710,620 In 1830 the census report 
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portion of oriental immigrants arc con- 
fined to the Pnofie states Than wen also 
m the country 832,397 Indians, most of whom 
were on reservations The Indian population 
is gradually decreasing, as is also the tUmi— 
The number of Japanese increased more than 
25 percent in ten yean, mostly m Cahforma 
and Washmetou. 

Present Character The population of 
the United States comprises representatives 
of nearly eray race and nation, and the 
large cities an probably more cosmopolitan 
than any others in the world. Because of 
this characteristic, the percentage of illit- 
eracy in the country is higher «h«p it is m 
vomc of the European countries, namely, 


for continental United States was 122,776,- 
046, and for the outlying possessions, 14*- 
233,389 The population of each of these pos- 
sessions is given m the respective articles 
describing them 

Government 

General Features, The national govern- 
ment began with the Continental Congress, 
wfaieh, after the Declaration of Independence, 
framed the first national constitution, known 
as the Articles of Confederation Tins in- 
strument, however, waa soon found to be 
inadequate to the needs of die country and 
in 1737 the Constitution, establishing die 
present go vernm ent, was framed As or- 
ganised under die Constitution, the govern- 
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jnent of the Doited States is a federal repub- 
lic, m -which the states ere self-governing, 
each having a republican form of govern- 
ment 

The powers of the national government 
an defined bp the Constitution, and all pow- 
ers not specifically delegated to the United 
States an reserved to the states and to the 
people However, the states are prohibited 
from the exercise of certain powers, among 
which an mating treaties with foreign na- 
tions, declaring war and coining money 
Then an other power*, also, whieh they an 
forbidden to exercise except by permission 
of the national government 

The national government is organised in 
three coordinate department*, legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial 

'While these departments, withm certain 
hunts, an independent of one another, each 
m so related to the others aa to form, with 
than, an organic whole Tor instance, laws 
mnSt originate in the legislative department, 
hut the president has the power of veto, and 
the judicial department can render any law 
mill and void by declaring it nnconabtubonal 
The legislative department also has power 
to impeach and try United States officers, 
mdudmg the head of the executive depart- 
ment, and the president cannot appoint to 
certain offices except by the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate The relation of these 
departments to each other ia shown m the 
diagram accompanying the article Crvn, Gov- 
EBraaii, and the government of each state 
is described in the article on that state 

Legislative Department The legmUtave 
department consists of a Congress, compris- 
ing a House of Heprasantatives and a Senate 
The House of Representatives consists of 
members apportioned among the states ac- 
cording to population, the apportionment 
bang made every ten years Bach state has 
at least one Representative, whatever its 
Population The member* are chosen at 
a general election, on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday of Hovember, in even-num- 
taied yean, and they hold their offices for 
two yean The apportionment m 1911 was 
on* Representative to every 211,430 inhab- 
its, and the number of Representatives 
according to this apportionment was 435 
The Home of Repraentabves elects one of 
ifa members as the presiding officer, entitled 
opscher, for a term of two years All hills 
for raising revenue must originate in this 


branch of Congress, hut in passing bills, the 
two houses must agree, end they have equal 
power to reject measures 
The 8 mate is composed of two members 
from each state, formerly ehosemby die state 
legislature, but since the adoption of the 
Seventeenth A m e n d m e nt , elected by popular 
vote for a term of six years Members are 
so elected that the terms of one-thud of the 
Senators expire every two years The pre- 
siding officer ia the Vice-President of the 
United States The Senate has sole power 
to try oases of impeachment and to ratify 
treaties with foreign nations 
Executive Department The executive de- 
partment consists of the President, the Vioe- 
Premdent and such other officers a* the Presi- 
dent may select or aa may be provided for 
by law The President and the Vice-Presi- 
dent are ahossi by electors for a term of four 
years In order that fl»* branch of the gov- 
ernment might ha efficiently administered, 
Washington established, in 1789, the follow- 
ing departments State, War and Davy, 
Treasury and Postoffice Since then the fol- 
lowing departments have bean added In- 
tenor, 1849, Justice, 1870, Agnonltare, 
1889, and Commerce and Labor, 1908, which 
m 1918 waa divided mto the Department of 
Commeree and the Department of Labor 
With the exception of the Department of 
Justus and the Poatoffiee Department, the 
officer* at the heads of the departments an 
styled Secretaries The Attorney-General m 
the head of die Department of Justice, and 
the Postmaiter-Ghmeral ia at the head of the 
Poetofflca Department These heads of the 
department, taken oollecbvely, constitute 
the President’s Cabinet Each of the depart- 
ments is explained under its title The heads 
of departments and other important officer* 
are appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the 8enete, while many 
minor officer* ar* appointed by the President 
without «ywi«nltmg the Senate, or by the 
heads of departments 
The President is commander m chief of the 
army and navy, has the power to call Con- 
gress m special session, when neeemary, and 
can veto any bill passed by Congress, though 
such a bill may he passed over hie veto by a 
two-third* vote of the members of each house 
It is the President's duty to tend a message 
to Congress at the beginning of eaeh session, 
setting forth the condition of the country 
and r e comm ending such legislation as he 
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tmsaoneis appointed by the United States, 
nrd the inhabitants were given on aetiv e part 
in the management of government affairs as 
nniilty as they became competent Non 
both of the'e possessions have their own legis- 
latures. For a detailed statement, the read- 
er i< referred to the subhead Got eminent in 
the articles describing each of these posses- 
sions Alesha and Hawaii are organised 
territories The Virgin Islands, acquired by 
purchase from Denmark in 1017, are under 
an appointed governor 
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Stato Governments The government of 
each state is based upon a constitution, nnd 
in the main follows tlio plan of llic national 
government Nearly all states have a legis- 
lature of two branches, n Senate nnd a House 
or representatives In many the members 
of the senate are elected for a longer term 
than the members of the bon*e, and m "omc 
•talcs the terms of only a part of the sena- 
tors expire at one time, so that one-half of 
them arc chosen nt each general election 
The executive officers of tho slate are us- 
ually n governor, n lieutenant-governor, a see 
rv'ary of slate, a treasurer, an attorney-gen- 
c*al and a superintendent or commissioner 
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of paths instruction. to these note* states 
odd an auditor of public aoooonta and a 


the state government deala with all liters 
pertaining to the interests of the state, such 
as lavs governing marriage and drome, the 
obligation of contract*, {he settling of estates, 
the transference of »al property and flu 
regulation of loans, interests and mortgages 
In the matter of courts there is a greater 
divaigenee of plan Almost every state has 
a supreme court, wlueh has a hunted original 
jurisdiction, and to which cases of certain 
importance may be appealed from the lower 
courts Below tins an eiremt courts, winch 
usually have jurisdiction over several oonn- 


township officers an chosen at an annuel 
town meeting, m which *11 voters have a right 
to participate All the pubho business of the 
loss! community is a the bands of these 
town officers In the ooonty system the town- 
ship is not recognised, the county bong the 
principal unit of government The only 
subdroaon is flu parish Tinder this pin 
nearly atl matters of public interest an 
looked after by county officers, who an 
chosen at regular eleetum* In most states 
these are known as Bounty eommusioiieii, or 
county supervisors Between Hew England 
and Virginia a third form of local govern- 
meat grew np It was flu outgr o wth of the 
two systems described above and may bo 
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ties, and in some states there are cormty called the muzd, or tffmsfojhMxntfo system, 
wraitfi Almost all the states have county Undor this schema certain nrmor duties de- 

probate courts for the settlement of estates valve upon township officers, while more an- 

Xiocal Government The eariy eotomste portent loesl duties rest with county officers, 
established two fonzis of local government) The officers of the county include eosunis- 

tin township form m New England, and the nosers, representing the different towns of 

o«t nty &rm hi Virginia and other swjfewn the county, an auditor, a register of deeds, a 

colonies Mum rimped the local goygr ra Msii treasurer and a superintendent of school 

hi most of the original states Under the or school eonmnSBonar Other office™ are 

fonner plan &« township is the rant, and the samafames added. Bus system, on the who3% 
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densels* popnlntcd tlier srcro anbdmded, 
and the sabdmsions were IB time admitted 
into the Union and berame state* Under 
n timtonal ROTrrninent the Rmemor and 
tcmtonnl jndpes are appointed lij the Presi- 
dent frith the ndneo and con*ent of the 
Senate; olhcrei«e the territory administer* 
its loeal affair*, the 'ime a* docs a state, 
eleetmi; n lem*lnlnro srhieh enaets lawn to 
mw>t the needs of its inhabitant* In JHO 
Ala l n and Itasran seem territories. 
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Trnance The Constitution give* Con- 
gress power to levy end collect direct taxes, 
duties on imported goods and excise taxes. 
Direct taxation Boon proved to he nnpop- 



AMERICA AT THE THIS OF THE REVO- 


LUTION 

nlar, and except in extreme cases, each as 
war, rebellion and famine, mi rarely 
adopted until 1913, when an income tax law 
was passed Most of the governments reve- 
nue, however, until 1920 was derived from 
import duties and excise taxes on s pm tnon a 
hqnais, tobacco and other articles of manu- 
facture, particularly luxuries In that year 
the nation lost its liquor revenue for 13 years 
through the prohibition amendment In 1917 
taxes were levied on many articles not ordi- 
narily taxed, became of the expenses incurred 
an account of the World War 
The income is am ple for the usual needs 
at the gin eminent Loans arc occasionally 
obtained through the sale of bonds Dur- 
ing the World War five such loans were made, 
aggregating $19,100, 000,000 Tour of them 
ware designated as Liberty Loans, and the 
fifth as the Victory Loan All ware over- 
subscribed United States bonds are usually 
payable after a long period, and while the 
interest is low, the permanency of the in- 
vestment and the perfect security offered 


by the government make them very desirable 
to capitalists 

The most important items of expenditure 
are pensions, the postofiJce, thB army, the 
navy and the interest on the public debt 

Political Divisions. Within the United 
States proper there are 48 states and 1 fed- 
eral district The external possessions eon- 
sat of the territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
Guam, the Philippines, Totals, Porto Bioo, 
the Virgin Islands, formerly the Danish Wait 
Indies, and a few other small islands At 
the adoption of the Constitution there were 
thirteen organized states, and these are 
known as the Original States The first new 
state admitted wan Vermont, in 1791, and 
the last were Hew Mexico and Annum, wluoh 
coma into the Union in 1919 The outlying 
posseanona era deaenbed under their titles. 
The table on page 3696 includes only the 
dates within the United Stain proper The 
figures given are taken from the United 
States Census of 1930 Ancona and Hew 
Mameo, the latest additions to the union of 
states, elect one Bepreseutafavo each Each 
State will be found described under da title 

Territorial Expansion 


At the organisation of the government, 
the Mississippi Bxver framed the western 
boundary of the United States, and the 



UNITES STATES IN ISM 
area of the country was 828,000 aqoara miles 
Only about 800,000 square miles, or a little 
over one-third of this area, was actually 
settled In 1803 the first great addition of 
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twntory was made by the purcbasse of Lonis- 
uns Sixteen yean later, tine waa Mowed 
]jy {he acquisition of Florida. With these 
mcmbom «rf tamtnrT. fee country was open- 
ly commit ted to the policy of expanding her 
jonfiiH, go that m the admission of Texas 
and the over of the territory ceded by 
jfaoeo no new policy was established, ex- 
cept in As method pursued dins fur ell 
territory acquired had been adjoining the 
United States, but m 1867 Secretary Seward, 
in the purchase of Alaska, took a radical step, 
m acquiring territory somewhat remote from 
the country A (till more radical step was 
fp iro fi m the annexation of Bewail and the 
nennirition of the Philippine Islands and 
Porto Bieo In 1917 the Danish West Indies 
wen purchased and renamed the Virgin Is- 
lands Each of these poosesnons is described 
under its title 

The following table contains data concern- 
ing the territory added to the United States 
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Education 

The United States has no national system 
of education, m the sense that there laan 
educational system administered by the Fed* 
era! government. However, from the tuna 
of the Ordinance of 1787, in which certain 
sections of land in the Northwest Territory 
were reserved for educational pur poses , the 
national g o v ernm ent has assisted very ma- 
tenally in pnbho education,, by granting 
generous portions of the public d oronm for 
the support of untremties, agneultuxul col- 
leges and public schools, and m 1917 hberal 
appropriations ware granted for vocational 
education bdow college grade. In addition 


to this it mmntaiM the Office of Education, 
which n a division under the Department of 
the Interior The chief officer, called the 
commissioner of education, collect statistics 
and publishes a biennial report, containing 
educational date of national importance 
Further than this his duties an advisory 
only. However, under the able emnmie- 
Bionera who have filled the office amoe the bn- 
reau was established, vary modi has been 
done to advance the educational interests of 
the country The work of the Office is more 
fully explained in the article Enroino®, 
tones or 

The adrmnutniion of the pnbho schools 
is left to the states, and each m a i n t a ins its 
own system of pnbho education However, 
these systems to elaeely resemble one another 
that, takan together, they practically consti- 
tute a national system of education The ar- 
ticles Coiouar Schools, High Bcmoana, and 
thorn on the i m p o rt a nt umvemhea of the 
country will furnish additional information 

Art and literature 

For information on American art aee the 
articles Panranra and Scotptohe American 
literature will be found m the article Iaxsai- 
runs, subhead Amman Literature 

History 

Discovery and Exploration. At the tone 
of its discovery by Europeans, America was 
inhabited by savages belonging to the Ameri- 
can, or Bed, nee The origin and antiquity 
of these people and the degree of their 
civilization are still subjects of investigation 
and dispute It is also uncertain at vrbat tame 
and pises the American continents were first 
dis c o vered None seamen an and to have 
vurted the North American coast about A D 
1000, and it u probable that fishermen from 
Northern Europe had made voyages across 
the Atlantic before that date But even if 
both these facts ware true, the ereditfbr the 
real discovery of America must still be grvm 
to those navigatore who, at flu store of the 
fifteenth century, eromed the Atlantic and ex- 
plored the shores of the "New World ” 

The first of there navigates was Chris- 
topher Columbus, wbo m 1492 discovered the 
B ahama and on later voyages ex- 

plored the South and Central American 
coasts John and Sebastian Cabot m 1487 
and 1488, under the auspices of England, 
charted the coast of Labrador and perhaps 
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New England, giving Britain Die basis ter 
her "1«™ to the continent of North >mm» 
About the same time Amenene Yespnans ww 
exploring the coasts of Booth America, and 
in his honor America ms named In 1613 
Balboa, a Spanish ad venturer , discovered the 
Panda, and m the same year Ponce de Leon 
discovered and explored Florida Yerrasano 
was the first to represent France in this new 
field, his voyage being made in 1634 French- 
men and Spaniards then vied for the control 
of the new-found rushes Names, Coronado 
and De Soto, m the sooth, set out to conquer 
for Spam the vast interior of the North 
AmnFi«m continent, while in the north, Car- 
tier, and in Florida, Bibant and the Hugue- 
nots attempted to establish the power of 
France, but without success 

Meantime, Bp gjhgh enterpnsshiid been dor- 
mont, but with the advent of Queen Elisabeth 
to the throne, in 1568, a group of distin- 
guished manners became anxious to extend 
English influence m the New World Of 
these, Sir John Hawkins, Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh were the most important^ hut they ac- 
complished little of permanent value It 
was not till the opening of the seventeenth 
century that real progress waa made toward 
subduing and colonizing America. At that 
tune, France, under the leadership of such 
brilliant men as Champlain, Marquette, Joliet 
and la Salle, extended her influence through- 
out the region of Canada and into the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohm valleys, establishing fur- 
trading posts throughout this territory In 
1686 Spam established a settlement at Saint 
Angnstma, Florida, and made feeble efforts to 
extend her authority northward, but with 
little success 

Colonization. A detailed account of the 
development of each of the colonies, is given 
in arhelea upon the several states and also 
upon the leading discoveries and explorers of 
the period 

Englnb Colonies The chief fact in 
American history during the seventeenth 
century is the settlement of En glwh colonies 
along the Atlanta coast Thu waa begun 
m 1807 at Jamestown, Virginia, under the 
auspices of the London Company, a trading 
and unionising corporation amniar to the 
East India Company This colony waa in 
large measure a commercial and political 
enterprise, and its settlers wen drawn from 
all classes, but especially from the wealthy 


and the adv en t ur ous During its early hfe 
Jamestown witnessed some of the most im- 
portant episodes of American history, among 
them the establishment of the first represmt- 
atrvo assembly m America (1619), and Die 
institution of negro slavery (1619) 

The second En glish settlement was at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, in 1820, and was 
made by men who had fled from England to 
avoid religious persecution In 1628 a set- 
tlement waa made at Salem by En gimh Pun- 
tana Thu, too, waa a religions movement 
The early hutozy of Plymouth and Salem, the 
latter ealled Massachusetts Bay Colony, waa 
somewhat troubled The colonists early 
manifested a desire for self-government, 
which led to bitter contests with the king, 
but at the Bams time brought about important 
progress toward political and religions 
liberty However, in 1836 Roger Williams 
was exiled for bis religious belief, and in 
1861 a bitter persecution of Die Quakers be- 
gan in Boston Meantime, Harvard College 
had been founded in 1838, and the first print- 
ing press had been set np m 1639 

The success of the early colonies led to 
other enterprises, and settlements in New 
Hampshire and Maine resulted But even 
the freedom which was nominally established 
in Massachusetts did not satisfy that com- 
munity, and m 1639 bodies of settlers from 
the coast began to travel inland and found 
settlements along the Connecticut River 
These developed into the Colony of Connecti- 
cut, which m 1837 adopted the first written 
consbfaition m America, known aa the "Fund- 
amental Orders of Connecticut ■ New Haven 
was settled m this year and was united with 
Connecticut m 1882 Maryland was organ- 
ised as a proprietary colony, under the Lords 
Baltimore, and its first settlement was at 
Saint Mary’s, the anginal purpose being to 
found a haven of refuge for English Catho- 
hes The ta rrito iy of the Cnrohnas was first 
settled by Virginia ns, but in 1863 it was 
granted to right English noblemen, who 
divided it into two colonies, which were ogam 
muted in 1699, but governed separately after 
1729 

Pennsylvania was a Quaker proprietary 
colony, founded by William Penn, Jr, m 
1676 and colonized six years later Its gov- 
ernment was organized on an extremely 
liberal basis end exerted a powerful influence 
upon other American colonies The settle- 
ment of Rhode Island waa the outgrowth of 
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the religions persecution in Massachusetts, be- 
mg founded by two exiles, Roger Wilhams 
end Anne Hutefanson, the former settling at 
Providenee, the letter at Portsmouth 

They eventually united their forces 
Georgia was the lest at the thirteen colonies 
to be settled, it was founded by James 
Oglethorpe in 1732, as a refuge for honest 
debtors A village was settled at Savannah 
m the following year 

Other Calomel New Jersey was first 
bo Ionised by the Dutch at Fort Nassau, now 
Gloucester Tbs was subsequently conquered 
by the Swedes, restored to the Dutch m 
1666 and Dually transferred to the English in 
1984, becoming a proprietary province under 
Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret The 
Duteb were dso the first to establish colonial- 
within flie territory of New Toth, by reason 
of the voyage of Henry Hudson in 1900. 
Albany was settled in 1023, and New Amster- 
dam (New York), the same year The 
colony was conquered by the English m 1684. 
Delaware was long a flgbtmg ground between 
the Dutch and the Swedes, the latter finally 
being compelled to relinquish them dam, 
but the Enghsh conquered m 1884 

Colonial Development During the seven- 
teenth century the scattering colonies of all 
the nations steadily advanced m strength 
and constantly extended their borders, until 
the Atlantic coast from labrador to Kaxiso 
was dotted with prosperous villages and trad- 
ing centers During tha first half of the 
eighteenth century, the interests of Franea 
and England began to some into conflict, as 
each attempted to extend its dominion over 
the fertile intenor of the continent This 
resulted in a senes of win, known, collect- 
ively, as the French and Indian wan, extend- 
ing with but alight interruptions from 1688 
to 1763 Tbs long conflict had three great 
remits from tha standpoint of tha colonies 
(1) It practically drove France from America 
and decided that Amsnean Institutions 
siinnld be organised ebriiy upon British 
models, (2) it gave the colonists military 
experience and a feeling of independent 
power, which made them more willing to 
stand firmly for their rights against the 
mother noun try, (3) it disclosed the necessity 
for intercolonial union 

During tbs same tuns tha colonies wen 
developing politically and ware mandating 
more and more dearly their determination to 
govern themselves, at least in ell local affairs. 


The Development of Union. From foe 
earliest times events in America had shaped 
themselves to the end that the colonies should 
become not independent units, but parts of 
a general system By foe middle of the 
eighteenth century the necessity of such a 
result bad become more evident, only because 
m the meantime minor issua of a local nature 
had been decided, and because recent events, 
in which all foe colonies ware muted, had 
disclosed to the colonists their oommon in- 
terests and ideals Tbs development of tin 
spirit of muon culminated m 1764 m a con- 
gress, held at Albany for foe purpose of 
framing a treaty of friendship with foe In- 
dians, and also of devising a plan for foe 
nnron of all the colonies. The latter plan, pre- 
pared by Franklin, was adopted by foe eon- 
vtntaon, but it was rejected by every colony 
and by the mother country The reasons for 
its rejection disclosed a state of affairs which 
found ita natural conclusion in the Revoln- 
tionary War Bays Frankhn, "The Assem- 
bly did not adopt it, as they all thought there 
was too much prerogative m it, and m Eng- 
land, it was judged to have too much of foe 
democratic 1 ’ Thus foe none was dearly 
drawn between England end foe colonies, foe 
former was set resolutely agamst the grow- 
ing spirit of independence and danocrncy m 
Amenea; foe letter were determined to pre- 
vent interference m their attain 

Revolutionary War. Causes and Beg m- 
mnge The fundamental cense of the Bevo- 
lnbonary War bad both economic and politi- 
cal phases It was laid in tha theory of 
cobnuabon held by every important ooentry 
in the world at that time, namely, font col- 
onies existed for the mother country and that 
they had no political or commercial rights 
accept those spemfloally granted to them 
This principle probably would not have been 
contested, if foe tendency of all governments, 
and especially of England, had not bean to 
represa foe growing strength of thor colonies 
and thus to cause distressing economic condi- 
tions, which foe colonists themselves had no 
power to remedy. 

This led to the demand for pohtteal self- 
government, which, when refused, roused a 
spirit of resistance and, finally, of revolution 
Tbs end was hastmed by foe passage of more 
and more repressive legislation, such as foe 
enlargement of the Navigation Acts (which 
see), the establishment of British garrisons in 
A m e ne a and foe taxation of foe colonies to 
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support these garrisons To enforce the 
second policy, a stamp tax Tins inaugurated, 
•which gave to every colonist a grievance sod 
awakened the famous cry, “Taxation without 
representation is tyranny " The aot repeal- 
ing the Stamp Act was accompanied by a 
declaration that the Crown hod the right to 
tax the Colonies, and thus it was of little 
benefit in appealing the wrath of the Ameri- 
cans When followed hy the Townshend Acts 
the sitnntion become serious and culminated 
in open violence in Boston, daring which 
British soldiers in Boston killed a number of 
citizens 

It soon became evident to the leading men 
in the colonies that little was to he expected 
in the directum of conciliation, and an ef- 
fort was mads to mute the oolomes more 
firmly m opposition to the mother country. 
One of the important means to this end 
was the formation of committees of corre- 
spondence, which kept the different oolomes 
informed of the march of events throughout 
the country. The epint of defiance became 
more widespread, as was indicated by the 
destruction of the Qaipte, a Bntudi man-of- 
war, stationed near Rhode Island to prevent 
violation of the customs laws, and by the 
Boston Tea Parly To punish thm lawless- 
ness, the Bntuh government passed, and at- 
tempted to enforce, laws (dearly violating the 
English constitution, and striking at rights 
especially dear to the colonists. Among 
these were the Boston Port Bill, closing the 
part of Boston to all commerce, and acta 
allowing the trial in England of certain offi- 
cial o (lenders, permitting toe quartering of 
soldiers npon the colonies and abolishing 
certain previsions of their charters To en- 
force these lawn, General Gaga and a force 
of soldiers were sent to Massachusetts 

The colonies were thoroughly aroused, and 
in reply to a request of the Massachusetts 
assembly, thov sent delegates to a congress 
at Philadelphia, September 1, 1774. This 
body, known ns the First Continental Con- 
gress, passed resolutions of protest against 
the British policy and agreed not to import 
goods from England, then adjourned, to re- 
usscmMo May 1, 1776 Their petition to 
Parliament was answered by still more op- 
pressive acts; and before the second Con- 
gress met, the American cause had gone be- 
yond the stago of discussion or co mp ro mi se 
The colonics, led by Massachusetts, collected 
military forces and supplies, and when Gen- 


eral Gags attempted to seize the stores at 
Lexington and Concord, and to arrest Samnel 
Adams and John Hancock, his force was 
met by a body of minntemen, drawn up on 
Lexington Common. In the battle which 
followed the first blood m the Revolutionary 
War was shed The government of the col- 
onies was soon taken over hy the patriots 
and, graded and inspired by the Second 
Continental Congress, measures of increasing 
defiance and independence were taken from 
time to tone (See articles npon the Rsv- 
OMukombst Win in Aywami and the deci- 
sive battles, for brief anilines of the dost 
military campaigns; see also articles npon 
the great statesman and soldiem of the 
period ) 

Remits of fha War At the opening of the 
struggle the people of the eonntry were not 
ranted m the eozmetaon that political inde- 
pendence of Great Bntam waa the end to be 
desired They ware still loyal to Ihe mother 
oonnby and ware determined to fight to re- 
gain thmr rights as Englishman But the 
passage of events and the necessary as- 
sumption of the ordinary functions of gov- 
ernment hy Congress and the provisional 
go vernments of the oolomes, brought the 
question of independence premr Uy for- 
ward and finally caused independence to be 
proclaimed Meanwhile, foreign relations 
had been established by the appointment of 
a committee to correspond with foreign gov- 
ernments, and fins r - cited, m February, 
1778, m file signing of a treaty of alliance 
with France Thm treaty is generally con- 
sidered the turning-point of file war, sums 
it led to such active support hy France that 
E ngland was evmtnally compelled to make 
peace, the treaty being signed at Paris, Sep- 
tember 8, 1783 

Articles of Confederation. Tie financial 
and internal affairs of the colonies were in 
a far from satisfactory state The Conti- 
nental Congress had assumed only the abso- 
lutely necessary functions and had no legal 
power to compel obedience to its decrees. 
Appreciating the importance of farming a 
stronger gover nm ent to replace that which 
was bang destroyed hy the Revolution, Con- 
gress appointed a committee jn the summer 
of 1776, to draw up articles for the confeder- 
ation of the thirteen colonies. These articles, 
though a vast improvemait over the organi- 
sation which had previously existed, toft 
much to be desired, since the same spirit 
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which had led the eohmuts to reset the en- 
croachments of British power led them to 
fear the establishment of a strong power 
among themselves He artmles therefore 
provided for no executive head of the gov- 
ernment, leaving ell power with Congress, 
which could pess laws only with the consent 
of the representatives of nine states a ma- 
jority of the representatives of each state 
being necessary to oast its vote 

In spite of the sppsrent weaknes of the 
government which wae thus created, state 
jealousies prevented the adoption of the ar- 
ticles until almost the dose of the war, m 
1781 Meantime, the financial affairs of the 
government as a whole and of the several 
colonies had come to & serious state, araee 
all the governments had been compelled to 
borrow vast snms of money end, bemdea, had 
issued paper note* m payment of debts This 
paper money, coming from many aoureea 
without adequate security, rapidly depre- 
ciated in value, unfal at the dose of the wax 
it was practically worthless The department 
of war was m a anmkrly disorganised state. 

Adaption af the Constitutum. Boon after 
the adoption of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion a large faction in file stain demanded 
that a stronger government be nnmadiatdy 
organised, hut it was several year* before 
they were able to win public sentiment to 
their view Finally, in 1788, a convention 
was proposed fay several states, for the pur- 
pose at amendin g the Axtialss, in order to 
increase the power of the central govern- 
ment This convention met in May, 1787, 
at Philadelphia, and contained in ita member- 
ship the most able and dutmgnishsd states- 
men in America, radndmg George Washing- 
ton, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, 
Gouvurnuur Moms, Robert Morris, Roger 
Shaman and others Its Beacons were tur- 
bulent, owing to the presence of a strong mi- 
nority parly, who feared the centralisation 
at authority, end it was only through com- 
promise that fixe Constitution was finally 
produced and accepted In its completed 
form it did not satisfy either party, and the 
discussion which had taken place m the 
convention was carried before the people 
m the contest for ratification Through the 
efforts of Jay, Hamilton, Madison, Henry 
I^e, George Washington and others it was 
finally adopted, however, being recogn i sed as 
the most satisfactory constitution which could 
at that bmelie made. 


Before its final adjournment, the old Con- 
grass of the Confederation performed its 
most notable work, in passing the famous 
Ordinance of 1787, for the government of the 
Horthwest Territory 

Organization of the Rational Government 
After the ratification of the Constitutum fay 
nine states, Congress proceeded to plan for 
the organisation of the new government The 
election, held in January, 1788, resulted m 
the unsnunons dunce of George Washington 
for President', John Adams, having the next 
highest number of votes, wss made Vice- 
President The inauguration of the govern- 
ment waa delayed until April 80, 1789 Wash- 
ington took the oath of office at New York, 
where the first national Congress was as- 
sembled 

Thu body already showed a tendency to- 
ward division. The Federalists, that is, those 
who had advocated the ratification of the 
Constitution, were opposed by the old Anti- 
Fod era lists, now styling themselves Demo- 
cratic- Republicans, or Republicans, who de- 
sired the strict interpretation of the Consti- 
tution and a tendency toward decentralization 
of power Washington chose for his advitoa 
Te p re sc cte fa vs B of both of these factions, 
Hamilton being the acknowledged leader of 
the former, and Jefferson, of the latter Ham- 
ilton became Beerotary of file Treasury, and 
the first important action of the new gov- 
ernment was the carrying into effect of 
principles suggested by him for the manage- 
meat of the finances of the oonntry These 
included the inauguration of the tariff dnbes; 
the establishment of a national bank, the 
aasnmptum of debts contracted by the states 
during the Revolution ; the institution of file 
erase tax, the establishment of a national 
mint, and a system of eomage AH of these 
measures aroused the greatest opposition, 
but all were passed, and all soon proved their 
value end efficacy Washington set famuelf 
to organize the executive departments of the 
government, and he established precedents 
wfaufa have ever smee been followed During 
his first term, also, the judicial Bystem waa 
organised, and the first ten amendments to 
file Federal Constitution were adopted 

In spite of his opposition, Washington 
was nominated and redacted unanimously 
in 1793 Adam* was also redacted Vice-Pres- 
ident, but was oppo* - l by George Clinton of 
New York, a Republican Tbe most im- 
portant matte connected with Washington^ 
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second admnusteafaon was the relation of the 
, government to foreign nations, especially 
England and France The Federabata sym- 
pathized with England, and the Republicans 
sympathized with France, in the war which 
had began between then The not of Citi- 
zen Oenet, Washington’s refusal to recognize 
faun and the later proclamation of neutrality, 
together with file signing of the very unsat- 
isfactory treaty with England, known as the 
Jay Treaty, mid the refusal of England to 
evacuate its posts m the Northwest Territory 
or fa grant privileges to American commerce, 
all led to eenons domestic disturbances and 
almost to war, bnt inch an event was averted 
by Washington’s fast and frankness Hia 
second administration was also important 
for the anppresnon of the first rebellion 
against the government, the Whisky Insur- 
rection m Pennsylvania, for the nnanscesa- 
fnl expedition of Bamt Clair against the In- 
dians and the snccessfnl expedition of Gem- 
eral Wayne, resulting m the cession of a 
large treat of land by fbe Indiana to tha 
United States A treaty was negotiated with 
Spein, by which the United States secured 
the free navigation of the jfesassippi In 
17S3 Eh Whitney invented the cotton gin, 
which wan to be of greater political impor- 
tance dnnng the next century than any other 
single invention of history 
Washington positively refused to accept 
a third term as President, delivered a famous 
farewell address and retired to Mount Ver- 
non He was succeeded by John Adams, a 
Federalist, who received 71 vote, m opposi- 
tion fa Thomas Jefferson, a Republican, who 
received hot 68 Adams' administration was 
at first highly popular, on aecounVof the firm 
stand which it took against the insolent ac- 
tions of France, bnt the paanga m 1798 of 
the Alien and Sedition acta not only forfeited 
the popularity of the party, hut led to lie 
overthrew The famone Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia resolutions ware passed at tins time m 
relation to these law* The seat of govern- 
ment was changed in 1800 from Philadelphia 
fa Washington Doubtless the most im- 
portant appointment of Adams’ administra- 
tion was that of John Marshall to he Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

At the election m 1800, Adams was defeat- 
ed, but the two Republican candidates, Jeffer- 
son and Burr, had an equal number of elec- 
toral votes The Home of Representatives 
elected Jefferson after a long contest 
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Supremacy of the Anti-Federalists The 
ascendency of the Anti-Federalists mads an 
important change m American politics At 
the does of the Revolutionary War there was 
a notable reaction from the extreme ideas 
of liberty which that straggle bad expreeaed, 
and the Constitution placed fax more power 
in the central government then pleased many 
of the more radical Democrats m the oountry. 
But after Adams’ administration, a n o t h er 
reaction set in, sway from centralization, to- 
ward democracy In spite of hie theories of 
abut construction, Jefferson non wee com- 
pelled to take stops involving broader powers 
than either of his Federalist predecessors had 
assumed First was tha purchase of Louisi- 
ana in 1803, the constitutionality of which 
even he himself doubted On the other hand, 
he attempted to reduce the importance of 
the national government by making but small 
appropriations far the army and navy, but 
he was compelled to abandon even this policy 
whan a war with the Barbary powera broke 
out in 1801 During his fir s t term the Twelfth 
Amendment fa the Constitution was passed, 
-dung in g the method of voting for President 
and Vice-President 

Jefferson w«s reelected m 1804, with George 
Clinton of New York as Vice-President. The 
most important problem which confronted 
inm dnnng hie second administration wee 
the relation of the United States to the com- 
mareial war between Frsnoe and England 
Se attempted to establish in lew has theory 
that the United States could compel Europe 
to consider its rights by shutting American 
ports to the commerce of European nations 
This was the cause of the Embargo Act of 
December, 1807, forbidding American vessda 
to leave for foreign ports (see Eubabgo) 
However, this measure did not accomplish 
its intended purpose, hut instead it senonaly 
injured American commerce The relations 
between the United 8tatee and Great Britain 
w™. more and more strained, because of 
the persistent attempts of British vessels to 
impress seamen from American ships This 
malted in several small battles Dnnng 
Jefferson's administration, also, Aaron Burr 

attempted to separate the western states from 

the Union, Lewie end Clark made their 
famous expedition to the Pamfle coast (see 
Iffwm « d Class Eotdhhw), the Cum- 
berland Road was authorized and begun; 
Wert Point Military Academy was eatab- 
tahed; Fulton sneeeeded in constructing the 
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first successful steamboat, and the slave trade 
mi abolished after 1808 

Jaifeaon declined a third eleebon end was 
succeeded bp his Secretary of State, James 
Madison, who defeated Charles C Pinckney 
The Embargo Act was replaced by the Non- 
Intercourr; Act, before Madison’s inaugura- 
tion, bnt this did not relieve matters greatly 
Mndiaon attempted to carry oat Jefferson’s 
policy, but was finally compelled to take 
more stem measures, and the War of 1812 
resulted Meantime, Madison was reelected, 
with ETbndge Gerry as Vice-President, de- 
feating De Witt Clinton The war was vigor- 
onaly opposed by the Federalists, especially 
of New England, and they held a convention 
at Hartford, m December, 1814, which, it 
waa rumored, threatened aeeeaaion, bnt this 
movement did not gain sufficient strength to 
be a serums menace to file country The 
treaty of pease was signed at Ghent, Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, 

The end of the war marked, also, the prac- 
tical end of the Federalist party as an organ- 
isation, for its nnpatnohe stand during the 
war had won ford the derision of people is 
all parts of the oomrtry. However, the Anta- 
Fadmalist party bad meantime so changed 
its position upon oonshtnbonnl questions 
tost many of toe Federalist pmunples wen 
already firmly incorporated in toe govern- 
ment Dnnng Madison’s term, laws were 
passed granting a peoond charter to the 
United States Bank, establishing a protec- 
tive tariff and appropriating large Bums for 
internal improvements, all measures which 
toe Anti-Federalists bid formerly opposed 
The 8nprame Court, under Marshall 1 ! leader- 
ship, bad also taken firm ground m favor of a 
strong national government 

The Era of Good Teehng In 1818 James 
Monroe of Virginia, Madison’s Secretary of 
State, was elected President, receiving the 
votes of all toe states except Hsasaehaastts, 
Connecticut end Delaware, which were east 
for Bufne Kmg of New York Bines toe 
downfall of toe Federalist party had removed 
many questions from contr oversy, Monroe’s 
admunsfratums are somebmee known as the 
‘Tire of Good Feeling,” bnt, m feet, put as 
smeere debate waa earned on dnnng this fame 
aa at any tone before or after, toe main 
qneebona being the tariff and the admunon of 
Missouri, the latter of which involved the dia- 
enssion of foe namg issue of slavery Monroe 
was neglected In 1820, receiving ell the elec- 


toral votes but one, which was cast for John 
Quincy Adams The most important incident 
of his second administration was the promul- 
gation of the Monroe Doctrine Hi 1824 a 
higher protective tariff was passed. The elec- 
tion of 1824 turned upon personal questions 
and resulted in a contest between Andrew 
Jackson, John Quincy Adame, William H. 
Crawford and Henry Clay, the Hones of 
Repreeentebves finally abating John Qamey 
Aflmuu 

Rise of the Whig* This election mm*m 
another change in the political history of the 
United States The Bepublioan, or Demo- 
eratao-Bepublican, party at this tune took 
the name of Democratic, which it baa since 
retained, and the Clay and Adams factions, 
consisting of the loose aonstruebomsts of the 
old party, took the name of National Repub- 
lican, which eventually waa changed to "Whig. 
Adams’ administration waa marked by along 
controv e rsy between his followers and those 
of Jaekaon, who olaunod that they had been 
deprived of toa election by a corrupt com- 
pact between Adams and Clay Tins hdped 
to defeat the Adams factum m 1828 and to 
elect Jackson The moot important event of 
fins period waa the passage of toe Tariff of 
Abominations of 1828, which led to the nulli- 
fication controversy m toe following admin- 
istration Adams’ term also aaw the exten- 
sion of foe pohey of internal improvements at 
the expense of the nabonal government, end 
toe beginning of a vast lmmigrahon into the 
West 

Democracy Again in Power. Jackson was 
elected m 1828 by a vote of 178 to 83, with 
John C. Calhoun aa Vice-President Tina 
eleebon marki foe return of tha radical Demo- 
srabe party to power The chief contests of 
Jackson's term were over toe United States 
Bank and the tariff, foe former being refused 
a oontomanee of its charter and toe latter 
rssoltmg m the nullification episode, which 
waa firmly handled by President Jadmon, 
secession being prevented by a compromise 
bill introduced by Hemy Clay During ton 
controversy foe famous debate between Dan- 
iel Webster and Robert Y. Hayne occurred. 
Jaekaon waa reelected in 1832 over Henry 
Clay, John Floyd and William Wirt, and 
Martin VanBnren waa chosen Vice-President 
His second administration was marked by 
Indian disturbances, m the South with tin 
Cherokee and Seminole, and m foe Wert with 
the Saea and Foxes under Black Hawk. 
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The Senate took firm groimd against the 
President, especially for his attitude toward 
the national bank, and this contest was hitter 
throughout his tea The question of the 
independence or annexation of Texas also 
arose daring: Jackson’s second term and Sig- 
nalized flie i nc r ea si ng importance of the 
slavery c ont ro v er sy , the Texas question re- 
solving itself into a contest upon the port of 
fte Sooth for the extension of slavery ter- 
ritory, and resistance to this policy by die 
North The diet anti-slavery societies date 
bom this fame President Jackson’s terns 
were also notable for die first important con- 
test over the spoils system, which he had 
introduced min the national government 

Jackson was succeeded by lug follower, 
Martin Van Boren, who defeated the Whig 
candidate, Wdliam Henry Hamsan of In- 
diana Bichard M Johnson was deoted Vice- 
President The first year of Van Boren’s 
term was marked by a terrible financial pamc, 
winch caused die failure of many hanki and 
corporations and produced greet suffering 
among die people Van Bmen continued the 
bosbktyof the Democratic party to the estab- 
lishment of a national bank and replaced that 
institution try a system known as the inde- 
pendent treasury Van Buren’s plan, with 
modifieafaans, has continued to the present. 

A Whig Triumph. The financial depres- 
sion and other nsnes led to the election of the 
popular Whig candidate, Wdliam Henry 
Harmon, in 1849, after a memorable cam- 
paign, known to history a a the "log cabin 
and hard mdor campaign ” The anti-slavery 
party at this election for the first tune nom- 
inated independent candidates, James G 
Brraey being the candidate of the liberty 
party Harrison died shortly after his in- 
auguration, and was succeeded by John Tyler, 
formerly a Democrat He immediately came 
into conflict with Congress over the proposed 
reestablishment of the national hank, and he 
vetoed two hills drawn to that end The 
eonhuvergy became so heated that ell of 
Tyler’s Cabinet except Webster resigned, he 
ren amin g merely to complete the negotiation 
of the famous Webste-Ashburton Treaty, 
which fixed the northeastern boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada 

Hi 1848 President Tyler arranged a treaty 
with the Bepublic of Texas, providing for 
the future annexation of that country to the 
United State, hot it was rejected by the 
Senate The Texas question became the 
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l e ad in g issue m the following campaign, how- 
ever, which resulted in the election of Janies 
SI Polk, the Democratic candidate oyer 
Henry Clay, the Whig, and James G Bimey, 
the candidate of the Liberty party. Before 
Tyler left office Congress had approved a 
resolution for the annexation of Texas 

Texas and the Mexican War. The ad- 
ministration of President Polk was chiefly 
notable for the precipitation of the Mexican 
War, as a result of hie order to foe United 
States troops under General Taylor to take 
possession of territory denned by both Texas 
end Mexico Texas was admitted as a state 
in June, 1845 The war resulted in in easy 
victory for the United State and by the 
treaty of Gnadalupa Hidalgo the United 
States territory wee greatly extended The 
war la described in the article Mxxmur Was. 

The dispute over toe territory of Oregon 
was also an issue in the campaign m 1844 
and was nettled by a treaty with England in 
1848 During Polk's adm ini s trati on, toe 
Walker tariff of 1846 was passed, it wee 
arstnni to the principle of tariff for revenue 
only The independent treasury was also 
finely established. The slavery question 
■gem cropped out over toe extension of toe 
institution to toe territory acquired foam 
Mexico and in toe formation of toe Free-Soil 
party Gold was discovered m California 
m 1848 and raralted in a vast immigration 
to that region 

The Liberty parly had ham fused with the 
Free-Soil party, and m 1848 it nominated 
Martin Van Bnren as ite candidate for Presi- 
dent, against Lewie Cass, toe Dsnosraiia 
nominee, and General Zachary Taylor, toe 
Whig nominee Taylor was elected, with 
Milted Fillmore aa Vice-President 

Downfall of the Whigs In spite of its 
triumph at this election, the Whig party soon 
showed signs of dtsmtegrataom, being ab- 
sorbed m part by toe Free-Soil movement, 
which later took form m toe Bepubhcan 
party Meantime, the Democratic party cams 
under toe control of its pro-alavery faction, 
and toe slavery issue was therefore brought to 
a aims For a fame m I860 toe controversy 
seemed to he allayed through toe co mp romise 
measures, wlneh admitted California ee a free 
state, but gave the Booth numerous conces- 
sions, in toe form of toe Fugitive Slave Law 
and the organization of New Mexico and Utah 
with the right to admit or prohibit slavery 
aa they chose. 
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President Taylor died before the passage of 
these acts, and Hillard Fillmore snoeeeded to 
the Presidency The moat important event 
of ha administration was the signing of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, regarding the mter- 
oceamc canal* In the election of 1862 the 
Democrats were sneeessfnl, Franklin Pierce 
of New Hampshire becoming President, and 
William R. King of Alabama, Vice-President 
The Whig nominees were General Winfield 
Scott and William A Graham The Free- 
Soil party nominated John F. Hale of New 
Hampshire and George W. Julian 
Slavery. In spite of the apparent cessation 
of the slavery c on tr oversy , the straggle soon 
revived over the organization of the terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska, and the doc- 
trine proposed by Stephen A Douglas for the 
regulation of these territories, known as 
"sq uatt er sovereignty” (which see) Thu 
contest marked the final dusohdum at the 
Whig party, most of the Southern members 
joining with the Democrats m favor of the 
extension of slavery, the Northerners, to- 
gether with other enh-elamiy factions, mut- 
ing to form the Bepnbhean party During 
tins tune a fierce straggle for the poanemxm 
of Kansas ensued between the anh-atamy 
end pre-slavery factions (see Kutsai, sob- 
head History) It was during Pierce’s ad- 
ministration that Commodore Perry negoti- 
ated hie treaty with Japan 
The election of 1866 again resulted in a 
Democratic success, James Buehansn bang 
elected President end John C Breekmndge 
Vice-President, over John C Fremont and 
William L Dayton, the Bepnbhean candi- 
dates, and Hillard Fillmore and A J Dond- 
aon, the nommeea of a new party, known as 
the Know-Nothings or American party It 
was during Buchanan’s administration that 
the slavery straggle came to a head It wit- 
nessed the Supreme Court decision in the 
Died Scott ease, declaring that Congress had 
no right to prohibit slavery m the territories ; 
the attempts upon the part of Southern 
statesmen to gam possession of Cuba, for the 
extension of sl avery , and the continuation of 
the bitter straggle in Kansas, winch resulted, 
in tho succeeding administration, in tire ad- 
mission of Kansas as a free state In 1859 
occurred John Brown’s raid at Harper’s 
Ferry, which roused flu most hitter antag- 
onism m the South The Democrats party 
was now practically divided, and two seta of 
candidates were nominated, one by the North- 


ern wmg and the other by the Southern 
wing The forma: was Stephen A Dongles, 
of Illinois, and Hersebel V Johnson, of 
Georgia, the latter, John C Breekmndge, of 
Kentucky, and Joseph Lane, of Oregon The 
Bepnblieana n ominate d Abraham Turmotn, 
of Illinois, and Hanni bal Fumiiv, of 
while a third party, file successor of the 
American party, now known as the Consti- 
tutional Union party, nominated John Bell, 
of Tennessee, and Edward Everett^ of Massa- 
chusetts Lmnnln was elected by a oompara- 
tively email plurality and by far leas than 
a majority of the popular vote. 

Secession. The election of Lincoln was the 
signal for the South to take measures to over- 
come the overwhelming opposition to them 
m tho United States government, and it re- 
sulted m the secession of South Carolina on 
December SO, 1880 Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, North Carohira and Ten- 
nessee followed within the nsxt six months, 
and a new nation, known as the Confederate 
Statu of Amenoo, was organized at Mont- 
gomery, Ala, m February, 18SL President 
Buchanan opposed secession, bat denied his 
right to eoerae the seoedmg statu to retain 
to the Umon, and therefore ha made little ef- 
fort to protect government property m the 
Smith, winch was being taken over as rapidly 
as possible ly the seoedmg states Efforts at 
comp rom ise were made raring Bnahanan’s 
administration, hat without effect A reso- 
lution introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Crittenden proposed to divide the Umon into 
a slave country and a free country 

Civil War. In Ins inaugural address Pres- 
ident Lrnooln urged all sectanna and classes to 
come to the support of the government, but 
expreraed his datmnmabon to prevmt se- 
cession Accordingly, he loon called for vol- 
unteer* The C onf ede ra te government also 
called for volunteers and retaliated for I*n- 
eoln’i proclamation of a blockade by licensing 
privateers to prey upon Northern commerce 
The war began with the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter on April 14, and fin surrender 
In April, 1862, Congress purchased and 
emancipated all slaves m the District of 
Columbia, two months later it abolished slav- 
ery throughout file tamtonea and the public 
domain, and on January 1, 1863, President 
Lincoln issued his famous Emancipation 
Proclamation, winch he asnonscad m w* 
previous September, after the Battle of An- 
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betam Tins proclamation eet free all fhe 
alares m states then m rebellion against fhe 
United States 

During the war the President did not hare 
fhe undivided support of the North His 
mspension of the ant of habeas corpus, the 
suppression of newspapers and of pnbhe 
gatherings, fhe Conscription Act of 1863 and 
the apparent failure of the Union armies in 
the field during the early years of the war, 
all led to serious opposition and onbcism 
The financial problems of the war also neces- 
sitated taxes and other extraordinary meas- 
ures, winch became exceedingly unpopular 
However in the election of 1364 the Demo- 
cratic parfy, in cpite of the nomination of 
a popular general, George B McClellan, was 
defeated, on a platform which declared that 
the war was n failure, and Ian coin was 
trmmphantly reelected West Virginia, 
which had been separated from the old State 
of Virginia, soon after the beginning of the 
straggle, was admitted to the Union in De- 
cember, 1882 The war practically coma to 
a dose on the surrender of General Lee in 
April, 1885, hot fhe rejoicing which that 
event caused was soon overshadowed by um- 
vsrad sorrow at the assassmabon of Presi- 
dent Lmeoln, April 14 For a fall account 
at fhe war, aee the article Civil Was nr 
Ahebica See, also, articles on the impor- 
tant battles and flic leading statesmen and 
military leaders of the period 

Reconstruction The problems which the 
dose of the war would bring wore anticipated 
by Lincoln and by Congress, end steps were 
taken as early as 1863 to provide for the re- 
turn of the seceded states to die Union and 
the reestablishment of loyal state govern- 
ments President Johnson, who acceded to 
the presidency at the death of Lmeoln, ear- 
ned out as far as possible his predecessor’s 
lament policy of reconstruction, but m so 

domg he won the enmity of Congress and was 

impeached, being saved from conviction by 
a single vote Meantime, Congress had passed 
the Thirteenth Amendment, abolishing sla- 
very, and it had been ratified in December, 
E365 It bid also passed other laws, placing 
the Southern states in the posibon of con- 
finerad provinces In 1868, Arkansas, Ala- 
bama, Florida, North and Booth Carolina, 
Georgia and Louisiana were readmitted to the 
Union 

The election of 1868 placed General U B 
want m the President’s chair, with Befagyler 


Colfax of Indiana, as Vice-President The 
Democratic c and idates were Horatio Sey- 
mour of New York, end Francis F Blair, 
Jr , of Missouri Before Grant's mangnra- 
bon, the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Consbtnbon had been passed, 
granting suffrage to the negroes The latter 
a as ratified in March, 1870 

The most important event of Grant's first 
term wee the settlement of fhe AlnWna. 
claims, which were claims of Bis United 
States against England for American dupe 
destroyed fay the Alabama, a Confederate 
privateer that was fitted out m England 
The award was favorable to fhe United 
States The Union Paerfte Railroad was com- 
pleted, giving the country its first transcon- 
tinental railway, bat the construction was 
accompanied by a stock deal which involved 
several members of Congress and the Vice- 
President m a notorious scandal, fully de- 
scribed m the ertiele Chedh Mqbtltkb of 
America 

The reconstruction policy of Congress led 
to tenons difficulties m the South, which 
the President sought to remove, but with only 
partial success Irresponsible demagogues 
from the North secured appointment to offices 
m flic South, and were thus placed m pom- 
boas which they were nowise qualified to fill 
Their chef aim seemed to he to reap all 
possible benefit for themselves and then to 
leave the country when they could no longer 
hold office They were stated carptfbaggm, 
became it was alleged that they eould cany 
all their personal effects m a carpetbag 

The carpetbag xdgune and other abuses 
led to the formation of a secret organization 
flippp g the men of the Booth, known aa the 
Kv-RUis KUm, whose chief purpose wee to 
resist fhe carpetbaggers and to prevent the 
evecubon of them orders A foller account 
of these events will be brand in the articles 
Bzeonersuon os and IvmasHmra, and m 
file articles on the various Southern states 
under the subhead History 

The Credit Mobiher scandal led to n de- 
mand for a reform in the eml service, winch 
was made an important issue m the succeed- 
ing campaign This issue, with that of xe- 
constrnebon and the tendency of fhe Repub- 
licans to centralise power, ted fa the forma- 
tion of a new party, the liberal EepuhBean 
party, whose candidates, Horace Greely and 
B Grate Brown, were endorsed by the Deno- 
erabe convention However, General Grant 
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m reelected, with Henry Wilson of Majraa- 
chnsetts as Vice-President, Greeley haying 
died before the count of the electoral votes 
In the same election the Prohibition party 
and a labor reform party first appeared 
Grant’s second tenn was troublesome Soon 
after be reeleehon he was confronted by 
a difficulty with Spain A Spanish warship 
seised the American merchantman Virytmtu, 
which was carrying monitions end other 
supplies to the rebels m Cuba Four Cabana 
who were on the vessel, the captain and 
thirty-six of the erew, wets executed by 
orders of the Spemsh authorities The affair 
came near leading the e onntr y into war with 
Spam, but it was finally settled by diplomacy 
Another difficulty wss caused by the sHumee 
of several Federal revenue collectors with 
distillers for the purpose of defrauding the 
g over nment of the excise tax on whisky 
Tbs Whaley Rmg, aa the combination was 
called, bad influential friends m the Treasury 
Department at 'Washington, and it was a 
long time before the loos of revonus eould be 
located The “rmg” was finally exposed, 
the officials implicated were dnmniBiad from 
office and the distillers were prosecuted and 
convicted, but most of fits prominent ones 
were pardoned There was a controversy 
over the resumption of specie payments and 
a disastrous financial panic in 1373 Indian 
troubles culminated m a war with the Mbdoos 
and Sioux, during which General Custer and 
ba entire force were massacred 
In 1876 the Centennial Exposition was 
held in Philadelphia to commemorate the first 
century of the nation’s independence It 
was the first great international exposition 
held in America, and all the Issdmg riafmw 
of the world were ropraamted 
Industrial and Economic Progress, Dis- 
content with Grant’s administration increased 
The Democrats gamed a majority m Congress 
and made a hud fight for the election of 
1876 Then candidate, Samuel J Tilden, 
received a majority of the popular vote, but 
was defeated by one electoral vote, as a result 
of an investigation by a specially constituted 
electoral commission, which considered the 
disputed returns from several states The 
successful candidate, President Hayes, im- 
mediately withdrew United States troops 
from the South and thus paved the way for 
a return of good feeling between the two 
sections His term was also notable for tin 
lira of a party representing the laboring 


classes, which d e ma n ded ft bimetallic standard 
of money, the suppression of national bulk 
notes, the institution of an income tax and 
the prohibition of Chinese immigration Tbs 
party became known as the Greenback party. 
In 1878 the Bbnd-Allison Bill, wbdi re- 
quired the government to purchase not less 
Gian $2,000,000 nor more than $4^)00,000 of 
silver per month, was passed, and in the 
following year specie payments were re- 
sumed In 1380 within the Bepubhcan party 
arose a fierce contest for control between the 
followers of Ulysses S Grant who demanded 
for bm a third term, and those of James G 
Blame and John Sherman James A. Gar- 
field, of Ohio, a compromise candidate, was 
finally chosen, however, and was victorious 
over General Winfield 8 Hancock, the Demo- 
cratic nominee, and Janies B Weaver, Gw 
Greenback-Labor candidate 

The early part of Garfield’s administration 
was marked by the continuation of the party 
contest and by the disclosure of founds in 
the postal service President Garfield was 
assassinated in July, 1881, and died in Gw 
following September, Chester A. Arthur 
becoming President During his administra- 
tion the Edmunds law against polygamy was 
passed, alio a bill Bnspending Chinese im- 
migration for ten years Civil service reform 
was forced to the front by Gw Democrat!* 
party, and in 1884 their nominee, Grover 
Cleveland, of New York, was elected over 
James G Blaine by a small popular plurality 
The ebetum disclosed an independent move- 
ment in the Bepubhcan party, which was led 
by some of Gw most prominent Republicans 
m Gw country Benjamin F Butter, of 
Ma ss a c hu setts, wss the candidate of the 
Greenback-Labor party, and John P Saint 
John was the candidate of Gw P rohibi t ion 
party. 

President Cleveland proceeded to extend 
the emLserviee reform to a vast number of 
offices, thus securing the antagonism of many 
of the political lenders m his own party 
The death of Vice-President Hendricks made 
necessary the passage of a law governing the 
Presidential succession During Gw same 
administration a new anti-polygamy bw, 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 a nd a 
l&w prohibiting Chinese immigration^ wfl 
pasted The administration was character- 
ised by an unprecedented jaw of the veto 
power, especially upon private pension bills 
The campaign of 1388 turned upon the tariff, 
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winch President Cleveland had brought for- 
ward os an issue by a late message m De- 
cember, I8S7 Cleveland was nominated by 
die Democrats in that year, but was defeated 
by the Republican candidate, Benjamin Har- 
rison, though Cleveland received a majority 
of the popnlnr vote 

Harrison’s administration was notable for 
the remarkable diplomacy of Junes 0 
Blaine, for the extension of the policy of 
reaproafy, for the pass ago of the McKinley 
Tariff Bill, the extension of the pennon sys- 
tem by a dependant pension law, passed in 
1890, by the repeal of the Bland-AUison law 
and the anbstitntion of the 8heiman Silver 
Pnrehase Act, requiring the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase 4,600,000 ounees of 
silver each month and to com 2,000,000 
ounees into dollars monthly The monarchy 
in the Hawaiian Islands was overthrown, and 
a bill favoring annexation to the United 
States was passed by Congress In 1302 the 
Democratic party returned to power, with 
Grover Cleveland and Adlni E Stevenson as 
its candidates, the Republicans having nomi- 
nated President Harrison and Whitelaw 
Reid The People's party, or Popnlists, the 
successor of the Greenhaek-Lahor party, nom- 
inated James B Wcnver of Iowa and received 
22 electoral votes 

Financial Depression The second admin- 
istration of Cleveland opened with a terrible 
ibunaal panic, with which most of the early 
important events of his term were connected, 
especially hs efforts to repeal the Sherman 
law, hie issuance of bonds to replenish the 
tmasory gold reserve and tha passage of the 
UEson Tariff law Tha treaty of floona* 
lion of Hawaii was also withdrawn from tha 
Senate, and the United States government 
made an effort to reestablish tha monarchy 
over the islands Cleveland’s term was also 
marimd bv the successful intervention of the 
United States in a boundary dispute between 
Venezuela and Great Britain, by a great 
wrid’e fair at Chicago, by the settlement 
of the Bering Sea controversy over the seal 
fi* ll *n*s I by the extension of the eml serv- 
ice reform and by a great strike of railroad 
employes, which necessitated the calling out 
of Federal troops The Democratic party 
to support the President in his finan- 
aal policy, and at its convention in 1806 It 
nominated William Joinings Bryan of Ne- 
•“neka for President, upon a platform de- 
manding tha free and unlimited coinage of 


silver on the ratio of 16 ounees of silver to 
one ounce of gold The Republicans nomi- 
nated William McKinley of Ohio A faction 
of the Democratic party fbzmed a new organ- 
ization, known as the National Democratic 
party, favoring the gold standard, and nomi- 
nated John M Palmer of Illinois The Pro- 
hibitionist candidate was Joshua Levering, 
the Socialist Labor standard bearer wae 
Charles H Matchett The Populist party 
endorsed Bryan and the Free Silver Pro- 
hibition party nominated Chailee E Bent- 
ley McKinley was elected by a huge elec- 
toral and popnlnr majority 

Spanish- American War and its Effects 
The most important episode of MaKmley’a 
term was the Spanuh-Ameneen War (which 
aee) It reunited m tha abolition of Spanish 
rule in Cuba and the establishment of mili- 
tary government under the United States, 
which continued until 1902, when the Repub- 
lic of Cuba was organized The war also 
brought into tho possession of the United 
States the Philippine Islands end Porto Rico 
Hi 1363 Hawaii was annexed to the United 
States, and in 1900 it was made a territory 

A law establishing the gold dollar as the 
standard of currency was adopted m 1000, 
and lolls reorganizing the army and abolish- 
ing the army canteen were passed in 1901 
The United States participated in a joint 
international military expedition to duns, 
to assist m the suppression of the Boxer re- 
bellion, u 1900 The diplomatic events fol- 
lowing this expedition emphasized the change 
in the position of the United States m in- 
ternational affaire, and showed its new rank 
as a world power 

The chief issues in the campaign of 1900 
were imperialism, that is, the question of the 
retention of the Philippine Wands, and the 
trust problem McKinley was again the Re- 
publican nominee, and Bryan was the Dem- 
ocratic candidate McKinley was elected 
by an increased majority Soon after his 
T^ png niwtmn, President McKinley was an- 
sas&nated, while attending the Pan-A m ar m an 
Exposition at Buffalo, and he was sooseeded 
by Theodore Roosevelt, who retained Me- 
Kmley’a Cabinet and farthered bis poker 

Commercial and Eco nomi c Expansion 
During Roosevelt's administration, the im- 
portant events were the passage of the 
ffluwam Exclusion Bill, a law providing for 
tha irrigation iff tha and lands of the West, 
the oondnsion of a reciprocity treaty with 
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Cuba; the creation at a department of Com- 
merce and Labor, ■winch m MIS waa reorgan- 
ized mto the Department of Commeree and 
the Department of Labor, the parse ge of the 
biflu for the reorganization of the imlitia, 
the mereaee of the nary and the creation of 
a general etaff for the army; tire passage 
of an anti-trust law in 1903, the ratification 
of a treaty between the United States sad 
Orest Britain, giving the United States the 
nght to construct and maintain a canal 
■cross the Isthmus In 1004 a treaty was 
co nclude d with the new Republic of Panama 
providing for the construction of the Panama 
C anal Roosevelfs administration was also 
marked by the saeeeeafol conclusion of a 
besty fixing the boundary between Alaska 
and the Northwest Territories of the Domin- 
ion of Canada, the result being generally fav- 
orable to the United States The campaign 
of 1904 tamed on the personalities of the 
and on the questions raised by the 
policy of the Roosevelt administrations 
Roosevelt waa elected by a large majority 
over Alton B Parker, the Demoerabe candi- 
date The anecessM intervention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to end the Russo-Japanese 
War, the proeeenbon of Bsvaral large corpora- 
tions for violation of the anb-trast law, the 
agitation for regulation of railroad rates, 
the rigid Inveebgabona of msnranee corpora- 
tions, and the movement for the conservation 
of natural raeou ra ea are important m Roose- 
velt's aeoond administration 
Republican Defeat In the election of 
1908, William Howard Taft, the Republican 
candidate, waa sncoessful over Bryan In 
the spring of MOB the President celled Con- 
gress in special session to revise the tariff 
But the new tariff was unpopular, and was 
one of the strongest factors m causing the 
election of a majority of Democrats to the 
Honse of Representatives m 1910 Thu 
Congress passed sets for the admission at 
Arizona and New Mexico as states, and 
considered a reciprocity treaty with Canada 
which was finally rejected by the fhwaflnin| 
The election of 1912 waa marked by a split 
in the Republican party The regular Re- 
pnhhcana r enominated Taft and Sherman, bnt 
tiie supporters of Roosevelt, charging that 
they had been defrauded of Run* rights m 
the convention, withdrew, held a convention 
of their own and formed the national Pro- 
gressive party, winch nominated Rooeevelt 
for President and Hiram Johnson of Cali- 


fornia for Vice-President The Democratic 
candidates, Woodrow Wilson and Thornes R 
Marshall, were elected by a plurality of more 
than 2, 000 /tOO votes 

Wilson's Administration. Immediately 
after hu inauguration President Wilson 
called Congress in special session to revise flu 
tariff; the Underwood-Sumnons Tariff Act 
was the result Other important legislation 
included the Federal Reserve Act of MM, 
establishing the Federal Reserve Banks, the 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, the Trade Com- 
mission Act, and the repeal of the clause 
exempting American ships from paying toll 
for passing through the Panama Canal, in 
M14 The opening of the Panama Canal to 
commeree, the international expositions at 
Ban Francisco and Bon Diego, Cahf , the 
Brvnn arbitration treaties with most of the 
world’s civilized nations, and the proclama- 
tion iff the seventeenth amendment to the 
Constitution were other important events of 
Wilson’s first term 

Foreign relations occupied the attention 
of the President and of Congress to in un- 
usual extent During Taft’s administration 
n revolution occurred m Mexico Madera, 
the President, was assassinated, and Huerta, 
who was considered responsible for Madera's 
death, had assumed the Presidency. Wilson 
refused to recognize Huerta, but maintained 
a strictly neutral policy towards Mexican 
affairs, notwithstanding many insults ware 
offered to American citizens and the govern- 
ment of the United States 

Affair* earns to a ensu in April 1914, when 
a number of marines tram a United States 
warship stationed at Tampico were arrested 
by Huerta’s soldiers; while they went ashore 
peaceably to purchase supplies Rear-Ad- 
miral Mayo demanded the release of the men, 
on apology and a salute to the United States 
flag. Huerta refused to salute the flag, and 
the President applied to Congress for per- 
mission to employ the military and naval 
forces to enforce his demands Hu request 
was granted, and United Ststss forces 
occupied Vera Crus There waa a strong 
demand for intervention, hut the President 
continued hu policy of "watchful waiting", 
in foe belief that the forces under Carranza 
would soon overthrow Huerta, and this they 
finally accomplished 

After Carranza became President, Villa, 
hu chef aid m the overthrow of Huerta, 
rebelled and gained control over a nnmbet 
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at the northern states at Mexico In ISIS 
Tillt’i tones made a number of marauding 
raids into Texas, Anemia and Ear Menoo, 
■i*J a punitive expedition endup command 
at Omani Pershing, m conjunction -with 
the forces of Carranza, attempted to capture 
Villa, but be escaped to the mountains, and 
m course of fame the Umted States force mu 
withdrawn 

The embargoes and blockades established 
hr the belligerent nations in the World War 
complicated American relations with these 
nations, especially with Great Britain and 
Germany, because of the effect of these 
measures upon American commerce The 
winking at file Lusitania, May 7, 1916, by a 
German submarine, came near severing diplo- 
matic relations between file United States and 
flw wwwy , Twit the Twip arml flmm wnwMlt. ma de 

promises that partially satisfied the Presi- 
dmt, ind the breach was avoided Germany's 
■eta aroused intense feeling against the coun- 
try in the United States, and many Amen- 
earn expected and denied war 

El file campaign of 1916 the nominees of 
the Republican party for President and Vice- 
President ware Charles Brans Hughes of 
Hew York and Charles W Fairbanks of In- 
diana President Wilson and Vice-President 
Manhall were the Demoaratio nominees Tbs 
Republicans attacked the President’s foreign 
policies, such as bis “watohfnl waiting” m 
regard to Heiieo and bis long drawn-out dip- 
lomatic contest with Germany, and they op- 
posed the economic theories of the Democrats 
The Democrats asked for an endorsement of 
Wilson’s record for constructive statesman- 
ship in dameshc affairs and approval of his 
forbearance and patience m the h a ndl ing at 
intricate international problems One of the 
rallying ansa of the Democrats was "Wilson 
kept ni out of war” The election was very 
dose, for the country waa plainly confused 
aa to the exact attitude of both parties toward 
Germany Wilson and Marshall secured 270 
electoral votes and Hughes and Fairbanks 
256 The Republicans earned the Beat and 
several Middle West states, the Democrats 
earned moat of the West, part of the Middle 
West, and the South solidly In general, the 
Prandant ran ahead of hu party, but the 
Democratic majority m Congress was con- 
siderably reduced. 

The Approach of Wax In spite of Ms 
record as a peeee President, Wilson was 
breed to lead the country into the World 


War early in hiB new administration On 
January 31, 1917, the German government 
made known its decision to begin unrestricted 
submarine warfare The President was in- 
formed that American ships of any kmd 
whatsoever violating certain specified regu- 
lations would be sunk without warning This 
decision was the enlunnahon of a long senes 
of insults on the part of Germany, including 
the indefensible activities of an unscrupu- 
lous and well-organized spy system 
With the approval of the majority of the 
people, the President on February 3 broke 
off diplomatic relations with Germany and 
handed Count Barnstorff, the German ambas- 
sador, his passports After several weeks 
of uncertainty, durmg winch German agras- 
nous continued unchecked, the President 
(April 2, 1917) appeared before a special 
seaman of the Saty-fifth Congress, and m 
a speech of moving eloquence asked that body 
to declare that a state of war existed between 
the Imperial German government the 
United States The next day the Foreign 
Affirm Cnmnnttees of both houses agreed 
upon a resolution formally declaring this 
bet On April 4 the Smate passed tha reso- 
lution by a vote of 86 to 6 and the House 
took similar action an April 6 by a vote of 
873 to 50 On tho afternoon af that day 
the resolution waa signed by the President 
El tho World War. Measures relating to 
the prosecution of the war wore given im- 
mediate conmdsratum Aa emergencies arose, 
laws conferring extraordinary powers upon 
the President, providing for regulating the 
distribution of food and fuel, placing the 
operation of the railroadB and finally of the 
telegraph and telephone lines under control 
of the govsnment, ware passed Regard- 
less of party, Congrera and the nation sup- 
ported the President m the prosecution of 
file war Taxes wen increased, and five 
government loans aggregating over $19,000,- 
000,000 were authorized and oversubscribed 
Never before had a nation accomplished a 
task of such magnitude wifiun the allotted 
fame as did the Umted States m prosecuting 
the war with Germany 
At the declaration of war Amenea had 
an army of less than 200,000 men Hie na- 
tion was insufficiently supplied with arms 
munitions and other equipment for a large 
army, and was without sufficient ships for 
transporting men and supplies to Europe 
Through the cooperation and help of its 
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Outline on the United States 
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IY Jxm'ssm® 

(a) Mineral rawnraes 

(1) When each is found 

(2) Annual output and value 

(3) States leading in produc- 

tion 

(b) Agricultural products 

(1) Cereals 

(2) Fruits 

(3) Market gardening 

(4) lave stock and dairy pro- 

ducts 

(o) Manufactures 

(1) Natural locations of dis- 

tricts 

(2) Leading mdnstnes 

(a) Iron and steel 

(b) Textiles 

(e) Boots and shoes 
(d) Others of note 
(a) Bank with other na- 
tions m produc- 
tion 

(d) Commerce 

(1) Domcabo commerce 


(a) By rad 

(b) By water 

(e) Coasting trade 
(2) Foreign sommerco 

(a) Leading countries in- 

cluded m 

(b) Exports and imports 
(e) Principal countries 

engaged in carry- 
ing trade 

V Population 

(a) Per cent of annual increase 

(b) Center and density of popn- 

latum 

(a) Comparative growth of cities 
and rural conmmnities 
(d) Immigration 
VL Govssnmbns 

(a) General ebaraeter 

(b) Departments 

(1) Executive 

(a) President 

(b) Vice-President 

(2) Legislative 
(a) Congress 

(1) Senate 

(2) House of Rep- 

resentatives 

(8) Judicial 

(a) Supreme Court 

(b) Inferior courts 

(1) Circuit courts 

(2) District courts 
(8) Courts of ap- 
peals 

(o) State government* 

(d) Government of dependencies 
(a) Territories 

VII. Eddoahov in United Statxs 
VIlL Cities 

(a) List of twenty-five largest 
IS Histoet 
(a) Periods 

(1) Discovery and explora- 

tion 

(2) Colonization 

(8) Devdopment of colonies 

(4) War for independenrs 

(5) Orgaznxation of repubbe 

(6) National growth 
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(a) Development of to- continental lines had upon the develop- j 



(b) Annexation of ter- 
ritory 

(7) Mexican war 

(8) Slavery issue 

(8) Civil war 

(10) Reconstruction 

(11) Indnstnal progress 

(12) Spanuh-Amenean war 

(13) World War 

(14) Prohibition era 

(15) Stock-market crash 

(16) Bonk failures 

(17) “New Deal" Policies 
Questions on the United States 

How does the United States compare in 
area with the other greet countries of the 
world! 

What change does a ship here to ™h» 
m its dates m going from San Francisco 
to the Philippine Honda! 

What geographic conditions exert the 
greatest Influence upon human develop- 
ment! 

What effect does the geographic posi- 
tion of the United States have upon her 
indnstnal development! 

Bow does this location affect her re- 
lations to other carmines! 

Why were the English colonies con- 
fined to a narrow ship of land along the 
Atlantia Coast! 

What is the most remsrkihle feature 
of the boundary lma between the United 
States and Canada! 

Why is the Atlantic coast 1ms so much 
longer than that on the Pacific ! 

Which coast has the larger number of 
good harbors! Why! 

What is the Fall Lma! Why is it so 
called! 

What part of the United States a the 
greatest agricultural region m the world! 

What conditions have made it so! 

Account for the location and growth of 
the following eibea New York, Chisago, 
Galveston, Seattle 

How many railroads extend across the 
United States from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Coast! 

What effect have these so-called trans- 


appi River! 

How does the Constitution of the 
United States differ from the Articles of 
Confederation! 

What political party snpported the 
ratification of the Consfatnbon! From 
what circumstance was this party named! 

What American inventions have ex- 
erted the greatest lnflnenca upon the in- 
dustries and commerce of the world! 

Whet regions in the United States are 
widely known for their scenery! 

What has tee National government 
done to preserve these regions for tee 
people! 

What island possession of tea United 
States is about two-thnds tee area of Con- 
neetunt! How does it compare with 
Connecticut in population! 

From what nations did the United 
States receive the largest number of immi- 
grants in the years jest preceding tee 
World War! 

What died did tee World War have 
upon immigration! 

How do yon aoeonnt for tee rapid 
growth of a ties since 1880! 

Whet effect did tee entrance of tee 
United States into the World War have 
upon the American merchant manna! 

What precedents of long standing did 
President Wilson eat aside! 

Why does not the United States have a 
national qatan of education! 

How many hours apart by air are New 
York and Ins Angela! 

How many Ameneans were killed m tee 
World War? How many died of disease! 
How many were wounded! 

How important are tee new oilfields in 
Texas! 

What cities in tea United States are al- 
most directly north of tee city of Panama, 
at tee western terminus of the Panama 
Canal! 

What is tee official status of child labor 
in tee United States! 

What is tea states of Porto Rico! 

What is tee “Galveston plan” m the gov- { 
exnmeut of cities! 
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sHim, tbs mutated devobon and loyalty of 
the American people and a speeding up of all 
ivar aebvibes, the United States placed on 
flu battlefields of Trance over 2,225,000 sol- 
diers, trained and equipped, including needed 
men back of tbs lines The American army 
played an important part m the operations 
of the summer of 1018, and contributed mar 
tonally to bringing about an armubee on 
November 13, 1918 (Tor a foil account of 
flie nation's war actmbea, see the article 
Would Was) 

The Way to Peace. President Wilson had, 
during the war, issued a statement summaris- 
ing the objects for which America was fight- 
ing These were grouped in fourteen para- 
graphs, the last one calling far a general as- 
sociation of nations He led an American 
delegation to the peaee conference in Pans m 
1919 The conference finally drafted treaties 
between the warring nations, including the 
establishment of a league of nations Presi- 
dent Wilson submitted the treaty to the 
United States Senate in Hay, 1218, but fits 
Senate refused to ratify it, and it wee not 
until 1921 that separate treaties warn made 
with Germany and its allies 

Oonsbfttbenal Amendments The eight- 
eenth (prohibitum) amendment to the Con- 
atatation, was ratified by the States and be- 
came effeobve January IS, 1820 The nine- 
teenth amendment, extending suffrage rights 
to women, was ratified in 1820 The twenb- 
eth amendment, changing the tm« for ses- 
sions of Congress and inauguration of the 
President, wee ratified m 1933 The twenty- 
first amendment, repealing the eighteenth, 
was ratified in 1833 

Later Events. In 1920 Warren G Herding 
was elected President and Calvin Coohdge 
Vies President Important events in Hard- 
ing’s admuustrabon were the T.im.tefa^ g£ 
Arms Conference in Washington, which re- 
sulted m an agreement for a naval holiday, 
a law to restrict unim grafaon , the enactment 
of a bndget law, and an extension of the pro- 
gram of aid for veterans of the World War 

President Harding died m 1823, and was sne- 
coeded as President by Vise President Cool- 
idgs (Gee Hawithb, Warheu G ) 

The Coohdge administration was a period 
of peaee and recovery from the effects of war. 

The bndget system was continued, taxes were 
reduced and greater economy was exercised 
in government affairs Congress passed a 
new income tax law, and passed a soldiers’ 


bonus law over the President’s veto. (See 
Coounsi, Calvin ) 

In 1928, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of 
Commerce since 1820, was elected President 
by a record popular vote To meet the de- 
mands of a depressed agriculture President 
Hoover advocated measures far farm relief 
The Smoot-Hawley tariff act was passed in 
1830 , it increased duties on many farm prod- 
ucts To aid world recovery, President Hoo- 
ver, in 1831, presented a plan, which was 
adopted, for a moratorium of one year on the 
payment of war debts Tor other events in 
this administration, see Hooves, Bum 

A severe economic and industrial depres- 
sion which developed during the last yean of 
the Hoover admuustrabon resulted m the 
victory of the Demoerabe ticket in the gen- 
eral election of 1932 Hoover was defeated 
forreel8Cbon,andTranklinD Roosevelt wee 
sleeted President by an overwhelming vote 
At the outset of his admimstratum a banting 
enau was promptly met hy Congress, which 
invested the President with power to regulate 
transactions m credit, currency, and other 
banking f unebons Within a few short weeks 
measures were undertaken providing for un- 
employment relief, economy in gover n ment 
expenditures, farm relief, a notional recov- 
ery act, designed to regulate industry, re- 
duce hours of labor and inerssao wages, was 
passed , but in 1935 declared largely unoon- 
sbtubonal The President was given powers 
to enforce the new lews and regulations 
An embargo on gold export took the country 
off the gold standaql and resulted m in- 
flation of the currency and higher pnees. 


At the nid of «uA state 

artioU the reader wilt flndjHte? ttonSnc* 
of the cities, mountains. lakes and rivers of 
the region wider diaouarion, as veil as impor- 
tant historical events connected with the 
development of ea c h state There are other 
Important lists following the articles 
Agncultu — — — — * " — 

wars in'll. 

which the i w 

£2? will help one to se- 

cure detailed Information on the subject 

physical 

Alleghany Mountains 
Appalachian Houn- 
_ tains 
Canyon 

Cascade Range 

SSSSJ^KsBd 

_ .Canyon of the 
Columbia Rmr 
Otaoier National Park 
great Ma 

S Sgggg tf&k y $sy«“» X **"* 1 
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Niagara Mis and 
_ River 
Ohio River 
Paltudu 
Parks, National 
Piedmont Region 
Rocky Mountains 

pw Lawrenee River 
Sierra Nevada Moan- 
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f’lhoes 


AfiricolCnn 
^jatomoblle 

Bookfiuflln. 

Boots and l 

Brlak and Brick- 

c^f”* 

Copper 
Corn 
Cotton 
Cotton 0!s 
DalrilnB , 

Dry Farming 
Fish and Flrotrleo 
Forests and Forestry 
Fur and Fur Trade 
Gold 

Horticulture 

Iron 


Cable. Submarine 
Canal (with list) 
Railroad 

outlyivo 


grigation 

Leather 

Lumbar 

Meat Packing 

Natural Gas 

Oats 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Potatoes 

Poultry 

Printing 

Seal 

B!l\ er 

Steel 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Wheat 

Zlno 

XD C0UHOTR04XX0N 

Roads and Streets 

Telephone 

Telegraph 


Guam 

Haws 


Porto Rico 


_[awall 

Philippine Islands 


Virgin Islands of 
tbsr 


i United States 


See President of tbs United States 


Sea Biography 


OOVEHNMXNT ATO H1BT0ST 


Alabama The 
AUen and Sedition 

BlnefcT^Xawk 
Boston Massacre 
Boston Tea Fort} 
Barr Aaron 
Chesapeake. The 
Clutoa-Bulwer 
Treat> 

Confederation, 
Articles of 


Mexican War 
Missouri Comproi 
Monroe Doctrine 
Mound Builders „ 
Nations League of 
Navigation Acts . 
■Intercourse Act 


Non ' - _ __ 

Northwest Territory 
Kulliftettlon 
Ordinance of 1787 
Ostend Manifesto 

£® C p‘£L In 
the United States 
prohibition 
puritans 


Constitution of the 
_ United States 
Carpetbaggers 

Courts 

Declaration of Xnde- 
ndencs 


pendenc* House or 

Electoral College Re\ olutlonary War 
Electoral Commission Senate 
Emancipation Proda- given . 

Spanish- American 

War 

Squatter So\erelgnt> 
Star Route 
Supreme Court 

Versailles Treaty of 
War of 1118 


Embargo 
Erie the Red 
French and Indian 
Wars 

Genet Edmon 
Haj -Paunoef ote 
Treat} 

Indians American 
Jay Treaty 
Kentucky and Vlr- 
_glnla Resolutions 
Ku-Klux Klan 


Whisky Insurrection 
Wllmot r 


Le compton Constitution 


j Frmlso 

Woman Suffrage 
World War 
XT2 Correspondence 


UNITE!) STATES STEEL CORPORA- 
TION, the largest business enterprise m the 
world, m organised m 1301, by the con- 
solidation of a number of large corporations 
engaged m the manufacture of iron and steel 
These mdnded the Carnegie, the Federal 
Steel, the American Stud and Wire, the No- 
tional Steel, the National Tube and the 
Amnne-im Tm Plate companies The United 
States Steel Corporation makes more 
steel then all of Gnat Britain or Germany, 


end one-fourth of the total amount made in 
all the countries of the world Meny id the 
employes bare become stockholders, and the 
corporation has a commendable record m its 
dealings with its great anny of workmm In 
1911 toe United States go vern ment brought 
suit for the dissolution of the corporation on 
grounds of violating the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Lev, in 1915 toe oonrts sustained the cor- 
poration and an appeal mi taken to the Su- 
preme Court This court decided that the 
corporation need not he dissolved 

The capital of toe corporation m over 
$1,000,000,000, its grace revenues sometimes 
ha ve excee ded a million dollars a day 

mnVEB'SAUSTS, a religious body 
whose distinctive belief is that all men will 
ultimately be saved, m other words, that 
eternal progress is toe lot of every created 
sotd This, they alum, is in harmony with 
the teacbingi of Jesus and early interpreta- 
tions of toe Bible, aa well as with science 
and philosophy As a faith umveraalism has 
a place in Christian thought far beyond the 
confines of the organised body, wlneh was 
lata in the eighteenth century m 
Massachusetts by an Engtish blergymm, John 
Murray Thera are now about 65/100 Um- 
varaoliita m the United States and 2,000 in 
Canada 

UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE, a proposed 
medium of communication, for the use of all 
peoples of the earth which have commercial 
interco u rse with each other There hare been 
two unsuccessful efforts in this direction 
within recent years, Esperanto and Volapnk 
( which see) 

UNIVERSE, vlrnmn, a tern referring 
to all crested things, embracing everything 
included u space, planets, suns, stars, con- 
sidered as an orderly system Man's idea 
of the universe has bean an expanding one 
At first be considered toe earth toe center 
about which sun, moon and stars revolved 
Then be discovered that earth, asteroids and 
planet* revolve about the sun and thought of 
our solar system as toe mnverae Now he 
knows that toe system of which our earth 
is a part n but one among toe millions whirl- 
ing majestically m the immensity of specs. 
The universe in its vastness is beyond the 
power of toe mmd to conceive 

.Relates AztMcs Consult the following 

tltos for additional information 
Astronomy Planet 

Rarth Stars 

Moon Solar System 

Nebular Bypothoslo Son 
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MIVEKSITT, as msbtu- 
tion for advaneed teem- 
ing or for the examina- 
hon of stndeita who have 
completed speeded 
Houses in the higher 
branches Universities are 
nuiTitsmed in nearly all 
eomitnea, and they con- 
fer degrees which receive 
universal recognition A 
study of the organization 
of the universities of dif- 
ferent countries shows 
that than are come varia- 
tions in plan and spirit, 
hut everywhere the term 

imMemfy implies a 

greater number of departments end courses 
of study than does eottegt (which sea) 

Some nnivsnatiss and colleges with contin- 
uous existence sines they were founded are 
among the oldest institutions of man- In 
the American Union, Harvard (1686), Wil- 
liam and Mary (1693), Tale (1701), Mora- 
vian Seminary and College for Woman 
(1742), Princeton (1746), University of 
Pennsylvania (1740), Washington and lee 
(1749), Columbia, for many years King’s 
College (1764), Brown Umvaznty, (1764), 
Dartmouth (1769), Hampton-Syduey (1775), 
an older than the United States 
It u believed that the oldest mu varsity m 
the world with a eantumoni exmtenea is £2 
Azfaar, m Cairo, Egypt, it was founded in 
972 of the Christian Era, or 361 by Moham- 
medan calculation The University of Pavia, 
Italy, was founded fay Lothair, grandson of 
Charlemagne, m 826, trot its history has not 
been oantmuons The University of Bologna, 
Italy, was organized as a body of students 
m 1088, it l everted to the standard type m 
1200 The oldest university m the New 
World ii still in operation at T-amn, Peru, 
dating from 1561 

Hi the United States In the United 
States the term mtmmly has been used ln- 
duermunately and n sometimes applied to 
degree-conferring institutions regardless of 
theur provision for graduate wo* Moreover, 
many schools established m the newer states^ 
either by private or denominational enter- 
prises, have been styled universities when 
they ere really colleges offering cour se s given 
m the undergraduate department of the true 
university. 



A university maintains a college of lib- 
eral arts, and faculties of law, medicine, en- 
gineering, agriculture, journalism, etc Ha 
tile umvemties of highest standard students 
entering the professional departments are re- 
quired to have two or more yean of college 
woik 

According to the plan upon which they 
have been established, American universities 
can be grouped into the following classes 

(1) Those which have developed from older 
oolleges, such as Harvard, Tale, Pennsylvania 
and Prlncaton 

(t) Those thnt have been established by 
act ot legislature and are known aa state uni- 
versities, such aa the universities ot Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Wtsoonaln and Illinois 

(S) Those thnt have been established by 
benefactions, sneh as Johns Hopkins and 
Cornell 

(4) Those established nnder the aneploeo of 
some religious denomination, such aa the 
Catholic University, at Washington, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Northwestern Uni- 
versity, at Evanston mm Chicago 


All of these institutions maintain under* 
gl adnata, or collage, departments, and m 
some of the newer states the state university 
is nnder the neaesmty of maintaining B pyg. 
paratory school 

Hi Canada. Provincial and endowed 
universities and oolleges are maintained in 
tile Dominion m luge numbeis The um- 
vemhes of British Columbia, Albeita, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba correspond m a 
general way to the American state nmver- 
ntua In Ontario the University of Toronto 
is at the head of tiro school system In 
Quebec the two leading universities, McGill 
and Laval, are at the head of tiro Protestant 
end Catholic schools, respectively 


(For more detailed information, oonsnlt 
the articles on the various Institutions and 
provinces ) 

Sainted Articles. The most Important uni- 
versities of the world are described In than 
volumes under their separate headings They 
are lilted at the end of the article Education 
Booh of the American state universities Is 
given separate treatment in alphabetical 
order 


UNIVEBBITT EXTEN'BION, a move- 
ment for mfmMhng the means of a higher 
education to persons of all classes, by a sys- 
tem of lectures and instruction, earned on 
by instructors of an established university 
University extension originated with Cam- 
bridge University, England, m 1872, and it 
was taken up by the University of Oxford 
in 1886 

In the United States the movement was 
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systematically started by Doctor Melville 
Deraey in 1888 At that tune Doctor Demy 
ms chef librarian of Colombia University, 
and be bud before the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York a plan 
far university extension, m connection with 
pnbho libraries Taro years later a com- 
mittee of the New Toth colleges and uni- 
versities urged the regents to establish snob 
a system of teaching under state supervision, 
and in 1891 a bill passed the legislature, ap- 
propriating 810,000 for the expenses of or- 
ganizing Die movement Previous to the, 
some extension wort had been done by the 
professors of Johns Hopkins University, 
who, however, conducted it as an mdmdnal 
enterprise, and in 1801 the University of 
Pennsylvania organized a corps of lecturers, 
who were to lecture on literature, history, 
sociology and science m the surnmnding 
towns, wherever local organizations far the 
study of any of Duse subjects could be 
formed Prom these beginnings thq larger 
universities took up the work, and it gradu- 
ally extended over the country The most 
successful work bis been done by the univer- 
sities of Pennsylvania, Cornell, Harvard, 
Yale, Chicago and Wisconsin 
The plan includes (1) the arrangement af 
lecture study courses with syllabi, by the 
faculties of the university, (2) the organ- 
ization of local centers, these centers to in- 
clude people who are interested m punumg 
some one of the lecture courses, they deads 
upon the enbjeet to be studied and engage 
the lecturer, whose salniy and traveling ex- 
penses are paid by the center, (8) the lee- 
tare, with studies conducted other before 
or after it, the lecturer carrying on a quiz, 
in whieh be gives opportunity for free dis- 
cussion, Bshwig and answering questions, 
(4) traveling libraries, which are sent to the 
different centers, (5) the preparation of 
papers by members of the center, these pa- 
pas long read and graded by the lecturer, 
(6) the giving of credits by the university, 
for satisfactory completion of the work 
These credits are of limited value to those 
who are seeking degrees Agricultural col- 
leges m some states have extension depart- 
ments which render very practical assistance 
to the farmer and his family The extension 
department of the University of Wisconsin 
is intended to cover practically all liner of 
industry m the state Bee CEurewqna 
Issnnnsmr. 


UNKNOWN 80LDIEB TOMBS After 
the World War, national commissions sought 
to identify and give bunal m special war 
cemeteries to the honored dead of the allied 
nations It was found impossible to identify 
or to locate the remains of many thousands 
of these A sentimental gesture to honor 
eoUectivelv the unknown dead from each of 
the principal allied countries brought the 
highest patriotic response from all the peo- 
ple 

The United States took the body of an un- 
identified soldier of the American armies 
from bis nameless grave in France, brought 
it home on a warship, and boned it lmpiet- 
sivaly in Arlington National Cemetery The 
body of a British tmknown was solemnly in- 
terred within the preemeta of Westminster 
Abbey France’s unknown hero was taken 
to Pina and boned beneath the Are da 
Tnamphe (Arab of Triumph), where burns 
an everlasting flame Belgium selected one 
of its unknown dead and gave him a resting 
place m Brussels, at the base of the Colon- 
nade at tha Congress Italy’s selection for 
tbs honor of representing all of that coun- 
try's unknown dsad has beneath a hilltop 
monument in Rome 

TTFAS, a tree belonging to the same fam- 
ily as th« mulberry and breadfruit, eommon 
in the forests of Java and the Philippine 
Islands Tha exaggerated stones formerly 
current concerning the deadly exhalations 
of this plant are now behaved to have their 
origin in the presence of volcanic gases in 
the Javanese valleys The sap, however, is 
poisonous and forma the principal element m 
a mixture need by the natives for tipping 
their arrowheads Tha fiber of the bad: is 
made into a la nd of doth 

TTRAL MOUNTAINS, a low nurantain 
range in Russia extending southward from 
the Arctic Ocean, approximately along the 
60th meridian of east longitude, and form- 
ing a portion of the boundary between Eu- 
rope and Asia The highest elevations are 
in the northern and southern sections and 
exceed 6,000 feet Tbe central section is 
low, and through a past m this part of the 
range the Trans-Siberian Railway reaches 
Siberia The Iowa dopes are covered with 
forests of evergreens, birch and beech The 
Central Urals are rich in minerals, which in- 
clude gold, silver, copper, iron, load , smo 
and platinum. There are also large deposits 
of eoaL 
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URAL SITES, a me r of Russia, rising 
on the eastern slope of the Ural M™"* 1 "" 
and flowing southward a distance of 1,400 
mike into the Caspian Sea Its chief trib- 
utaries are the Kiml and toe Sak-Mara from 
the west, and the Snndnk, the Or and the 
Uek from the east Rainfall in the Ural 
basm is slight, and the nver is shallow and 
umumgable, except dating the period of 
high water 

USA'HIA, in Grade mythology, the muse 
of astronomy, usually represented as boldnig 
m her left hand a osleetial globe and in her 
light a staff o r compass 
URA/MUM, a rare, nlrary-white mabiTHa 
dement, found dnefly as an oxide in pitch- 
blende It u the source of nramnm yellow, 
used for painting on glass and porcelain, 
and m making the fluorescent yellow uranium 
glass With its compounds, uranium is radio- 
active, undergoing Blow disintegration with 
the formation of a new element, known aa 
uraniu m X Sea lUiwUOTivrrr 
URANUS, the seventh planet from the 
eun, discovered by Sir Wilburn Heradhd m 
17KL and first called Oeorgwtm Stoat, m 
honor of George HI, and afterwards 
Bmekel, in honor of the discoverer. Both 
these names falling into disuse, the mm 
U ranus, suggested by Bods, was adopted 
Its mean distance from the sun is more teas 
1,760,000,000 miles The length of its year 
is equal to about eighty-fomr of our years, 
the length of its day la thought to be shout 
ten hours. Its mean diameter is estimated 
at shout 33,000 miles Its volume is about 
ssvmty-fonr fames that of the earth, but lti 
mean denary m so much lam that the ma 
of Uranus is only about twelve and one- 
half fames as great as that of the earth. 

Uranus has four satdktas, which differ 
from those of all hut one of the other 
planets, m that their orbits are nearly per- 
pendicular to that at the planet) while the 
eatelhtas of the other planete revolve m near- 
ly the same plane aa tea planet to which 
they belong Through the telescope, Uranus 
is merely a pale, greenish disk, with no cer- 
tain markings, hut the spectroscope seems 
to indicate that it differs materially from the 
other planets in oomposifaon To the n»fa>d 
eye it appears hke a star of the sixth mag- 
nitude. Sea Pluto 

URANUS, m Greek mythology, the hus- 
band of Gaea, the earth, and father of her 
children, the Titans and Cyelopi Uranus 


hated his children and confined them in Tan- 
tana, but on the mitigation of Gaea, Saturn, 
the youngest of the Titans, overthrew and 
dethroned bun Bran toe part of his blood 
which fell upon too earth sprang Gi gantee, 
father of the giante, and from the part which 
fell into toe sea sprang the goddess 
Aphrodite 

UiJ'BAN, toe name of eight Homan Popes, 
tone of whom made notable contribution to 
history 

mum I. Sauk, waa bishop of Home from 
HI to 1M Be mi a strong pontiff, setting 
himself firmly against the inhlnmatlo move- 
meat of Hlppolytus, which he kept In Cheek 

Urban H waa Pope from 1088 to ISM Bo 
successfully proseented the etrnggle of the 
Papacy against Benry IT. and In 1M4 he ex- 
commnnloated Philip I of Frame for hie mat- 
rimonial Infidelity In IMS he presided at the 
famous Council et Clermont, whieh gave the 
Impulse to the Crneadee Be died before the 
■neoeaa of the First Crusade, whieh he had 
organised 

Urban UD, Pope from 1M4 to 1814. sup- 
ported {Uehellan'e policy against Austria and 
Spain Be was the founder of the College 
of the Propaganda and wan a patron of 
Galileo 

URBAN'A, III , toe county seat of Cham- 
paign County, 128 miles nearly south of 
Chicago, on the Wabash, the Cleveland, 
Cmeumafa, Chisago A Saint Louis railroads 
It 11 near Champaign, and toe state univer- 
sity is situated between toe two cities (see 
Hunan, Umvmmirr or) The surrounding 
region is agnenltural and contains valuable 
deposits of fin clay Tha erty has railroad 
•hops, bnok works, a Inwnmower and iron 
novelty factories Some of toe prominent 
structures an toe courthouse, toe municipal 
building, toe Masomo Temple, iTUCA 
building, Thornb u rn High School, toe Cham- 
paign County Teachers’ and Pupils’ Library 
and toe Illinois State Laboratory and Natural 
History Library Urbana was settled m 
1824 and waa chartered aa a city in I860. 
Population, 1220, 10,244, m 1930, 13,060, a 
gam of 30 per cent 

URINE, tfrm, toe fluid waste separated 
from toe blood by the kidneys. It carries out 
at toe system many of toe wornont tissues, 
especially toe nitrogenous wade Be com- 
position vanes in different animals Human 
unne, at a healthy individual, is • dear, 
amber-colored fluid, ibghGy acid, and it 
weighs one end fifteen-thousandths to one 
and twenty-live thousandths times as much as 
water The average quantity discharged in 
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twenty-four horns u about tiro and a half 
pints, bnt the amount vanes greatly, hang 
diminished during excessive perspiration, 
thirst and fever, and being increased by cold, 
by dunking large quantities of water, by 
exEtmse, by certain foods, ns salt or soger, 
and by certain drags The principal solid 
and the most important ingredient found in 
urine is urea, the amount of which vanes, 
being greater when animal food in used free- 
ly them when the diet is vegetable The 
eanditum of theunne is an index to the state 
of health, and physicians often analyse it 
aa a part of their diagnosis The presence 
of alb umin indicates Bright's disease, and 
the presence of sugar indicates diabetes 
URSA MAJOR and URSA MOTOR 
(greater bear and lesser bear), two constel- 
lations of the northern hemisphere always 
visible and wheeling about the Polar 8 tar, 
winch at present is that star in the extrem- 
ity of the little bear's tail In the larger 
constellation ore seven bright stare which 
outline the Great Dipper 
UR'BO, Csimu (1842-1902), a famous 
violinist, bom m Nantes, France, who earns 
to Amenta at the age of ten She appeared 
m concert with immense mem, becoming 
the most noted female violinist m the world 
URSULA, Sinrr, a legendary samt and 
martyr in the Roman Catholic Chnrch, whose 
story has been given vanona forms She is 
supposed to have suffered death about the 
year 287 By repute the daughter of a Brit- 
ish king, aha was deemed by the son of an- 
other king for ha wife, if his suit ware 
denied, her father's lands would be devas- 
tated Ursula had vowed to remain a virgin, 
BO she succeeded m securing a three-years’ 
delay before deciding During this tans aha 
w&b to visit holy places, and she chose 11,000 
virgins to accompany her "When Cologne 
was readied in a voyage down the Rhine the 
Euna murdered all of them, a church was 
later limit over their remains 
UR8U LUTES, u/ihIiiu, or NUNS OF 
SAINT URSULA, a sisterhood founded by 
Burnt Angela Mena, at Brescia, Italy, in 
1837, especially for the education of girls 
They had many houses in Francs during the 
seventeenth century The Canadian Ursu- 
hues date from 1689, the Irish, from 1771 
Thera are now four houses m Ireland, four 
in England and twenty-four in the United 
States, with thousands of pupils The whole 
number is 300 convents and 7,000 nuns 
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breadth, 360 mdse, an about equal, its 
ana is 72,163 square miles, making it about 
one-half the sue of Montana, or equal to the 
combined areas of North Dakota and Dela- 
ware PopuIat’oL 1934, 1,893,234 
The People The population n about 
equally divided between the white and 
entered people*, the latter including Para- 
guay Indiana, or Guarani, and mixed breeds 
Spaniards and Italians constitute the great 
majority of the whites, though the Germans 
and French are numerous The speech, man- 
ners and euitoma are Spanish The color 
line is drawn in the name* of the political 
partus which are designated as Bhutan and 
Colorado* (whites and colored), bnt m po- 
litical practice thaw names have lost much 
of them former significance The chief mtiea 
are Montevideo (which see), the capital, 
with a population of 667,212, 1934 Paysandn, 
on the Uruguay River, Salto, Mercedes, San 
Joed, Agosto and Maldonado 
The Roman Catholic Cbnrah has by far 
tee largest number of adherents, and until 
1916 it was the state Church. In that year 
the state Church was abolished, and all reh- 
guraa denominations were placed on an equal 
footing before the government 
Surface and Drainage In the north and 
west there are ranges of low mountains, or 
hills, which attain an altitude of about 2,000 
feet, and along the Uruguay River are table- 
land!, somewhat higher than those m Ar- 
gentina, but the aontheastem part of the 
country is low and marshy, and the interior 
is composed of rolling plains The chief 
nven are the Uruguay, which farms tee west- 
ern boundary, and its largest tributary, the 
Negro, winch flows across tea country m a 
southwesterly direction, dividing it into 
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two nearly equal parts lake Menm, situ- 
ated on the northeastern border, is pertly m 
Uruguay and partly m Brazil The plains 
m the interior and the hills m the north 
and northwest are covered with dense for- 
ests, and the southeastern portion of the 
country is overgrown with grass 
Resources and Industries. The chief min- 
erals are iron, one, lead, antimony, sulphur 
and coal, and some gold has been found 
There are also quarries of marble and other 
bmlding stone, bnt the mineral resources of 
the country have not been extensively ex- 
ploded The neh soil and salubrious elimate, 
accompanied by an abundance of moisture, 
make the country favorable for agricul- 
ture, yet only email areas are under tillage 
The chef crops are wheat, com, barley, 
millet, oats, rye and flaxseed Stoekraising 
is the most important industry of the coun- 
try, and large numbers of hones, urn leu, 
cattle and sheep ere reaied 
There is a yearly average of more than 7,- 
260,000 cattle and about 21,000,000 Aeep 
Wool and meat are the principal exports 
Transportation and Trad* Many of the 
nvers are navigable, and are used for inland 
transportation There are over 1,700 miles 
of railway aoimwifang the chief centers of 
trade within the country with those of 
Argentina, besides 170 miles of tr am w ay s. 
In proportion to its eras, Urngnay has mors 
miles of good reads than moat other South 
American countries All the important 
towns have telegraph and telephone service 
The imports consist of foodstnSs, ootton 
and woolen goods, datfamg, machinery and 
other manufactured products The exports 
include meats, hides, tallow, cattle, wool end 
a few other agricultural produels 
Edu cat ion . The University of Uruguay, at 
Montevideo, is the leading educational mate- 
totem H has departments of tew, medians, 
m a t h em atics, agriculture, eommerae, soma] 
service and veterinary araenoe There are also 
a prep a ratory school and other institutions 
for secondary education and normal schools 
for both saxes Its library and museum are 
of considerable value The public schools 
are poor There is a compulsory education 
law, bnt it a not enforced, and the pr oportion 
of illiteracy is very large 
Government and History Uruguay has a 
republican form of government, at the head 
of whieh a a President Tina official was 
originally elected by the national legislative 


body, consisting of a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies In 1919 a new constitution went 
mto effect, providing for the popular dee- 
tom of the President and the Conned of 
Administration of nine members, which 
appoints the following members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet die Monsters of Industries 
and Labor, Public Instruction, Finance and 
Public Works The President appoints dm 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Interior, Army 
and Mamie The Cornual prepares the bud- 
get, eolleets the taxes, may initiate new laws, 
arranges loans and provides tor dm increase 
or reduction of the national enrrenoy 

Urngnay was a source of dispute between 
Spain and Portugal m. early fames, but 
Anally became a Spanish possession, fanning 
a part of dm vice-royalty of Bnenos Aires 
Later Brasil attempted to enforce the Portu- 
guese claim, and for a short fame occupied 
the country, bnt m 1828 Uruguay became 
independent During the World War the 
country severed relations with Germany 

Urngnay River, a nver of South America, 
which nets m the southeastern part of Brail, 
flows westward, then southward, and enters 
die estuary of die Bio de la Plate It forma 
a part of the boundary between Brazil and 
Argentina and die entire boundary between 
Argentina and Urngnay Ite length is about 
860 miles, and in the lower part of its coarse 
it u from mx to nine miles wide It is navi- 
gable for large vessels as for as Paysandn, 
about 160 miles, and for smaller vessels for 
300 miles farther 

USUBY, «' iht ry, originally, monqy 
paid for the use of money, or interest, ac- 
cording to present usage, interact in excess 
of the legsl rate In most states a maximum 
rate of interest is fixed by law, and penalties 
of greater or Iras seventy, imposed for charg- 
ing a higher rate The table below gives the 
legal rate of interest m each of die states, 
and also die rate permitted if both parties 
agree See Bnssssr 
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* ,7 TAH, oao of the Rocky Mountain 
states, originally settled by the Mormons 
They called the territory which they had 
organized Dottrel, a name meaning miuttry 
aa need in the Booh of Mormon Congress, 
however, refined to permit the nee of thu 
name, and the territory wee organized under 
the present name, winch ra the desig na t i on 
of the Ute, or Utah, a tribe of Indiana, and 
mama foghltmien Beeauea of the presence 
within lb borders of tbs erttensive salt lake 
■o widely known, Utah u popularly, though 
not oOmally, colled the Salt Late State 

Location and Ana The state u hounded 
an the north by Idaho and Wyoming, on the 
east by Colorado and Wyoming, on the couth 
by Arizona and on the west by Nevada It 
baa straight bounding lines on ell sides, and 
m regularly oblong in shape, exeept in the 
northeastern corner, where the southwestern 
corner of Wyoming cats off several square 
miles 

Having an area of 84,090 square miles, the 
state is the tH* in the Union m size, it Is 
only 308 square miles larger than Minnesota, 


and is almost exactly twiee as large aa the 
state of Virginia 

People ami Cities The population of 
Utah m 1020 was 419,396 By the 1930 cen- 
sus, the population was 507,847, giving A 
the rank of fortieth in the Union in num- 
ber of inhabitants The average density was 
6 2 to file square mile, only six other States 
are lees densely settled A Mti® less then 
ten per cent of the whole population is 
foreign born, the principal nationalities be- 
ing English, Danish, Bwadiah, Greek, Ger- 
man, Italian, Scotch and Norwegian Thera 
are about 2^70 Indiana on reservations, and 
about 1400 negroes 

About 65 per cent of the inhabitants era 
adherents of the Church of Latter Day 8 amts 
(Mormon), Roman Catholics, Methodists, 
Presbyterians am well represented, and 
other sects are found m small numbers 

About 62 par sent of Gib inhabitants live 
in rnmneipslifaes having 2,500 population or 
mom The largest cities are Salt Lake City, 
the capital (140,287), Ogden (40,272), and 
Provo (14,788) 

Surface and Drainage The surface is 
greatly diversified, containing high monn- 
tams, broad, and valleys and desert plateaus 
Near the middle of tha northern boundary, 
tha Wiaatah Mountains enter the state and 
extend southward along the middle line, 
Anally degenerating into plateaus This is 
the principal mountain range of the state, 
and ita position marks the highest land, from 
which, aa a watershed, the streoms flow east- 
ward and westward, the former to the Colo- 
rado, the latter to sink m the Great Basin 
Eastward from the Wasatch, along the north- 
ern boundary of Utah, stretches a broad, 
massive range, known aa the Uintah 

Great Salt Lake, with its extraordinary 
percentage of saline matter m solution, is 
bat the remnant of a vast body of fresh 
water, which once covered Western Utah 
The principal stream of Easton Utah ra the 
Colorado This is formed by the junction 
of Green River, winch rises m the Wind 
River Mountains of Wyoming and the Grand, 
whose sources are in the snow Adds on Long’s 
Peak, m Colorado The Green and tha Colo- 
rado receive numerous branches from the 
Umtah and Wasatch ranges, among than the 
Uintah, the Price, the Fremont, the Sen 
Refad and the Virgin The scenery is varied, 
wwlnanig fertile valleys, snow-capped moron- 
tarns, 6m Great American Desert (an area as 
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large as Connecticut), deep canyons, dashing 
Cascades and the greatest natural bridges m 
the world In the southern part are the Zion 
and Bryce Canyon National Parka Sea 
Paxes, NaannuL 

Ohmn ta. The mean annual temperature 
ranges from 48*, m the north, to SI*, m the 
Booth. The mean temperature at Frisco u 
61* The average rainfall is 16 inches If 
the snow ehanoes to fall early in the winter, 
it becomes compact, and the melting is re- 
tarded A fall of snow late in the season 
hee loosely on the mountain sides, and the 
water reaches the valleys before the erops are 
ready to receive its full benefit 

Mineral Resources. Next to agriculture, 
nmnng is the chief industry Utah has 210 
nsefnl minerals Silver is found m nearly all 
the mountains, and Utah is second among 
the states m production The gold product is 
over $4,000,000 Utah ranks second in the 
production of copper and thud in lead. Other 
important metals are mm and nno There 
are extensive coal fields in Emery, Carbon 
and Summit counties, the largest sulphur 
deposits m the world are m Millard and 
Waahmgbm counties, and a superior quality 
of onyx is found on the west 'dune of Utah 
lake Balt is mmed m Juab County and is 
obtained from Great 8alt Lake Other min- 
eral products are asphalt, bmldmg atone, 
mica, graphite and gypsum The state also 
has a natural gas area 

Agriculture The agricultural districts of 
the state an chiefly in the valleys immediately 
west of the Wasateh Mountains, m the Great 
Basm Elsewhere, except in a few favored 
spots, the attitude or the insuffici en t water 
supply east of the Wasateh range, prevents 
successful farming Tha vast area is need 
for gracing, and large herds of sheep and 
cattle are raised Many sheep arc exported, 
and the production oi wool exceeded 17 - 
000,000 pounds m 1633 

Irrigation m the Great Basin of Utah was 
the first important enterprise of the kind 
by Anglo-Saxons m the and west In 1847, 
the Mormon pioneers turned the waters of 
City Creek upon the parched soil of Salt 
lake Talley, and now, out of 1^50,000 acres 
of improved land, over 1,000,000 acres am 
irrigated The wheat, oafs, barley, hay and 
rye am of superior quality, and the yield b 
large In most localities the heights am too 
cool for successful -corn-growing Potatoes, 
beets and other vegetables am profitably 


laised Utah is the fourth state in the pro- 
duction of sugar beets Emits are abundant 
Among these are apples, peaches, plums, 
apricots, ehemes and grapes, and m the 
south, oranges, lemons and figs are grown 

Manufactures Utah u rapidly forging 
ahead in industry, the larger atlas being ex- 
tensively engaged m both manufacturing end 
distributing activities The indnstnal plants 
of Salt Lake City nnmber 263 The leading 
manufacturing industry is the smelting and 
refining of copper and lead ores Other in- 
dustries, in the order of their importance, 
are the manufacture of beet eager, flour 
and gnat milling, construction and repair 
of railroad equipment, and preparation of 
salt 

Transportation. The state has railway 
oonnnmueatura with all the great abea, east 
and west Tha principal roads am the Union 
Pacific, tiie Southern Paeifie, the Denver ft 
Bio Grande, the San Pedro, Los Angeles ft 
Salt Lake and the Western Pacific Short 
hnes connect the mining towns with the prin- 
cipal cities In all, the state has about 2,200 
miles of railway fanes Utah boa a consid- 
erable local commerce The state exports, 
however, a large proportion of the products 
of the mines and ranges 

Government The state senate has 23 
members, the bouse of representatives, 60 
The number of smatara can never exceed 
thirty and the number of representatives can- 
not exceed three times, or fall below twice, 
the number of senators Both senators and 
representatives am apportioned by districts, 
one-half of the senators bong elected every 
two yean, for a term of four years, end the 
representatives being elected for tiro years 
The executive department consists of the 
governor, secretary of state, auditor, treas- 
urer, attorney-general and superintendent of 
public instruction, elected for four years 
The state courts comprise a supreme oourt, 
consisting of five judges, elected for ten 
years, and such inferior courts as may be 
established by lew The judges of the dis- 
trict courts are elected for four years The 
state constitution provides for woman 
suffrage. 

Education Tha present educational sys- 
tem of Utah dates from I860, when a 
superior grade of pnbbo schools was estab- 
lished by the l e g islature of the territory 
whidi superceded the more primitive pioneer 
educational facilities High schools are sup- 




ported in oil of tlio larger towns and cities, 
and there is a state university at Salt Idle 
City, mth which the atate normal school is 
connected The state agncnltaral college u 
at Logan, with experiment stations in the 
Saint George region and at Xephi The 
Mormon Chnrch maintains Brigham Young 
University at Proto, and numerous semin- 
aries giving special religions instruction 
Schools are also maintained by other de- 
nominations Onlj four states show a 
better record for literacy than Utah 
Institutions Penal and charitable insti- 
tutions an nnder the control of boards ap- 
pointed hy the governor Thev include an in- 
dustrial school at Ogden, a hospital for tbs 
insane at Provo City, a school for the deaf 
and blind at Ogden, and a state penitentiary 
at Salt Lake City 


adopted Though Congress refused admis- 
sion to the next state, it organized the To 
ntorv of Utah, melndmg a much greater 
arm than the state now has Federal troops 
entered Utah in 1857-1868, due to muan- 
dcntandings and the inadequacy of com- 
munication facilities Polygamy among the 
Mormons was Mowed with disfavor by Con- 
gress, and a law making it a enme was 
passed a 1882, tat was not senonsly en- 
forced for many years Finally, twenty 
years later, the Edmunds bill, disfranchising 
polygamists and placing the territory nnder 
a commission of five men, wss passed Six 
separate efforts, between 1848 and 1887, were 
made to Beqmre statehood, but none was 
successful, due to objections to the existence 
of polygamy in the territory The Mormon 
Church declared in 1890 that it no longer 


History The first white visitors in prox- 
imity to Utah were the members of Coron- 
ado’s expedition m 1540, tat the territory 
was not settled for nearly 300 yean In 1824 
Great Salt Lake was discovered by Jamca 
Bndger, and soon afterwards trading posts 
were set np in its vicinity The real history 
of Utah begins with the coming of the Hor- 
mone in 1847 In the following year the 
United 8tates gamed possession, nnder the 
Treaty of Gnadalnpe Hidalgo, and in 1840 
a constitution for the "State of Deseret" was 


countenanced polygamy Finally, m 1805, 
a constitution was adopted, and the state was 
admitted to the Union a year later 
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Hems of Interest on Utah 
The state motto of Utah is the word 
Board, meaning industry Utah's 
flower emblem is the sago lily 
Some ot the nation’s beautiful na- 
tional parks are in this stats 
School attendance for thirty weeks 
annually is compulsory for elnldm 
from eight to sixteen years, who lira m 
large cities Elsewhere the required 
attendance is for twenty weeks Then 
an shoot 850 public elementary schools 
and nearly fifty pnhlio high schools. 

The const! tatiou provides for the in- 
itiation of any desired legislation by 
the legal voters or such number of 
them ss may be determined by law 
Among the panda of scenic interest 
is a pnlpit-ehaped nek in Echo Can- 
yon It is said that Brigham Yonng 
preached in this pnlpit his first sermon 
to the Mormon colonists 
In 1916 there was an uprising of the 
Indians on the Prate Beservation To 
settle the difficulty General Hugh Soott 
was Bent ontby the goveramsit 
Poor barrels of the water of Cheat 
Salt Lake will produce, after evapora- 
tion, nearly s barrel of salt 
Questions an Utah 
'What is peenhar abotd the bound- 
aries of Utah? 

Describe briefly the anrfaee and 
drainage 

What artificial aids are nsoeeaary to 
agnenltnre m Utahf 
What are the principal eropet 
How does Utah rank aa a producer 
of beet sugar! 

How does Utah rank in the pro- 
duction of advert Copper? Lead? 
Hama two otter important mineral 


I] What an the principal commodities 
shipped to points outads the etatet 
What are the principal manufactur- 
ing mdnstnest 

What sensation do swimmers in Great 
Salt Lake experience? 

In what year did the Mormons emi- 
grate to Utah? 

What can be said of the great natural 
| bridges m the state? 
[ ETB g =S±XS= 1 3 3 


UTAH, Ui nvaam r or, a state n nlvam t y 
established at Salt Lake City in I860, aa 
the University of the State of Deseret Pur 
years a weak school, it functioned feebly 
nntd 1867, owing to leek of foods The 
present charter waa secured m 1891, whan a 
grant of sixty acres of land and a state ap- 
propriation of $300,000 for buildings were 
made At that tune the present name was 
adopted The university maintains a school 
of arte and science, a state school of mines 
and engineering, schools of education, medi- 
cine, law and commerce and finance, and the 
state normal school The faoolty has a mem- 
bership of shoot 200, and the student en- 
rollment is about 3,600 There is a library 
of over 120,000 volbmes and 36,000 pam- 
phlets The legislators provides a state tax to 
insure a regular income 

UTAH LAKH, a fresh-water Inks in the 
north-central part of Utah, about twenty- 
four aulas m length hod eight miles in width 
It u situated in a valley bordered by moun- 
tains, and it dischargee into Great Salt Lake 
th rough the Jordan Biver 

UTE, a tnba of Indians of the Shoshoneen 
family, formerly scattered throughout Hew 
Mexico, Utah, Colorado and Nevada, where 
thqy earned an a relentless warfare with the 
Navajos They wars a restless tnbe, living 
by bunting and fishing^ but rarely engaging 
in agnenltnre They are at present eonflned 
to an Indian reservation m Colorado, and 
n umber about 2,000 

UTICA, an ancient Phoenician ady of 
North Africa, located an the Gulf of Tmus 
Though subject to Carthage, it far a long 
tone resisted that authority successfully, and 
was never contented under Carthaginian rule 
Tn the thud Punic War Utua submitted to 
Borne, and after the fall of Carthago waa 
made the capital of the promise of Africa 
It waa at Utica that Otto killed himself, 
after Caesar's victory at Thapsus The 
Arabs destroyed the city in the seventh cen- 
tury It was excavated by the Trench en- 
gineer, Deux, m 1809. 

UTICA, N Y , the county seat of Oneida 
County, ninety-five miles northwest at Al- 
bany, on the Mohawk Biver, and the Ena 
Canal and on the New York Central, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna A Western, and 
the New York, Ontario A Western rail- 
roads. It a the gateway to the Adirondack 
region and a oenter for tourists It has an 
elevation of about 500 feet above the sea, and 
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is laid out with wide streets The mty is 
famed for its magnificent old elms Fme 
state roadways radiate in all directions 

There is a large public library, besides that 
of the Oneida Historical Society, and law, 
medical, Y If C A. and Hebrew libraries 
The Utica Catholic Academy, Assumption 
Academy, the Hew School and a number of 
other private schools are located here An 
TUTiTiwiml number of charitable institutions 
have caused the place to be called the "City 
of Chanties” They include the Saint LukA 
Memorial, the Fasten and the General hos- 
pitals, a state hospital for the insane; 
Saint Elisabeth's Hospital and Home, the 
state Masonic Home and various homes for 
orphans, aged and homeless The school 
buildings of the city are among the beat in 
the state, and the educational standard is 
high Other prominent stru c ture s are a 
county canrthonse, two stats armonra and 
a Federal holding 

Utica has good transportation facilities, 
and is an important industrial center, with 
300 plants It ships large qnanhtia of 
cheese and other dairy products, roses, trait, 
live stock and manufactured goods The prin- 
cipal manufactures ere men’s clothing, 
hosioy and knit goods, cotton and woolm 
goods, furnaces, machine shop and lumber 
products, farm implements, paints, fine ex- 
tinguishers, automobile parts, cutlery and 
steel products. 

During the French and Indian Fir a fort 
was erected on this Bite to control the fording 
place on the Mohawk It wis named m 
honor of Philip Schuyler A settlement 

grew upend was known as Old Fort Schuyler 

until its incorporation as the milage of Utica 
in 1788 The mty was chartered m 1832 
Population, 1920, 94^66, m 1980, 101,710, a 
gain of 8 par cent 

UTILFEA'ElAirCSM, a term given to that 
system of afinos and philosophy who# funda- 
mental pri nci ple is that the standard of right 

and ■wrong is the happiness of mankind, that 

is, that an act is good only to the extent that 
it proves itself serviceable m promotes the 
welfare or happiness of society This theory 
u of rnddem origin, having been first definite* 
ly stated by John Stuart Mill and accepted 
by snob later philosophers as Spacer a nd Sir 
Leslie Stephen However, it is the natural 
o u tgrowth of the philosophy of such men aa 
TTmvM^ Docks, Bentham end Hobbes Bee 
PHSiOSOPHT 


UTO 1 P1A, from a Greek word meaning no 
place, is an ideal country where all things 
are perfect The term ib taken from the title 
of a political romance written by Sir Thomas 
More, in 1816, describing the state of society 
on an imaginary island where all the property 
belonged to the commonwealth, to which every 
one contributed by fam labor and from winch 
he received his supplies Ita mild penal code 
was in striking contrast to that winch pre- 
vailed at that period m England The people 
had learned to tolerate diversity of opinion 
in religions matters Promotion wee accord- 
ing to merit, and the mtiiena rote through all 
the gradations of their existence, from form 
to form, as m a great pnhho school Utopia 
was published in Latin m 1818, and was later 
translated into English by Bishop Barnet 
B attained a wide popularity, its name fur- 
nishing the familiar epithet Utopian, which 
n commonly applied to idealistic projects of 
reform m religion, government or society 

UTRECHT, i f trait, Nixhebusdb, capital 
of the province of the aarne name, situated on 
the Rhine, where it brenehea mto the Old 
Rhine and the canalized Yeoht It lira 
twenty-three miles southeast of Amsterdam, 
and is the chief railway center of the Nether- 
lands It is strongly fortified, according to 
belief prior to 1914, for it was the outpost 
of defense for Amsterdam The University 
of Utrecht, dating from early m the seven- 
teenth century, is located here. Its library 
contains over 250,000 volumes The mty 
also has a number of learned somahes, a mu- 
seum of paintings by the old masters and an 
arehiepiscopsl museum, which contains a col- 
lection of sacred relict The Gothic Cathe- 
dral of 8 amt Martin, ruing in the center of 
the mty, is the most prominent edifice. 

The principal industries ere the manufac- 
ture of carpets, velvets, floor dotfas, cottons, 
hnens, cigars, chemicals, musical instru- 
ments and machinery The trade n impor- 
tant In tbu mty, in 1879, the Union of 
Utrecht was formed, establishing the Dutch 
Republic In 1713 the Peace of Utrecht 
was concluded here, tenmnsfang the Wax 
of the Spanish Succession Population, 
1939, 167,925 

UIBEOHT, Puce or, a senes of treaties 
agreed upon at Utrecht; between the years 
1713 and 1715, by the poweri that had been 
engaged m the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion This was the most important political 
t Sjn rfnmnt between the Peace of Westpha- 
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ha (1348) and the Congress of Vienna 
(1813) 

By its provisions, Austria and Holland 
on the north, Prussia on the east and Savoy 
on the southwest were secured from Fre n ch 
aggression A treaty between France and 
England recognised the Hanoverian line of 
kings, engaged neier to unite the crowns of 
France and Spain, and ceded to England 
Not a Scotia, Newfoundland and Hudson Bey 
and Strait Qibraltar and Minorca were 
ceded to England by Spain, whieh also trans- 
ferred Naples, Milan, Sardinia and the Span- 
ish Netherlands to Austria The Dutch were 
allowed to garrison eight frontier towns in 
the Austrian Netherlands as protection 
against France, and were given important 
trade privileges France surrendered Lor- 
raine and certain cities on file right bank of 
the Rhine, retaming Alsace, with B tram- 
burg The Prussian king received eaofinna- 
tion of royal title and the Dnke of Savoy 
was raised to kingly dignity England re- 
ceived trade concessions which laid the bun 
of a lucrative slave trade with Spanish 
America 

It is from the Treaty of Utrecht that Eng 1 - 
land dates its commercial and eolamal ex- 
pansion See Soocsssnm W ass, subhead 
War of the Spanish Suceimm 

UZ, in the Old Testament, the eoene of the 
story of Job, a region probably lying east or 


southeast of Palestine, the exact location re- 
maining undetermined 

UZ'BEK, a Soviet republic, since 1925 a 
mamba of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics It is located almost at file south- 
west corner of old Siberia, directly north 
of Afghanistan, and has an area estimated 
at 75,000 square miles The most recent 
estimate of population is 4,447,600 A Anhait 
is the capital, Bokhara and Samarkand are 
the largest eities 

Agriculture is the principal industry, 
though irrigation is ne ce s sar y, in fins half- 
desert country every drop of water most be 
utilised The great erqp m cotton, and tins 
produet makes Usbek of immense value to 
the Soviet government m Russia, for more 
than 40 per cent of the cotton mills of the 
Soviet Union draw their supplies of raw 
cotton from here Usbek also has cotton 
mills There are many vineyards, industry 
is opening up silk culture, cod mining, and 
oil Adds 

Usbek has had a modem historical rela- 
tion with Russia since about 1650, when 
Usbekuns enjoyed independence Rnman 
influence in time rendered it a vassal state, 
and under the later czars it was reduced to 
a deplorable condition The eonntry was 
free after the 1917 revolution, but its people 
soon found their futnre would be more se- 
en™ if they joined the Soviet Union 




V, the twenly-eecond letter of the Eng- 
luh alphabet, was need interchangeably 
with ii m Latin, and m English until the 
seventeenth century The aonnd of « is al- 
ways the same, and the letter which u moat 
closely allied to it u /, with which it u often 
interchanged in related languages la Eng- 
hah this close connection of the two letters 
m shown by the plural of such words as wi/e, 
witea, hal/, halva 

As a Homan numeral, Y means five; with 
a lme above it, it stand for 6,000. 

VAOATIOJT SCHOOLS. The long sim- 
mer vacation far pnhlio school pupils, espe- 
cially in the congested sections of cities whara 
there are no playgrounds, has been found to 
be anything hut beneficial to the children 
Many of the huge cities now maintain schools 
in such cental far a portion of the vacation, 
and these are hnown as vacation schools 
Some of the branches taught are the nine 
as those in the regular eonrsa of study, hut 
usually more fame is given to industrial burn- 
ing and to recreation The girls are taught 
sewing and cooking, Hie hoys, woodwork 
or soma other occupation Same schools of- 
fer work of the regular term for pupils who 
faded of promotion In schools having a 
large number tit pupils of foreign parentage, 
special emphasis is placed upon English 
Vacation schools are popular, and usually the 
number of applicants for adnnsoon far ex- 
ceeds the capacity of the buildings 

YAOdCTATIOH, vale send than, ino eola- 
tion with the cowpox — a disease akin to, hut 
much las severe than, smallpox-— in order to 
prevent a person from catching the latter, or 
to make the attack nrach less severe. He 
principle upon which vaccination is based 
m that if one acquires flic disease m a mild 
form, antitoxins for the curs of the disease 
will he manufactured in His blood and render 
that, person immune from the attacks of 


smallpox for several years The practice of 
vaccinatum was introduced by Edward Jen- 
ner, an English physician, and it soon came 
into common ubb 

The usual method in vaccination is to make, 
upon the upper pert of Hie arm, a few 
scratches across one another, with a clean 
lancet point. The vnue from cowpox erup- 
tions is then nibbed on the skin where the 
sentcha have been mode If tbovaaomation 
prava suocjwful, a snail inflamed eon ap- 
pears about the third day and increases in 
Else until the tenth day On the eighth day 
the constitutional effects manifest fhsmsdras 
by a slight pam m the part, headache, shrver- 
ing and loss af appetite There subside m 
one or two days Afterward the fluid m the 
pustule drua up, and a scab forms, which 
disappears shout the twentieth day, leaving u 
scar in the skin Pew things hare been more 
definitely proved m medicine than that vac- 
cination is a pr e v e nti ve of smallpox To re- 
curs perfect immunity, repeated vaoemibona 
at intervals of several yean are necessary 
in most caia 

Thera is no dinger m vacemaban if pure 
virus is need and if the wound is kept free 
from infection The wire plan ia to have the 
vaccination made by u good physician, who 
will treat His wound properly and prevent 
any mj urnms resnlts 

VAOODTE THERAPY, vafseen theda pi, 
a method of medical treatment for combating 
diseases caused by bacteria. The treatment 
is based upon the principle that injection 
into the system of killed bacteria that produce 
the disease will develop m the blood another 
sort of hastens that will destroy the disease- 
prodnemg bacteria The vaeemes are usu- 
ally prepared by placing some fluid of the 
body containing the disease-producing bac- 
teria in some substance in which the bacteria 
will grow rapidly, then purifying Hns “enl- 
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tmrf’ and treating it with a preservative The 
vaccine is mjeeted hypodermically, udvorica 
m a few boon This motiiod of treatment 
is successful m such diseases aa carbuncle, ul- 
cers, typhoid fever, tuberculosis and asthma. 
Bee Basra: Thxbsft. 

VAC' UUM, a term usually applied to a 
space from -which air or other gasea have 
been exhausted An absolute vacuum la im- 
possible, smce however eompletely the gases 
may be exhausted, the spaoe will still he filled 
with ether (see Etheh) However, in tha 
ordinary naa of the term, a vaemun ia said to 
he prodneed when the err is removed from 
space as completely as possible by means of 
an sir pump. Such vacuums are sufficiently 
perfect for oomnum e xpe ri ments The most 
perfect vacuum fumed in practice is that 
above the mercury in a barometer tube, pro- 
duced by fitting the tube with mercury and 
allowing it to aettia until tha column sus- 
tained is equal to the weight of an equal col- 
umn of atmosphere (see BiBOXErea). Other 
practical applications of the vacuum arc 
found in the vacuum brake and the vaauum 
pan Bee Am Bas ra, Vs ggra Put 

VACUUM OLEANER, a device far re- 
moving dust from Soon, walls and hangings 
by meana of rolling brashes and anr suction. 
Smell cleaners propelled by hand or capable 
of lwmg attached for power to electne sock- 
ets are m use m individual households For 
larger buildings an air pump mounted on a 
track and run by a gaaolme engine may 
go from door to door, carrying the dust to 
a box m the track by means of a Urge hose 
Office buildings are commonly equipped with 
stationary engines, run by gasoline or elec- 
tricity and operating a pump connected with 
a system of pipes leading to the different 
floras 

The nsa of the vacuum cleaner la a distinct 
advance m the matter of sanitation, as tha 
farmer method of sweeping with brooms 
scattered the dust sod was a means of spread- 
ing contagion 

V A TiD A T, vol St, HXTJiS, a group of hilb 
in “Wert Central Russia, forming the chief 
watershed of that part of Europe. They 
consist of luffs and plateaus, with an average 
altitude of from 8,000 to 8,000 feet Formerly 
covend with forests, they are now cleared 
and cultivated They contain the sources of 
the Volga, the Dnieper and the Buna. 

VALENCIA, vallntehtah, Spinr, the 
third dty m population m the c ountry, situ- 


ated on the Gnadalaviar River, three mHea 
from the Mediterranean. Its history data 
to 138 b, o It was destroyed by Pompey of 
Rome, and was captured by the Visigoths m 
413 and by the Moon in 714. From 1091 to 
1238 it was tha capital of an independent 
Moorish kingdom. Ia rts modern aspect it 
is a picturesque mixture of Moorish archi- 
tecture and modern streets and plazas The 
University of Valencia, founded m 1411, is 
one of the foremost in Spam The harbor a 
secure and well equipped to accommodate 
commerce and the sty ia an important rail- 
way center. The leading industry is the 
manufacture of silk, and the place ia else 
noted for the making of colored tilea Frmt 
raising it extensively earned on m the sur- 
rounding country Population, 1934, 341^29 
VAlJlNS (328-378), Roman emperor of 
the East, associated in power with his brother 
Velentnuan I The chief event of Valem? 
reign was a war with the Goths, who, driven 
southward by the Huns, had received per- 
mission to settle on Roman territory. Ins- 
tated, however, by the treatment they reoesved 
at the hand, of the Roman officials, they soon 
took up arms and destroyed Vetoes and the 
greater part of h ia army 
VAI/ENTIItE, Saiht, a saint of the 
Roman calendar, said to ham bean martyred 
in a » 308 The eastern of choosmg valen- 
tines on his day (February 14) baa been ac- 
cidentally associated with hia name On the 
eve at Saint Valentine's day, young people of 
both sexee uaed to meet, and each of the men 

d rew from a number of name* of tiie opposite 

sax Each gentleman thus got a lady for hia 
valentine, and he became the valentmo of a 
lady, to whom he was homed to be faithful 
for & year A similar custom prevailed in 
tiie Roman Luperoahs, to which the modem 
custom has, with probability, been traced 
The day is now celebrated by sending through 
the post, sentimental or lndunous miamvea, 
specially prepared fur the purpose 
VALEHTOTCAH I (321-376), on the 
death of Jovian, in 364, chosen emperor of 
Rome by the army, therefore one of the 
%r mufei emperors” ghsxod flu nfr 
pits with his brother Valans, who ruled to 
the SqeL Although chiefly occupied through- 
out Ms reign in repelling invasions^ of 
the barb arians, he proved himself a firm 
and jest ruler, instituting many pohtieM 
and social reforms His sons, Grafamms ana 
Vslenfaman H, succeed ed tom. 
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VALENTINIAN HL Roman emperor 
from 426 to 4£S He was made emperor by 
Theodosius H, bm grandfather, but sever 
really exercised the imperial power, leaving 
it m the hands of hie mother, Plamdia, until 
her death m 480, and then largely is the hands 
of the eunuch Herablius Although the bar- 
banana who ware constantly tong the 
empire were repeatedly defeated by Aetna, 
general of the army, Spain, Africa, Gaul and 
other pnmncea were loot to Home during 
Valentmian’l reign, and the empire grew 
steadily weaker Valentmian was aawssm- 
ated. 

VALERIAN , a medieual plant, native to 
Europe and Northern Ana, growing abun- 
dantly by the sides of rivers and in ditch ss 
and moist weeds The aromatic, volatile oil 
obtained from its mots is need as a stimulant 
m the treatment of nervous and circulatory 
disorders 

VALHALLA, m Old Nona mythology, 
the palace of immortality, inhabited by the 
souls of heroes aimw m battle, and earned 
hither by Hie swift Yalkynes Here they 
spent their tune in drinking and feasting end 
lighting furious battles, their wounds, though 
often serious, ware healed every night He 
name Valhalla is applied figuratively to any 
edifice winch li the final resting place of many 
heron Bw Valkyhieb 

VALKYRIES, valWta, m Old Nome 
mythology, the maiden attendants of Odin, 
who, at his command, rods over battlefields 
and bore the sonli of the bravest of the dam 
to Valhalla, Odin's great hall Here Hie 
Valkyries waited upon the heroes, serving 
them mead in vends made from skulls The 
Valkynes were sometnnes regarded as the 
personification of clouds, especially of storm 
donds Bee Valhalla. 

VALLADOLID, vallyoiohecT, Mexico 
See Morelia, Mexico 

VALLEJO, udyo'fto. Camp, a aitr of 
Solano County, situated on the northeastern 
shore of Sen Pablo Boy, twenty-three miles 
northeast of San Yranoeeo, on the South- 
ern Pacific railroad It has a fine, deep har- 
bor, which admits the largest ocean ahipa. and 
u an important shipping point for gram 
Its leading establishment is the Mare Isl a n d 
Navy Yard. There are also flour nulls and 
farming yards The city is fault on the 
dopes of a lull, and the surnnmdmg country 
is devoted to the raising of fruit The public 
institutions include an orphans' boms, Sami 


Vincent?! Academy, a sailors? clubhouse, a 
Carnegie Library and a city hell The city 
was founded m 1851 with the intention of 
making it the capital of the state The leg- 
islators met here m 1851, m 1852 end for a 
time m 1853 The commission form of gov- 
ernment was adopted m 1311 Population. 
1820, 18,845, m 1930, 14*478, a decrease of 
14 per cent 

VAX? LEY, low lend between mountains, 
bills or blufb He largest end most impor- 
tant Talleys have been formed by the up- 
heaval and folding of tbe earth’s crust Such 
valleys are found among mountain systems, 
and are called intermonfane valleys Hey 
are long and narrow, and their floor may 
bore an elevation secern] hundred or several 
thousand feet above Hie sea level. The sim- 
plest valleys of this sort are found in Hie 
Jura Mountains, when the strata wen not 
broken in folding end where the slopes are 
remarkably uniform and even Many of the 
so-called basins in the Hockv Mountain plat- 
eau an also valleys formed by Hie folding 
of strata, but most of these an irregular 
and are caused fay transverse ranges, shaw- 
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mg that Hie movements by which they wan 
formed wen very complex. 

Valleys rnmmg parallel to the mountain 
ranges an known es longitudinal Tilleys, 
those running across the ranges are Irons- 
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vtrtt valleys Transverse valleys may be 
due to breaks m the folded strata, bat most 
of them bora been formed by erosion They 
ere usually narrow, with very steep sides, and 
the door is only wide enough for the stream 
which flows m it When of high altitude 
these valleys are knows as posses Among the 
most celebrated of these passes are the Khy- 
ber Pass m the Himalayas and the Simplon 
Pass When of low altitude, transverse val- 
leys are frequently known as water gaps, as 
the Delaware Water Gap 

Valleys in volcanic regions are nasally dne 
to volcanic actum and are found m the side 
or on the ■ n wmu y. of mountains, around the 
enter They are email and of co m p a rat i vely 
little importance, finer valleys are formed 
by etoman, bat their location was first de- 
termined by the formation of mountains and 
valleys by folding Glacial valleys an Sum 
which have been framed or modified by the 
action of glaciers They me found in nunm- 
taraons regions, and moat of them were un- 
doubtedly river gorges, previous to the gla- 
cial period The lochs and firths of Scotland 
are good lUustrafaans 

Drowned valleys ore those partially under 
the see, and eon formed by the lowering of 
the coast. The fiords of Norway, Delaware 
Bay and the Golf of Saint Lawrence are 
good examples 
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VALLEYFIELD, Qua, on the Canadian 
National and the Samt Lawrence ft Adnon- 
dacks railway!, is the western terminus of 
the Beanhsxnoia Canal. The town has large 
ootton and floor nnfle, paper, biscuit, gasoline 
motor, glove, clothing and cigar factories 
It is the seat of a Homan Catholic bishop 
Considerable lumbering and iron mining are 
done in the vicinity Population, 1031, 11 , an 
VALLEY FORGE, a village, m Charter 
Comity, Fa , famous as the site of the quarters 
of flie American colonial army under George 
Washington in the winter of 1777 and 1778 
The army waa 13,000 strong when it wait into 
camp, December 17, bat owing to mismanage- 
ment on the part of the quartermaster-gen- 
eral and the commissary department die sup- 
plies ware totally inadequate, and folly half 
the man were soon unfit for doty The suf- 
fering of the soldiers darmg the winter and 
following spring was almost incredible sad 
tried the patriotism of even the most loyal 


friends of the colonial cause Washington 
remained with his men throughout this period 
and with the aid of Baron Steuben finally 
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sneeeeded m bringing the army to a high state 
of efficiency Camp was broken Jane 18, 
1778 Tbs site is now partially included m 
a tract preserved by the state and known as 
Valley Forge Park. 

V ALOIS, ml vdh,', a dynasty ruling in 
France from 1328 to 1589, having its ongm 
in the emrametanees by which Philip HI, in 
1286, gave the eomity of Valois to his yoongsr 
son, Charles. Upon the extinction of the 
Capet dynasty, m 1328, the eldest son of this 
Charles of Valois ascended the French throne 
ee Philip VI The elevation of the Home of 
Valais to the throne of France gave nee to the 
senes of long and bloody conflicts with 
England known as the Hundred Years’ War 

VALPARAISO, «l pa n'to, Cim,«, the 
capital of the province of Valparaiso and 
the chief port of the country, mtnated on the 
Pacific Ocean, sixty-eight miles northwest of 
Santiago It has a commodious harbor, pro- 
tected by a newiymnstmeted breakwater, 
and is eonneeted by regular lines of atesmers 
with leading American and European ports 
It is strongly fortified, end baa a large novel 
arsenal. 

Back of the harbor nee hills and mountains, 
on the lower slopes of which m the newer 
residence portion of the city The lower 
town contains the bnsiness section and mty 
park The braidings ere mostly constructed 
of stone sad are of a substantial c h a r acte r 
The educational institutions include a naval 
school, a number of colleges and a school 
for marines Hie mty main t a i n s a hydro- 
graphic bureau and a museum of natural 
history The industrial establishments in- 
ekda foundries, machine shops, bottling 
works, distilleries, sugar refineries and rad- 
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road drops The principal exports are gram, 
wool, leather, guano, saltpetre and copper, 
the imports are textile and other manufae- 
tnred and mineral products 
Valparaiso was founded by Juan de 
Saavedra in 1536 It has been visited by 
several disastrous earthquakes, the la ted 
being that of August 16 and 17, 1306 Pop- 
ulation, 1832, 188, 119 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, an educa- 
tional institution at Valparaiso, Ind , founded 
in 1873, far the purpose of providing oollegs 
advantages for students of limited means 
Sines 1925 it has been under the control and 
management of the Lutheran University As- 
sociation 

Students with acceptable scholastic rec- 
ords from recognized secondary sohools are 
admitted on certificate Degrees are given m 
four major departments of the University — 
Liberal Arts, Engineering, Pharmacy, and 
Law It also maintains courses in Business 
Management Economics and in Music 
The average student attendance is 800, and 
ths faculty numbers about 60 The library 
contain! 18/100 volumes 
VALUE See Supply arm Datura 
VALVE, a device, aa a cap, ball or slide, 
for the purpose of controlling the flow of 
liquids, steam, gas or loose material through 
pipes, tubes or chutes As to the method 
of their operation, most valves may he in- 
cluded in this general elnssifleafaon (1) 
valves opened and dosed by hand, (2) thou 
operated by independent me chanism , (3) 

those operated by mechamsns connected with 

the machine whose operation they control, 
and (4) those opened and dosed by the mo- 
tion of the fluid whose flow they control 
Valves may rotate, rise end fall from them 
seats or open and dose by sliding on and 
parallel to their seats La the hu man anat- 
omy the loose flap or fold of Imm g mem- 
brane winch regulates the flow of tbs blood 
and other bodily fluids is called a valve Bee 
Pump, Steam Escrke 
VAMTIBE, m Slavic folklore, a corpse 
which leaves its grave during the night and 
sucks the blood of living human beings, par- 
tmdarly of young people and children The 
victims gradually lose strength and finally 
die from no apparent malady, while the 
corpse retains the appearance of a living 
being The belief in va m p ir es is an ancient 
one, fostered by the medieval Greek church 
as a means of terrifying the people into 


godly behavior It stall persists in the locality 
of file lower Danube, where heretics, out- 
casts and criminals are still supposed to be- 
come vampires at death 

Figuratively, a vampire is a person who 
in any way preys on another. Kipling's 
poem, The Vampire, characterizes the para- 
sitic w oman 

VAUPXEE BAT, a Central and Booth 
American hat which takes its name from the 
habit of some of the sp ernes of sucking the 
blood of the oows, horses, and even men, at- 
tacking them in their sleep These bets era 
of small sue, are tailless, and have a pair of 
upper meiaois elongated and sharpened to 
pierce the shin of their viobms They have 
gullets so small that only a liquid diet a 
posable, and ths intestinal canal is modified 
to accommodate a diet of blood The de- 
structive qualities of these bats, however, 
have been greatly exaggerated 

VANA'DIUM, a silvery-white metallic de- 
ment, extracted by difficult processes from 
a number of minerals It is of value as 


an sDoy in the manufacture of steel, es- 
pecially that used m automobile oanstruction, 
because it uliu rijm t y and 

strength Certain vanadium salts yield cam- 
pounds that produce intense, pennanmtly 
black pigments that are combined with ani- 
line in tbr> manufacture of dyes and also as 
the bast, of black writing fluids 

AN BUREN, Makes' 
(1783-1882), an Ameri- 
can statesman, eighth 
President of the United 
States He was the doss 
friend and the successor 
of Andrew Jackson, to 
whom he owed hu nomi- 
nation by the Democrats 
Van Bnren was totally 
unlike his imperious, out- 
spoken predecessor Ha 
was alight of figure, 
courteous, mellow-voiced 
and softepoken, yet be- 
neath his placidity of 
manner there lay individuality, a Arm will 
and strength of character Tactful and con- 
ciliating aa he was, Van Bnren oould fight 
doggedly for principle, and notwithstanding 
his strong sense of party loyalty, he could 
break with his party when his conscience so 


dictated His administration is noteworthy 
chiefly for the estabhshmmt of foe indepmd- 
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ent tr easur y system, tie result of his ova 
tireless efforts At the tame he gamed little 
credit tar this achievement, hot historians of 
to-day find this the outstanding feature of 
his career as President 

Baibr Life. Martin Van Bnren wee bom 
at Kmderhookj Columbia County, New Tort, 
on December 5, 1782 He was the son of a 
mall farmer. He attended the local schools 
until he wee fourteen, after which he became 
office boy for a neighborhood lawyer, using 
to the positions of dark, copyist of pleas sad 
special pleader m the constable^ courts 
After six yean of such training he entered a 
New York law office, and m 1803 was ad- 
mitted to the bar He than entered into a 
partnership with his half brother, James 
Yen Allen, m Kmderhook, where he wae 
Boon a conepKmans figure m local Democratic 
(then called Danc.-i s as-Bi pi ilican) polities. 
Within the next few years Van Bnren ad- 
vanced rapidly in Ins profession, becoming 
probate judge m Columbia County, m 1808, 
and holding that poohon until 1813 

Political Advancement. In 1812 Van 
Bunn was elected to the state senate of New 
York, end in 1816, while stall a member of 
that body, was appointed attorney-general 
He was reelected to the senate tar the term 
1816-1820, bnt lost his ponton as attorney- 
general in 1810 because of a political dis- 
agreement with Governor Da Witt Clinton 
Throughout this period ho was steadily gam- 
ing m power of leadership, and m 1820 was 
successful in seeming Die ledeataon of Bofua 
King to the United States Senate The fol- 
lowing year he himself won a seat in that 
body 

Yan Bum remained m the Senate until 
1828, when he was elected governor of New 
York In the Senate he had favored strict 
construction of Sis Constitution on all 
qaeshom, and as a member of the finance 
committee end doorman of the judiciary 
committee he had made a good impnemon 
by his ameenty and moderation Hu career 
as governor is of special interest to-day, m 
that he advocated two principles whose wis- 
dom is more appreciated at present than in 
his tame In the first place he opposed free 
honking, and advocated a system whereby ail 
the state banks would become “mutual in- 
surers of eaeh Otoe’s soundness " Tine plan 
is a feature of the present Federal Reserve 
system Secondly, he recommended that 
state and national elections be separated 


While this principle has not been extensively 
adopted, its soundness u generally accepted. 

In the Presidential election of 1828, Yen 
Bunm effectively supported Andrew Jack- 
Bon, whom he warmly admired, and m 1828 
the latter rewarded lma with the most im- 
portant place m his first Cabinet, that of 
Secretary of State. Yen Bum retained 
tins office long enough to settle a disagree- 
meat between England and the United 
States with respect to the trade of the West 
Indies 


He resigned m 1831 and Boon accepted the 
poet of minuter to England, bat as a bit of 
party politics the Senate Whigs eueeeeded m 
holding up the nomination after the ap- 
pointee had sailed. It was known in politi- 
cal smiles that Yan Bnren had resigned in 
order not to jeopardize hu chances for the 
Presidential nomination in 1836, to which he 
was looking forward. Hie Whigs lipped to 
discredit him by their maneuver, but the pre- 
text whuh they used wee so feeble that their 
act served only to increase Yen Buran’e 
popularity In 1832 he was elected Vice- 
President on the ticket with Jackson, and 
was in bne tar the nomination for President 
an toe expiration of Jaakson’e second term 
The Whige were badly epM, and in toe 
electoral college in 1886 toe party vote was 
divided among William Hmry Hameon, 
Hugh L White of Tennessee^ Darnel Webster 
and W. P Hangum of Sonto Carolina. You 
Bum bad 170 votes agsmet seventy-three 
for bu nearest rival, Harrison 
Administration. Hie new President fall 
hear to a legacy of financial chaos, end bu 
whole admiuiatration was clouded by that is- 
sue. President 


Jackson, in looo, 
had removed toe 
funds of toe gov- 
ernment from the 
United States 
Bank, practically 
putting an end to 
the mstxtutaen, 
whuh he regarded 
as a symbol of toe 
“money pew®” 

Hu funds had 
been distributed 
among certain 
“pet banks,” winch used them in unsound 
speculation Subsequently, Jackson issued a 
"spade circular” requiring that gold and 
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Administration of Martin 

I Tbs PassnsHjra 

(1) Birth 

(2) Education 
(8) Early career 
(4) Later lifrf 
(8) Character 
(6) Death 

II The Pasio or 1837 

(1) Carnes 

(a) Over-speculation in land 

(b) Eipanditoreo for internal 

improvements 
(a) Fame m TCw giewfl 

(d) Failure of the wheat crop 

(e) Wild-cat hinkmg 

(2) Effects 

(a) Hi g h prices of neeananea 

(b) Bant and brokerage fail- 

ures 

(o) Bmnneas failures 

(d) Distress among the poor 

(e) Suspension of spaas pay- 

ments 

(3) Led to independent treasury 
m Douzsno Amins 

(1) Slavery agitation 

(a) Biots and demonateafamu 

(1) Murder iff Lovejoy 

(2) Garrison mobbed in 

Boston 

(2) Second Seminole War 

(a) Skirmishes end raids 

(b) Capture of Osoeola and 

other ahidh 

(a) Zachary Taylor’s foma de- 
feats Indiana at Oke- 
ehobaa swamp 
(3} Oregon aattlamenta 

(a) Mostly by Hudson Bay 

Company 

(b) A men nans wen missionar- 

ies 

(4) The Mormons m Missouri 

(a) Control of the government 

by the Mormon church 

(b) Troubles at Kntland 
(o) Driven out of Miwoun 

(5) Biota and disorder 

(a) The "buckshot” war 

(b) The "broad Beal" war 


: “= r =T! 

i Van Buren, 1837-1841 * 

(a) Anti-rent or "patroon" war I 

(d) Canadian rebellion ■ ‘ 

(1) Attempts to enlist j 

American aid ( I 

(2) Strict neutrality of the ■ 

United States 

(3) The Caroline affair 

(6) Great inventions and discoveries * 
(a} Friction matches, 1838 , 

(b) Magnetic telegraph 

(a) Fuat photograph taken ' ' 

(d) Vulcanised rubber ,, 

IV Qtuhkhl with Mexico 

(1) Causes i 

(a) P roperty of Amencana m 

danger 

(b) United States vessels seized 

(c) United States eduana im- i 

prisoned and executed 1 

(2) Memo resented recognition of 

Texan independence ■ 

V Eikjotju or 1840 , 

(1) Issue* 

(2) Candidates ■„ 

|> 

Questions on Van Buren I 

When was Martin Van Bureu bom f In ! 
what statel 

What profeaaon did he adopt? • i 

What pubbo offices did he hold before 
18877 I 

What can you ssy of his abihhea and ■ , 
ebaraoterf |l 

Wbat ware the prmapal causes of the > 
panic of 18877 Give details of each as . 
far as you can 

Wbat ware some of the immediate \ 
effects of the panic? 

What is meant by the independent !• 
treasury or subtrees my system? j , 

Who was Elijah Lovejoy? Where did 
he hve? «■ 

Give a brief summary of the earner of ,, 
William Lloyd Gamsou il 

What future President took a prom- ; 1 
meat part in the second Seminole War? j I 
Who was the founder of the Mormon 1 1 
sect? 1 j 

Name three inventions perfected dur- j 1 
mg Van Boren’s administration 1 1 
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direr be pud for public lands, which drained 
the banks of their reserves and caused man; 
failures It was a period of credit inflation, 
reckless issuance of paper money and ex- 
travagant expenditures for pnblic improve- 
ments, and m 1837, shortly after Van Boren 
began bis term, a disastrous panic over- 
whelmed the nation 

The President called Congress a special 
session, and m his first message, September 1, 
1837, outlined bis policy. After explain- 
ing tiie causes of the panic, he presented bis 
plan for an independent treasury, whereby 
the control of national finances would be 
divorced from private banking and the gov- 
ernment would be the custodian of its own 
funds, as it is to-day. Par three years he 
labored to have tins policy adopted, not until 
July, 1840, did he succeed m persuading a 
reluctant Congress to pass the law which he 
regarded as a sort of "second Declaration of 
Independence” Except for a short interval 
under the Whig rfgime, the independent 
treasury has renamed a permanent national 
institution 

Though the financial issue overshadowed 
■II others, it is not true that Tan Bnren’s 
term was in other respects uneventfnl The 
slaver; issue, becoming yearly more en- 
tangled with politics, was flie cause of such 
disturbances as the murder of Elijah Love- 
joy at Alton, HI , and the mobbing of the 
great abolitionist, William Lloyd Garrison 
There were outbreaks m New Turk against 
the landlords, or pitmans, and in Missouri 
against the Mormons, m Florida a dements 
war with the Semmoles wsa waged A 
rebellion m Canada and the establishment of 
the republic of Texas caused disturbances 
along the international boundaries, north and 
south 

Tan Boren was not responsible for these 
conditions, but they reacted against him, and 
with the prevalent hard fames served to make 
Mb administration and the Democratic party 
extremely unpopular He also alienated 
man; voters by refusing to aid the Canadian 
labels, though time has vindicated his atti- 
tude of otnet neutrality Considerable ma- 
terial progress is recorded of the period In 
1837 tiw magnetic telegraph was invented J 
friction matches wen first used in 1888, m 
1839 the first photograph vros taken in A- 
merioa. In 1B89, too, the process of vulcanis- 
ing rubber was urvaited by Charles Goodyear 

Tan Boren was a candidate for redeefaon. 


but his administration was connected with 
too mnch that was disagreeable, and he was 
defeated He second but sixty electoral 
votes, to 234 for the Whig candidate, William 
Henry Harrison Calm!; accepting hia de- 
feat, he retired to hie country seat uf Iandcn- 
wald m his native count; 

As Bx-President Tan Buren by no means 
disappeared from the public eye during the 
last two decades of his hfe In 1844 he took 
a firm stand against the annexation of Texas, 
thus losmg the Democratic nominatum for the 
Presidency, and within the nett throe years 
he came oat definitely against the extension 
of slavery In 1848 the faction of the Demo- 
cratic party which upheld the Wilmot Proviso 
(which see) nominated him, against his 
wishes, for the Presidency, and the nomina- 
tion was confirmed by a convention of 
"Free-Soilers ” The regular Democrats 
nominated Lama Cass, from whom Tan 
Buren pulled enough votes to give the dee- 
tun to Zachary Taylor Tan Bunn re- 
ceived ahoat 300,000 popular votes, but he 
earned no state He remained a Democrat 


to the end of his hfe, hat his sympathy for 
the inh-davery cause made him a firm sup- 
porter of Lincoln after the outbreak of the 
Civil War He died in the eeeond year of 
the straggle, and was boned at Kmderhook, 
N T 


Belated Articles Consult the followfaia 
titles tor additional Information 


Garrison, William Seminole 

_ Uord Texas (history) 

Love lay Elijah P Treasury Department 

Political Parties In 

the Unit ed State s 

VANCOUVER, vanloo'ter, B C, the 
fiord Ingest aty of Canada end file 

metropolis of the province, is situated on 
Burned Inlet, an arm of the 8trait of Geor- 


gia. Vancouver a the western terminus 
of tbe Canadian Paeiflo Bailway, and it 
waa laid out by that railway corpora- 
tion in 1885 It is now also the t crmin ns of 
two other greet trans-continental railway 
Systems, the Canadian National Railways, and 
file Paeifie Great Eastern It is also the 
western termums of the British Columbia 


Electric Bailway, which extends to Chilli- 
wack and New Westminster The eity m on 
one of tbe bed harbors in file world, end 
has regular steamship connection with 
(Suns, Japan and other ports of the Orient 
It also has a coastwise trade with Alaska 
and tiie Pamfle ports of the United 
States 
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The prominent buildings include the Van- 
tourer Bloek, tie Standard Bank Building, 
Rogers Building, Vancouver Hotel, the eoe- 
tom-house, pnblio library and courthouse The 
University of British Columbia, the leading 



educational mstitotion of the province, n 
located here Stanley Park, haring an area 
of 600 acrea, moatly m tbe natural state, adda 
nmeh to the heanty at the city 

Vancouver is next la Prince Bnpert the 
nearest North American port to the Orient, 
and it has a large export trade exceeding 
$100,000,000 a year It la also an import a nt 
manufacturing center The principal manu- 
factures include lumber and lumber products, 
structural steel, wooden and steal ships, fnroi- 
tnre, machinery and refined sugar Popula- 
tion, 1081, 246,593, 

VANCOUVER, Geoboe (1758-1798), an 
explorer and discoverer He accompanied 
Cook on several of bu voyages, and later 
was m command of an expedition to explore 
Australia and New Zealand Prom there he 
sailed by way of the Hawaiian to 

North Ameriea, where he surveyed, m a 
period at two yean, the coast from 85* to 
56° North latitude Vancouver Hand was 
named after him He sailed for England 
via Cape Bom and Saint Helena, and died 
•hortiy after his arrival at his home in Surrey 


VANCOUVER, Wash, the county seat 
of Clarke County, Are miles north of Port- 
land, On, on the Columbia River and on 
the Northern Faaflo, the Gnat Northern, 
Union Pamfln, and the Spokane, Portland ft 
Seattle railroads There an two airports, 
one a Federal Add It u the United States 
military headquarters for the department of 
Columbia Vancouver lies in a section of 
large forests and farming lands The leading 
industrial plants include a paper null, dour 
nulls, an res plant, creameries, canneries, 
oar-repair shops, brickyards, box factories 
and frmt-paelong plants The state schools 
for the blind and the deaf and Saint 
Joseph’s Hospital an located hen Notable 
buddings sis a Carnegie Library, the United 
States National Bank Budding, and a court- 
house and postoffioe An Interstate bridge 
spans the Columbia River at this pomt Van- 
couver was first settled as a post of tbe Hud- 
son’s Bay Company m 1828, and was incor- 
porated as a mty m 1858 Population, 1920, 
12,637, m 1930, 15,766, a gain of 25 per 
cent 

VANCOUVER ISLAND, an island in the 
Pacific Ocean, off the coast of British Co- 
lumbia, of which it is politically a part It 
is separated from the mainland of Canada 
by the Gulf of Georgia and Queen Charlotte 
Sound and from tbe United States by die 
Strait of Juan do Fuca Its length is 275 
miles; its greatest breadth, sixty-five miles, 
and its area, about 12,000 square miles The 
Hand is generally mountainous, bong a con- 
tinuation of tbe Const Benges formation It 
has a zndd, moist climate; and in the south 
and east its sod is fertile and well suited to 
agriculture and fndt growing The moun- 
tains are generally covered with heavy conif- 
erous and deciduous forests The interior 
is well adapted to gramng, and large numbers 

of horses, cattle; sheep and swine are raised 

Fishing interests along tbe shores of the 
streams and lakes are of considerable impor- 
tance. Mmeral resources include coal, gold 
and copper, Tbe coal mines are extensively 
wotted and supply the greater part of the 
coal used on die Pacific coast. The chief 
town is Victoria, the capital of British Co- 
lumbia Tbe Hand wag visied by Van- 
couver, an officer of the British navy, m 
1792, and was named for bun The United 
States darned it, but whan tbe Oregon 
boundary question wss settled m 3846, it 
became a possession of Great Britain 
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VANDALS, an ancient Ten tome people, 
inhabiting the region between the Vutnla 
and the Oder, whence they moved southward 
and settled in Pannoma, becoming Christians 
of the Anan faith At the beginning of the 
fifth century they entered Gaul and crossed 
die Pyrenees into Spam One section settled 
in Galina and were almost entirely destroyed 
m a struggle with the Goths tnd Sum, the 
other settled in a part of Baetica, which re- 
ceived from than the name Andalusia In 
428 they eroseed the Stmt of Gibraltar, 
under their dreaded leader, Gensenc, carry- 
ing devastation and min from the shores of 
the Atlantia to the bonders of Cyrene In 
4SG Gensenc and hie aoldien sacked Borne, 
plundering and mining temples, beautiful 
buildings and works of art The word oasdal 
is still applied to persons who nm wilfully 
destructive 

VANDERBILT, CoaxEunm (1794-1877), 
American capitalist and financier, bom on 
Staten Island, N Y 
At the age of sixteen 
he bought a boat and 
famed passengers 
end goods across to 
the eity Gradually 
extending his enter- 
prise, by the ego at 
forty he had become 
the owner of a fleet 
of sound and river 
steamers running to 
Boston and up the 
Hudson In 1848 he 
founded a steamship 
and transfer hno by way of Lake Nicaragua 
to California, and during die Crimean War 
he established a hna of ocean steamships to 
Havre Because of the large fleet of boats 
he owned he was popularly known as "Com- 
modore” Later ha transferred he capital 
from steamships to railroads, obtaining a 
controlling interest m a large number of 
Eastern roads, and extending ha system to 
Chicago by securing the Lake Bbore & Michi- 
gan Southern, the Canada Southern and 
Ibshgun Central mads At ha death ha 
left a fortune of $100,000,000 to ha son, 
William Henry Vanderbilt His philan- 
thropies included a gift of a million dollars 
for the founding of Vanderbilt University 

VANDERBILT, Comvmnis (1843-1808), 
son of William Henry Vanderbilt, made first 
vice-president of the New York Central Bail- 


road when ha father an o eeeded to its preri- 
dency, on the death of hie grandfather, 
Corndme Vanderbilt, m 1877. He subse- 
quently held directorships m more than thirty 
different railroad companies He was a con- 
tributor to many edneahimal institutions, in- 
cluding Vanderbilt and Yale Umvemhea 
The prized treasure of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, Bose Bonheur’s Horse 
Fair, was file gift of Cornelius Vanderbilt 

VANDERBILT, Wrmut Hesbt (1821- 
1885), son of "Commodore” Vanderbilt and 
ha successor m the management of the Van- 
derbilt system of railroads, which he extended 
till he controlled the WT«.infp m Central, tho 
Inks Shore A Michigan Southern, the Can- 
ada Southern, the Chicago A North Western, 
the Nickel Plate and the West Shore railroad 
He wai considered <me of the greatest author- 
ities on transportation of ha day He gave 
large sums to Vanderbilt University end Co- 
lombia University 

VANDERBILT, Wttj.hu Kremir (1849- 
1820), ton of William Henry Vanderbilt, en- 
trusted by hit father with tho management 
of numerous responsible offices connected 
with the New York Central Railroad and a di- 
rector in fourteen different lines With hs 
brother, Frederick William and George 
Washington Vanderbilt, he founded the Van- 
derbilt Clime m New York Citv, and erect- 
ed Hiaaam Hall at Vanderbilt University, m 
memory of their m other 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, a coedu- 
cational institution, established at Nashville, 
Tom, in 1872, under the auspices of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and named m 
honor of Cornelius Vanderbilt, who gave 
$1,000,000 for the purpose of establishing 
the school According to its present organi- 
zation, however, the university is not under 
sectarian management Thera are main- 
tamed a college of aits and sciences, end 
school! of law, rahgian, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy and eeigraesmig Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity has been a strong influence m tho 
South m keeping educational standards high 
It has a student enrollment of over 1,600 and 
a faculty of about 800 There are 125,000 
volumes m the library. The u ni vers i t y has 
received generous gifts tram the Vanderbilt 
family and from Andrew Ca rnegie 

VAN DYOE, or VANDYKE, vaniil/, 
Astbokt, 8m (1699-1641), next to Bnbena 
he teacher, the most famous portrait pamter 
of the Flemish aehooL Ha was bora at Ant- 
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mrp, where hie father was a merchant and VAN HISS', Chasms Biohakd (1857- 
hn mother a skilled worker in t&peetry He 1918), an American geologist and educator, 
studied under Van Balen and Bnbens and alio bom at Fulton, Wisconsin, ednoated m the 
m Genoa, Vance and Boms Haring ao- Umvemiy of Wisconsin. Boon after gradua- 
qnued a great reputation in Antwerp as a tion he became c on nected with the faculty of 
fashionable portrait painter, he was invited his alma mater, serving successively as in- 
to England by Charles I, who bestowed upon strnctor hi chemistry, assistant professor of 
him knighthood and a considerable annuity mineralogy, professor of geology and presi- 
Wble m England he pamted more than 800 dent of the university, to which position he 
portraits. Ins patrons including almost every was derated in 1908. Under ha adminutre- 
distinguished penon of file court His por- bon the institution became one of the most 
traits are characterised by delicacy and re- progressive and useful schools in the United 
tbement Those best known are Portrait of States He was particularly effective in 
Charles I and Children of Charles I and the making extension eonrsea available to all 
Portrait of a Lady and Child He also classes of people throughout the Btate 
pamted a number of historical and mythdlog- Professor Van Hue was made a member 
leal snbjeets, and ha Bimahon of tit Crow of the United States Geological Survey m 
and Oruoijhum are well known He married 1883. He won recognition as the highest 
Hazy Enthral of the Engluh nobihty, and authority on rocks of the Algonkian and 
lies boned m Saint PsnFs, London. Archaean Systems and especially on the ore- 

VAN DTKE, Hetkt (18831933), Ameri- bearing rooks of the Lake Superior region 
can poet, essayist and edacator. He was Ha was the author of a senes of books an 
bam at Germantown, Pa, and graduated at geological subjects and of The Conservation 
Princeton and at of Natural £ (sources tn the Untied States 

VAN HOBNE, William Coeneliub, Sir 
(1848-1916), railway official and expert, beat 
known for his connection with the Canadian 
Pacific Hallway, which was completed under 
his energehe and efficient management He 
served that railway from 1882 to 1910 as gen- 
eral manager, vice-president, president and 
ohsmnan of the board of directors, succes- 
sively. Van Homs was bom in ths United 
States and served several mid-western rail- 
_ ____ roads m that aonntry before being called to 

Tort Here ho re- ™“ 1 ™™ Canada 

mamed as pastor until 1900, wh* he became VANH/LA, a genus of plante belonging 
professor of Engli s h literature m Princeton to the orchid family, source of the wdl- 
Umvnrmty Van Dyke has wntten extensive- known vanilla of commaree. The plants are 
ly, and always attractively, m vanoos fields common in Menco, 

The guilders and Other Poems and Baste and are found in 
and Other Poena are among his volumes of Central and South 
poetry The Gospel for an Aye of Doubt and America and the East 
Sermons to Toons Hen are examples of his Indus The vanilla 
religious work; The Bins Flower and The plant climbs by means 
Baling Possum are some of bis charming of aenal roots and has 
works of fiction, and Ttthtmarfs Lueh and large white, red or 
L lifts Basra mehde his beet work m the greenish flowers The 
field of essays In 1913 Dr Van Dyke was fruit is a long, brown, 
appointed minister to the Netherlands by shiny been, filled with 
President Wilson, a position which be held a dark, oily, odorous 
with honor throughout the greater part of the pulp. This bean is 
World War Thu poet he resigned in 1917 gathered before it is VAMILbA 
before flu United States entered the war. fully npe, and the oil is extracted by a alow 
Alter America became a belligerent he was pierces which brings out its peculiar odor 
appointed supervisory chaplain m the navy, and flavor Vanilla is used m medicine as a 



Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary In 
1878 he became 
paator of flu 
United Congrega- 
tional Church of 
Newport, B I, and 
five years later was 
sailed to flu Brink 
Presbyterian 
Church of New 
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stimulant, but its chief ass is in the prepara- 
tion of liquors and perfumery and m flavor- 
ing candy and other confections The Tamila 
plant is propagated by cuttings, produces 
a crop every those years and continues bear- 
ing for thirty or forty yean Vanilla is 
produced artificially by several methods, the 
artificial product is very common 

VAN LOON, Hekbstk Willem (1882- 
) Bom in Rotterdam, Holland, and 
educated in universities in Europe and 
America, ha became a reporter, editor, pro- 
fessor of history, then one of the most notable 
authors of Ins generation Van Loon same 
to pnhhe attention when he published Ths 
Story of Manlmd, ha wrote it in 1921 solely 
for Ins eon, but eras induced to publish it 
Another volume, Van Loon 's Oeography, 
proved equally popular Tht Story of As 
Bible, Ancient Man, America, The Fall of 
the Batch Republic, The Sue of the Batch 
Kingdom, A Short History of Biseonfiy, 
Tolerance, Ships and Horn They Sailed the 
Seven Seas, and Atr-Btorming followed Ha 
illustrates bs works with Ins own pen-draw- 
ings 

VA'POE, in physics, the gaseous state into 
which Bolids and hqmda pass when halted 
In their structure and physical properties, 
there is practically no difference between 
vapors and gases (see Gin), bnt in ordinary 
usage the term taper is applied to (hose 
gases that are formed by the action of heat 
on liquids and solids, while tbs term gas is 
applied to those snbstances which mu sin in 
gaseous form under ordinary conditions of 
temperature and pressure We speak of 
steam as a vapor and of oxygen is a gas 
Water vapor formed by the aetioa of the heat 
of the sun on the surface of the land is always 
present in the atmosphere and has an im- 
portant effect on donate B ee Run 

VAMOOSE, tar s hue', VEINS, dilated 
veins, which are marked by knotty swdhngs 
at the valves The disease c ommon ly affects 
the lower Hmbs and sometimes becomes very 
painful end even dangerous, from the bunt- 
ing of the vane, though it often is merely an 
Inconvenience Rest and support In an 
derated position and the application of 
proper bandages are dements m the treat- 
mint 

VAETBTY, in pint nil animal dafflifl- 
catwn, a rabdraann of a species, including 
an individual or group of individuals dif- 
fering m some nonsssantul way from the 


rest of the species Varieties are behaved to 
'remit from differences in chmate, nourish- 
ment, cultivation end the Idee, and to be less 
pe rman ent than species 
In naming plants and animals, the name 
of the variety is placed third, following foe 
name of the species, as Ranunculus multifl- 
dus, variety, tsrrsstns Here, Ranunculus 
multi/tdw is foe eornmnu, yellow, water crow- 
foot, and the variety tsrrsstns is a form 
growing on foe ground 
VAMOLOID, i mild form of smallpox; 
induced by inoculation Bee 8nuimrox 
VARNISH • transparent liquid made by 
dissolving gums in alcohol, turpentine or oil 
It is used to form a transparent coat over 
surfacei to protect them from ear and mois- 
ture or to make them mare bountiful The 
reanom substances most commonly em- 
ployed for varmahes are mnshe, lac, copal, 
amber and asphalt, and the solvents are fixed 
col, volatile oil and alcohol Varnishes are 
colored with arnottn, gamboge, saffron, 
dragon’s blood and other substances 
The bsse of varmfo is gnm copal, or foe 
fowl gnm found in Zanzibar, Sierra Leone, 
New Zealand end foe Philippine Islands 
Tbs best gnm m found in Zansibsr When 
the gnm is received in foe vannsh factory, 
it is broken np into pieces about the am 
of small egg coal As it n being broken 
up, it is selected, for m one drank of foe 
amberkka material there may be both trans- 
parent and almost opaque streaks; the white 
transparent gnm goes into foe making of 
the beat grades of vannsh, and the dark- 
colored gum goes into the poorer grades 
After the gnm eopal m broken, it re run 
through a senes of hind sieves, which divide 
it into block, nut, dup and dost, for conven- 
ience in handling The gnm is then ready 
for the kettle 

For first-dam varnish, Calcutta linseed oil 
is preferred This oil is made from the 
flaxseed of India The tarp return need for 
ftmmiig foe vannsh is of the best and purest 
grade The copper kettles m which foe 
matting and snwng are done are on truck 
wheels, so that they can ba rolled over a 
fire or taken off easily The melting gnm is 
constantly starred When the oil has been 
mixed with foe liquid gum, foe kettle is run 
back ova foe fire ones more, end foe gnm 
and ml are boiled again Then it is set 
away to oool, after winch a quantity iff 
tur pe nti ne u mixed with foe gnm end oil 
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and the varnish u made The varnish Is 
attained through cotton before it ii pumped 
into the storage tank-., where it a left to 
age for at least six months and often for two 
years 

Shellac Tarnish is made in drams, or bar- 
ista, revolving on journals The shellac as 
it eomes from India looks hke ambe-eolored 
mica, for it is m thin sheets and is almost 
transparent This shellac is with the 
proper amount of alcohol, to dissolve It and 
form the vstmah 

VAS'OO DA GAMA. Sea Garni, 
Vasco u 

VASE, a vessel of an ornamental char- 
acter, generally of pottery but frequently of 
atone, glass, metal or other materials Those 
which have oame down to ni from emnent 
tones m greatest nmnbeis are the aeealled 
Etruscan vaaes, made of terra eotta end 
adorned with painted figures (see Bmoma, 
subhead Etruscan Face*). The Greek vases 
of the oldest style come chiefly Aram Corinth 
end the islands of Thera and Jlsloa Those 
of die late neh style have been almost ex- 
clusively discovered m Lower Italy, Apnlia 
and Locania. They were probably manufae- 
tnred there, chiefly in the fourth and third 
eeutnrtas a a 

Italy, Prance and Germany In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth cm tunes produced 
many vases winch are the perfection ot ar- 
tistic form and execution and tnnee the 
fifteenth century die Venetian vases have 
been mastarpuea of art Prom India, Chins 
and Japan also have bean obtained vases of 
varans materials, especially of poroelun, 
vying in elegance of form and beauty of 
ornamen t at i on with those produced m Eu- 
rope Of late, some vases have hem pro- 
duced m the pottarua of die United States 
which compare favorably with those made 
in other l ands 

VASELINE, va/ekn, or ve/elsea, a 

product oamposed of a mixture of parafflnsB, 

obtained from petroleum after the hydro- 
carbons are driven off It is need as a 
for ointments, pomades and cold cream, and 
is employed for mating surgical instruments 
and steel surfaces, generally to protect diem 
from rust SeePsraowKnt 

VAS'SAE COLLEGE, one of the lead- 
ing American colleges for women, founded 
near Poughkeepsie, 5 T, in 1861, end 
named m honor of Matthew Vessar, who m 
generosity made' its eBtablnhment possible 


The college bmldmgs are located on a pictur- 
esque elevation Besides the readmoe halls, 
they include Taylor Hall, Rockefeller Hall, 
Chapel, Thompson Memorial Library, a mu- 
seum and an ohaervatoiy The Students 
Building is the Social Center. There is also 
a farm of 676 acres, on which is maintained 
a model deny. Conservatories, flower gar- 
dens, an open mr theater and athletic grounds 
ere other interesting features Yasser main- 
tains lngh standards of scholarship and pro- 
vides courses leading to the degrees at 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arte There 
is a faculty of nearly 300, and a student en- 
rollment of about 1460 The library con- 
tains over 160,000 books and pamphlets. 

Matthew Yassar (1793-1886), founder 
of the college, was born at Norfolk, England, 
bnt was brought to America when four yaan 
old Hie boyhood was passed near Pough- 
keepsie, when be father built up a pros- 
perous brewing bumneas Besides cantnb- 
utmg funds to establish the college which 
heart ha name, he gave generously to other 
causes. 

VATICAN CITY, the smallest independ- 
ent state m the world, the domain of the 
Pope. It is also the center of the Roman 
Catholic religion, therefore the Pope m a 
temporal ruler as well as the spiritual head 
of Ins Church Before 1870 the Papal 
States, about 16,000 square miles in North- 
ern Italy, were controlled by the Chnroh, and 
in them the Pope exercised temporal power 
When modem Italy was organized, the Papal 
States won (sued, the Pope was given the 
Vatican Palace and the Lateral palaces m 
Rome, m which be secluded himself a volun- 
tary prisoner, and from which his sneceasara 
never ventured 

Continued protest agamst loss of temporal 
power led to an agreement m 1929 by which 
108 7 acres within Rome were ceded to the 
Church, an area onoe more assigned to the 
temporal power of the Pope. In addition, 
760,000,000 loo in oash and 1,000,000,000 lira 
m Italian bonds ware given to the Pope as 
added reoompmse for the loss of the old Pa- 
pal States The eml rule of the Pope em- 
braces all legal, executive, and judicial 
powers, but be entrust! bis authority to a 
governor, who re responsible solely to him. 
Vatican City possesses its own postal system 
and ooinage Population, 1932, 1,025 

Vatican Patera, the residence of rite 
Pope, the chief budding m Vatican City, no 
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less famed than St Peter’s Church. Its con- 
struction Tree began about 1150, it bas been 
many tunes enlarged, and is said to contain 
L100 rooms On tbe walls and eolings are 
renowned works of art by Michelangelo, 
Raphael, and others The library contains 
priceless collections of manuscripts and rare 
boohs, many of them hnndreda of years old 
The total number of volumes is not lass than 
250,000. 

VATICAN COUNCIL, the Ecumenical 
Council of the Church of Borne, which mat 
in the Vatican under Pope Pius IX, Deo 8, 
I860, and adjourned July 18, 1870 No 
council had ever been attended by so large a 
number of ecclesiastics It declared the per- 
sonal infallibility °f the Pope, when speaking 
ex cathedra, to he a doctrine of the Chureh, 
a declara tion r et maintained 

VAUDEVILLE, tods' vil, m the French 
sense, a land of farcical comedy in which 
dialogue is interspersed with dancing, comic 
acting and songs of the day, a name origi- 
nally given to a popular humorous drinking 
song, first composed in the valley of Vatt-de- 
Vm In the United States, vaudeville is 
merely a senes of singing, acting and dancing 
numbers, pretending to no unity and having 
no relation to tha drama 

VAULT, m architecture, a con turned arch, 
or an arched roof, so constructed that the 
stones, bricks or other materials of winch 
it is composed, sustain and keep one an- 
other in place Vaults may be cylindrical, 
elliptical, single, doable, cross, diagonal or 
G othic 

VEDAS, va'das, tram a Sanskrit word 
meaning Inoa, the oldest sacred writings of 
India, written m Sanskrit and supposed to 
have been produced by a senes of authors 
between 1600 and 1000 n o Tbe Vedas are 
four m number, eallad respectively, the Bip- 
Veda, Tajur-Veda, Bama-Veda and Atharva ■ 
Veda Of these the Big-Vcda is the oldest 
and most important Its name meant afanass 
of pram, and it consists of more than a 
thousand hymns, most of them edsbratmg 
the deeds and begging tbe blessing of the 
greater gods Tbe other three seem to have 
been drawn largely from the first one The 
latest of the four is sometimes questioned as 
to authenticity, bong concerned rather with 
superstition than with religion It reflects 
the development of the Brahmamoal system 
with its departure from tha earber mono- 
th metis system and its polytheietio rites 


All tha Vedas an believed by the Brahmans 
to be inspired, and are held by them m the 
highest respect 

VEGA GABPIO, eo’gs hdhr'pe o, Vgus 
Lara is (1563-1635), a dramatic poet of 
Spam, best known as Lope de Vega, tbe 
most prolific imaginative writ® m the an- 
nals of literature Bom in Madrid, in 1562; 
he joined tha army, and m 1588 accompanied 
the Invincible Armada on its lU-fated expe- 
dition against England After bong tense 
married and twice a widower, be became a 
pnest and subsequently entered tbe order of 
Saint Franeu He bad already published 
varum* poems, but bis dramabs and poeti- 
cal productions now multiplied with extra- 
ordinary rapidity For many years there 
was scarcely a weak when he did not produoo 
a play, and ha himself declared that he often 
wrote, rehearsed and produced a play m 
twenty-four hours He enjoyed an nm»™ 
popularity and received marks of distinction 
from the lo ng of Spain and from Pope 
Urban VIH About three hundred of hie dra- 
mataa works have bean printed Thqy reveal 
an inexhaustibly though ill-regulated, im- 
agination, a strong mixture of the sublime 
and tha ndisulona and extraordinary facility 
in vemfleabon 

VEGETABLE, t ,/e ta VI, ZVOBT See 
Tioxr Piur 

VEGETABLES, m the same m which the 
term is generally need, those parts of plants, 
exclusive of fruits, which are need for food 
In some, ax the turnip, the roots are the porta 
nred , in others, ai the onion, the hulba The 
tubers of (be potato and artichoke, the 
sterna of asparegue, the leaves of tbe lettuce 
and cabbage; the flower buds of the cauli- 
flower, tbe green fruit of tbe cuonmber; 
tbe ripe fruit of the tomato; the seeds of 
com, peas and beans, are common vegetable 
foods 

Tbs pnneipal components of vegetables 
are water, protein, fat, nitrogen, starah and 
certain indigestible refuse, like fiber and 
ash Tbe proportions of these eansbtnaute 
vary among different vegetables, but m an, 
tee pnneipal element is water. Tbe amount 
of water vanes from 589 per cant, in green 
beans; to 854 per east; in the encumber 
Tbe per oent of proton varies from 4 per 
cent, m the watermelon, to 94 per cent, m 
green beans Tbe rmount of fat vanes from 
1 per cent; in tee pumpkin, tee radish, tbe 
potato, celery and the beet, to 1 1 per oent m 
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gzem corn The amount of nitrogen vanes 
from 22, m lettuce, to 281, in the sweet 
potato 

Of froeh vegetables, green shelled beans 
bare the highest fuel value, and the ecunun- 
ber has the lowest, the value of the latter 
bemg about one- ninth that of the former 
Others Mach contain a high fuel value are 
sweet potatoes, green peas, green com, sugar 
peas and parsnips In the oookmg of vege- 
table^ besides the loss of water eontent, there 
ore chemical changes which often detract ma- 
terially from the food value Vegetables 
form an important pert of the diet, in addi- 
tion to their nutritive value, they contain 
many of tjia a rfwmaa and other elements 
essential to the health of the body 

Batatas Article** Tor descriptions i of the 
vest tables In common aso CO ns alt too fol- 
lowing titles 
Artichoke 
Aopnrsano 
Boon 
Boot 
Bmsssll 


Chloory 

VEBETA'RIAHTBU, the belief and prac- 
tice of Bnbsistmg on a vegetable diet to the 
esdusum of annul food, a doctrine held in 
ancient tunes by each nun as Pythagoras, 
Plato and Plntareh and later by Bouwesu, 
Shelley and Swedenborg At present Vege- 
tarian eoetehee exist in oonnderabla num- 
bers m the United States, Canada and sev- 
eral European oountnea A vegetable diet, 
it is claimed, is more healthful, econumieal 
and ethieally effective than a diet mrred 
with animal food Vegetarians differ among 
thamaehree, however, as to the degree to 
which they exdude ammil products, tome 
excluding only flesh, others fish and fowl, 
and others milk, eggs and cheese, as well 
While ssuntiffe investigations mi the whole 
show the superior efficacy of a mixed diet 
on the human mechanism, the vegetarians 
have without doubt done society a service 
in caDmgattentum to tbe prevailing custom of 
ea ting to o much meat 

VEH vSyi, an anmeut Etruscan town, h 
early times the most formidable aval of 
Borne The Bomans and the Vaentmee were 
constantly at war, and because the latter 
were uniformly imsneeeeafnl in pitched 
battle, they adopted the plan of shutting 
themselves up m the mty when the Bomans 
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approached and of going out to plunder 
what they were safe from attack The fam- 
ily of Babins, to whom had been entrusted 
the defense of Bonus te r ri t o ry against the 
Vaentmee, were decoyed into ambush end 
put to death m tins manner About 896 
b a CnuDns took the mty, after winch it 
HarinwA to an insignificant village 

VBIir, vane, in geology, a formation of 
igneous rock, occupying a fissure m other 
rook, as repre se nt ed by the nearly perpen- 
dicular layers 
In the figure 
They often ex- 
tend into the 
earth hundreds 
of feet Veins 
are usually 
farmed by rode 
m molten contfa- 
turn, forced into veins 

the crevice by pressure, hut may also be the 
remit of mineral deposits left by under- 
ground waters They often contain ore de- 
posits, as gold, nlver and other metals 
liman sail a metal-hearing van a lode 
Small veins are often seen in boulders and 
pebbles, when they can be easily studied 
B aa Dm, Giologt 

VKDTS, a system of canals, or tabes, dis- 
tributed throughout the bodies at animals, 
for the purpose of returning the impure blood 
to the heart end hinge, after it has bean 
earned to the vanous parts by the arteries 
Veins enigma te m the capillaries as tmy 
tabes, and as they mute they decrease m 
number and increase m sue, fall ell thaw 
from the heed, neck end upper e x tremities 
form the tupenor vena ana end those from 
the other parte of the body form the titftnor 
«sna ana Both these large veins empty 
mto the right annels of the heart The posi- 
tion of the vans m the orenlatory system 
u shown m the oolor plate aooompanynig the 
article CmcnTLixsnr 

The walls of the veins, like those of the 
arteries, are composed of three eocts, but 
they are less elastic and have no pulsation 
They collapse readily when empty. The dis- 
tinguishing parte of a vsm are the valves, 
which are made of folds m the internal cost 
and are arranged m pain They he against 
the walls when the blood is flowing onward, 
but if from any cause the flow is obstructed 
toe valves are forced upward fall they mwt 
m the middle of the vsm, end so prevent the 
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blood from flowing backward The action 
of {he valves may be Bhown by presang on 
some vem near the surface, thus preventing 
(he flow of the blood toward the heart, when 
the valves will make little derations in the 
vem Valves are not fotmd in the very small- 
est vans, nor m those of the abdomen, longs 
and beam 

The blood flowing from a wonnded vem n 
dark in color and comes ont in an even 
stream To check the flow, press on the vem 
below the wound or between it and the ex- 


Belnled Articles Consult the 
titles tor additional information 
Arteries Circulation 

Capillaries Wound 


mnowlnc 


VELAZQUEZ, or VELASQUEZ, va lobs' 
hath, Dow Draw Bonsurosz na Bhaat 
(1699-1680), the greatest master of Spanish 
painting He wee born at Senile, of Portu- 
guese parents, and 
studied first under 
Francisco Herrera 
file elder, and after- 
ward under Francis- 
co Pacheco Id 1622 
he went to Madrid, 
and aa the result of 
thu visit received an 
appointment aa 
principal painter to 
Philip IV Through 

the advice and inter- 

eesoon of Rnbena, VELAZQUEZ 
Velasquez went later to Italy, whore he dose- 
ly studied the winks of Michelangelo, Hiphad 
and Titian and the contemporary painters, 
especially Guido Hem, whose influence is evi- 
dent to a marked degree m his works On his 
return to Spam, m 18SL Velasques was re- 
caved with great distinction, and in 1658 the 
king raised him to the dignity of a noble. 

Valarqnez’ chief characteristic in painting 
is naturalism He was never imaginative, but 
painted exactly what he saw, combining this 
power of realism with a mastery of light, 
shade, coloring and composition Among his 
finest works are the Aguador, or Water Gar- 
ner, a Nativity, or Adoration of thi Ship- 
horde, the Brothers of Joseph, Motes Tales 
from the Nile, portraits of Philip IV end 
of Elisabeth, ha queen, Pope Innocent X 
end other dignitaries, and many pictures both 
f rom h is tory and from common bfe 

VELOCIPEDE, vs Isa's pood, a light ve- 
hicle or carnage propelled by the feet of its 



nder One of the older forms of thu car- 
nage was constructed of two wheels of nearly 
equal bus, pieced one before the other end 
connected by a beam, on which (he driver's 
seat was fixed The nder, sitting astride the 
machine, propelled it by the threat of each 
foot on the ground Thu form dates from 
the early part of the nineteenth century It 
was about half a century later that treadles, 
operating cranks on the axle of the front 
wheel, c ame in to use Bee Bunas 
VELOCITY, vc Ins's ty, the rate at which 
a body changes its position m space. Veloc- 
ity is popularly expnmed as so many miles 
per hour or as so many fast per second The 
velocity of a body is uniform, when it passes 
through equal spaces in equal tunes, it is 
variable, triton the spaces passed through in 
equal tunes ere unequal, it is accelerated, 
whan during each portion of tune it peases 
through a greater specs than during the 
preceding equal portion, it a retarded, when 
a lees space ia passed through in each succes- 
sive portion of time Linear velocity is speed 
forward m a straight line, angular velocity 
q speed abou t aa ana 
VELVET, the most f»miW of the fabrics 
woven with a pile, produced by adding to the 
usual threads of the warp and weft in ad- 
ditional row of warp yarns, woven into the 
ground cf the doth end passed over wires on 
Hie surface In the cess of n loop pile, the 
wires are drawn ont, without cutting, but for 
velvet or other out pile, a knife a passed 
along a groove on the top of each wire before 
the wire is withdrawn Bed velvet is made 
entirely of silk Cotton end woolen goods, 
woven in this manner, are called velveteen 
and plush, respectively 
Some of the richest and most artistic of 
the textiles woven on Italian looms m the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centimes ware made, 
in part at least, of Trivet Similar staffs 
were alro made in Spam snd Flanders Mam 
of these were for ecriianastinsl vestments 
and altar cloths, and for hangings The effect 
of a raised pattern m velvet, on a plain or 
figured silk ground, is very beautiful Some- 
times a design is formed of a long upon o 
rinrt, pile, called velvet upon velvet, and 
this, too, bee a fine e&eet Velvet u be- 
lieved to have been made first in China. 
VELV ET LEAF. 8ee Indus Muraw 
VENATION, ve nt/shun, the arrangement 
of veins m leaves, related to the shape of 
the leaf and its mode of gemmation, an im- 
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po riant characteristic in the nhent ahai of 
plants* Most leave* are netted-veaned, paral- 
lel-vein ed or fork-veined The netted-vemed 
are the most numerous, and are divided in- 
to several groups True netted leaves have 
a angle midrib from which branch primary 
veme te rminating in dehoate vemleta that 
curve upward just within the margin of the 
leaf If the primary veins extend (family 
to the edge of the leaf they are mud to be 
feather- veined For illustrations of vena- 
tion, see die article Lnivzs 

VENDETTA, an Italian word, taken from 
the Latm euidieta, meaning mange, is a 
blood feud in whieh the next of km sesames 
responsibility for avenging a murdered per- 
son, probably a survival of methods of en- 
forcing justice practised before the organisa- 
tion of the state and of public courts In 
Cornea the vendetta is hdd to bo one of (he 
most binding of family obligations, and the 
custom la held to a greeter or leas degree 
among the Albamana, Druses, Bedouins and 
other isolated and pmmfave peoples The 
/suds among the mountaineers of Eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee and Western Vir- 
ginia m America are analogous to the van- 
detta 

VENDOME, whN'doiW, COLUMN, 143 
feet high, stands m Pans, in the Plaoe de la 
Vendome It was bmlt in 1811 by Napoleon’s 
order, was later thrown down by the oam- 
rnumsts, but the preserved pieces wen re- 
erected on the earns spot m 1876 The 
masonry oolumn is set with 900 feet of 
bronze, made from 1^00 melted captured 
cannon, deputing memorable scenes m the 
Napoleonic campaigns from 1806 to 1810 
The Place Vendome was named for the Duke 
of Vendome, who as a member of a noble 
house of the old French kingdom served bis 
country m many ware 

VENEER', a thin layer of hard wood, as 
mahogany, rosewood or maple, glued to the 
Bnrfoce of wood of a commoner sort, to give 
the whole the appearance of being of the 
more valuable material It is used for 
furniture and Borne interior finishings Ow- 
ing to recent improvements in sawing ma- 
chinery, layers can be obtained that are al- 
most as fom as paper A good pine of 
veneer, contrary to popular belief, may be 
more serviceable than solid wood, for the 
re ason th at it is less likely to warp and made. 

VENETIAN, vantfahan, SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING. See PanmHO 


ENEZUELA, « enacts/ 

la, a republic of South 
America, offleially known 
as the Uxctd Statzs or 
VnimzosLi, lying north 
of Brazil and north and 
east of Colombia The 
coast hne, which borders 
on the Caribbean Sea, has 
a number of important 
indentations, the largest 
being the Gulf of Vene- 
zuela and the Gulf of 
Faria. The country con- 
tains twenty-two states, 
two territories and a Fed- 
eral district in which the 
oapital is located Its 
greatest extent from northeast to sonthwest is 
about 026 miles, and from north to south, 726 
miles Having an area of 863,076 square 
miles, it is the seventh country of South 
America in area, and is bnt little smaller 
Eum California, Montana and Oregon com- 
bined 

The People. By for the largest propor- 
tion of the inhabitants are Induum Among 
the sMstuoe, or natives, there are many of 
negro Mood The whites axe of Spanish 
deaoent, they represent the eultnre and cus- 
toms of Spain, and constitute the ruling 
class. The country is unevenly populated, 
most of the people living in the sgnenltural 
and mountainous region* of foe northwest 
The interior is large', unexplored and un- 
inhabited. Spanish is the prevailing lan- 
guage A 1932 estimate showed a population 
of 3,201,734 The Roman Catholic is foe 
leading Church, bnt all faiths axe tolerated 
Education is free and compulsory, but foe 
elementary schools are poor, end foe attend- 
ance laws are not enforced In 1933 there 
were only 121,000 pupils m the elementary 
schools There ware fifty-eight secondary 
schools for boyi, thirty-sight for girls and 
sue for both sexes At Caracas, foe capital, 
there is a normal school for men and one for 
women 'Him were also thirty-four schools 
for higher instruction and twenty-one acad- 
emies There are umverabea at Caracas and 
Menda. There axe also mili tary, c ommer ci a l 
and other schools w foe various cities But 
notwithstanding all these institutions and ef- 
forts to educate the youth, it is estimated that 
at least three-fourths of foe inhabitants are 
unable to read and write 
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Surface and Drainage. Venezuela u nat- 
urally divided into three snrfaee regions 
These are the lnghland region m the north* 
vest, the Guana h i ghlands in the southeast 
and the Orinoco valley between The high- 
land region, in the northwest, u fanned by 
two ranges of file Andes Mountains, one of 
which extends directly north and sonth and 
forma the boundary between Venezuela and 
Colombia This range contains some sum- 
mits with an altitude of 10,000 feet. The 
other range enters the country near the head- 
waters of the Orinoco and extends north- 
easterly to the Gnlf of Tneet This range 
contains the highest land in the country; 
some of the peaks have an altitude of over 
lfi^DOO feet and an capped with perpetual 
enow Between these ranges of the Andes is 
the low depression occupied by Lake Mara- 
caibo, which » directly connected with the 
eea The boundary between Venezuela and 
Brazil is formed by the Panma and Pacanma 
mountains, which nee to altitudes varying 
from 6,000 to 31,000 feet From there ranges 
(he land gradually descends to the basm of 
the Orinoco This great interior is divided 
into the lowlands, along the lower part of 
the river's eonrse, and the Hanoi, which ha 
chiefly north of tbs river and between it and 
the Andes A portion of fins region is yet 
unexplored, bnt it is supposed to consist of 
rolling plains and hills, heavily covered with 
Forests 

Venezuela is supposed to bars over WHO 
men and la perhaps more completely 
watered than any other country of Strath 
America. Chief among these riven is the 
Orinoco, flawing through the middle of the 
country, and its chief tnbntanee, the Apure, 
the Meta and the Bio Negro, the last of which 
is connected with the Amazon by the Can- 
qrnare The Orinoco *nd its chief tributaries, 
dll of which are navigable, furnish an outlet 
not only for the interior of Venezuela, hut 
for a portion of Colombia as well There 
are a number of less important streams flow- 
ing into the Caribbean See Of the lakes, 
Maracaibo, in the nort hwe stern part, is the 
laqmt and most important. 

Olmata. The climate of Venezuela de- 
pends upon albtnde more then upon latitude 
The varying elevations of the country di- 
vide it into three ehmatie regions Tbs first 
is the lowland region, which extends from sea 
lavd to an altitude of 3,300 feet This has a 
hot; tropical climate, with » mean annual 


temperature of about 77* The Becond is the 
region of the interior, ranging m altitude 
from 2,300 to 6,500 feet This region has a 
eeluhruma, temperate climate, with a mean 
temperature of about 65° and with a com- 
paratively narrow range at temperature, the 
thermometer seldom Being above 80° or fall- 
ing below 60°. la the highlsTids of the 
mountains is a cold region, which ranges m 
mean tanpereture from near freezing point 
to that of perpetnal enow Thera are two 
seasons, the rainy and the dry. During the 
rainy season the lowlands end most of the 
Interior receive copious run, m soma sections 
sufficient to flood file eounhy Along the 
coast and the lower courses of the riven the 
climate is somewhat nnheaWrfnl, but the tem- 
perate regions of the intenor are pleasant 
and healthful, even to thou who are accus- 
tomed to temperate latitudes 
Mineral Besonrces. The country con- 
tains large deposits of minerals Gold is 
found in the Ynruan territory and is mmed 
to a considerable extent, the annual output 
u now not far from 82,000 ounces Silver 
mines ooanr m the central, southern and 
southwestern parts of the country, while cop- 
per and iron are widely distributed Sometm 
is slso found Other minerals of importance 
ere sulphur, sosl and kaolin There ere a 
number of salt mines m the sonntry, and they 
are worked by the government In petroleum 
production Venesnela ie now the second coun- 
try in the world— about 120,000,000 barrels 
a year There are valnahk deposits of 
asphalt on the of Tnmdsd, in the 
inanity of Maracaibo and in the State of 
Bermudez. This is the nehest asphalt region 
in the world Granite, marble and other 
bmldrag stones are widely distributed over 
the country Lack of capital and transporta- 
tion facilities has thus far prevented the ex- 
ploitation of the mineral industries 
Agriculture. Agriculture b the chief oc- 
cupation at the inhabitants However, only 
about one-ninth of the snrfaee is under cul- 
tivation The chief crops an coffee, cacao, 
sugar cane, cereals, fruits, beans, potatoes 
and other vegetables Tobaceo is successfully 
cultivated m the lowlands, and the forests 
furnish valuable products for export, chief 
among which are copaiba, vanilla and rubber 
In general, agriculture is in a backward state 
Primitive implements and methods are used, 
and bnt poor returns are received for file 
capital and labor invested The large areas 
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of pasture land particularly adapt the coun- 
try to cattle raising, and this is one of the 
most important branches of agnenltoral in- 
dustry The country also baa large numbers 
of hones, goats and sheep. 

Manufacture#. The manufactures are 
comparatively unimportant and are eon- 
fined to the larger sties The chef indus- 
tries are the manufacture of eotton goods, 
shoes, hats, carnages, furniture and agricul- 
tural implements. The country also has t 
numbs of breweries and distilleries Refrig- 
erating plants for supplying meat for ship- 
ment hare been established at Puerto CabeSo 
and Baranao, and a eocoanut batter and oil 
factory haa bean opened at Comma. The 
most important manufacturing industries 
are exploited by foreign capital and are 
under foreign management 

Transportation. The interior is readied 
by the Orinoco and its navigable tributaries. 
Much advancement vnthm resent yean haa 
been made in road-bmldmg Motoring is 
possible now on 5,000 miles of highway. 
Caracas is joined with its seaport, La Guam, 
by railway A few other interior towns are 
also connected with seaports m this way In 
all, the country has over 800 miles of railway 
in operation. Through a French cable it has 
communication with the rest of the worid, 
and the eitaes and tinnrn have telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio aemoe 

The leading seaports are connected by 
steamer with the porta of Europe and the 
United States. The commerce of the coun- 
try is not as gnat as its res o nnes and 
population would warrant The chief article 
of export is coffee Other important e xp orts 
include cacao, hides, deer and goat chins, 
rubber, balata, tobacco, fustic and other 
forest produets Same cattle are shipped to 
Cuba Most of the eofCee and bides go to 
the United States The imports consist of 
foodstuffs, manufactured goods and ma- 
chinery 

Government. The government is repub- 
lican in form The present eongfatotum was 
adopted in 1914 The heed of the executive 
department is the President, who is 
for seven years snd is assisted by a Cabinet 
of Ministers, through whom be sets The 

members of the eounal are appomted by Con- 
gress every two years, snd the President is 
chosen by the Congress Hie legislative 
power is vested m a Congress of two houeee, 
a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies The 


members of the Senate an apportioned two 
to each state and district, and are elected 
for three yean. The Deputies an appor- 
tioned according to population, one to every 
86,000 and one every 16,000 additional in- 
habitants, and an elected by universal suf- 
frage. No state is deprived of a Deputy if 
its population is Less then 86,000 Each 
province or state has its own legislators and 
exeeutave, while the unorganised territories 
and colonies are governed by an executive 
appointed by the national government 
History. The coast of Venecuda was 
first Been by Columbus in 1498. The follow- 
ing year it was more carefully examined by 
Vespuerus, who gave the region the name 
it now bean, winch means Zttlfo Venice; 
it was applied because of the discovery of an 
Indian village built on palisades over the 
waters of Ue Maracaibo. The first Span- 
ish settlement wee made m 1527, end for 
more then two eentunes the country was a 
Spanish colony, during which fame it suf- 
fered from change of rulers and internal 
dieamslnns. The early Spaniards treated 
the natives in a most cruel manner and 
enslaved many of them. The struggle for in- 
dependence began early m the nineteenth 
century and was completed by the efforts 
of the patriots under Bolivar m 1821, when 
Venesuda and New Granada united under 
one government and formed the country of 
Colombia. In 1829 Venesuda seceded and 
became an independent republic. The 
counfay his always suffered from frequent 
revolutions and rebellions It has also had 
several disputes with European power* con- 
cerning boundary lines. The last of these 
assumed sueh importance that in 1894 the 
United States recognised the eenoumess of 
the contention between Venesuda and Great 
Britain and suggested to the latter oounby 
that the dispute be settled by arbitration 
Tins was finally agreed to, and the question 
was submitted to a special tribunal, which in 
1899 made final settlement of the boundary 
line between Venesuda and British Guiana 
In 1897 a senous political disturbance 
began, which led, two years later, to a rebel- 
lion This became so widespread that it 
threatened the existence of the mteblmbed 
government, but in October, 1902, the revo- 
lutionist! suffered a serious defeat, and then- 
army waa dispersed In 1902 the eountry 
hod a serious dispute with France, Germany 

and Great Britain over the payment of damn 
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due subjects of then sweral nations, and m 
December Greet Bntam and Germany oom- 
bmed in a naval demonstration and blockaded 
same of the Venezuelan ports Through the 
intercession of the Dinted States, however, 
aUparhee agreed to ahbmit the dispute to the 
court of arbitration at The Hague, and the 
points m dispute were satisfactorily adjusted 


Relates ArUeloi Consult the tollowlns 
titles tor adUttonal Information 
Bolivar, Simon Usmcslbo 

Caracas Trinidad 


VENICE, een'u, Italy, now called Vene- 
zia, a city famed for its unique character 
and splendid ait bssamua Vemce, built 
on a duster of islands, has canals for its 
principal streets, and more bridges than any 
other at? in the world Gondola! and other 
boats take the place of cabs, street can and 
automobiles. The city hes in a sheltered 
lagoon on the northwestern shore of tbs 
Adnatie Sea, 164 miles by rail east of Milan 
The islands on which it is built number 120, 
and are divided into two main groups, be- 
tween which flows the celebrated Grand Canal. 
This canal, which is the principal thorough- 
fare, passes through the city in the form of a 
letter 8 and divides it into two nearly equal 
parts. The canal la crossed by four bridges, 
the duel of which is the Rialto Then axe 
146 smaller canals, by means of which all 
parts of tha city can ha reached by boat. 

The description which follows applies to 
Vemce as it exists in normal yean Daring 
the World War it waa repeatedly attacked by 
enplanes, and was on one occasion threatened 
with capture. Its moat valuable art treasures 
were removed to Rome and other intenor 
centers, hot then wen returned at the dose 
of the war. 

The Piazza, or Square of Saint Mart's, is 
the center of interest This is the great cen- 
ter of hnsmeas and amusement It is 676 
feet long 389 feet wide on one aide and 185 
feet wide on the other He east aide n 
faced by the Cathedral of Saint Murk's, one 
of the most renowned stru c t ur es of its kind 
m the world On the north and south sides 
of toe square an toe palaces formerly oc- 
cupied by toe procurators of the cathedral, 
and they now form a part of the royal palace 
These buildings contain many rare paintings 
by some of toe most celebrated artists of 
Venice, including Tintoretto and Paul 
Veronese The femons Campanile, which fell 
in 1902, and waa icbuilt, also faces toe 
square Another object of interest facing 


the square is toe dock tower, built m 1496 
and surmounted by two bronze figure^ winch 
strike the hours on a large bell. 

Among the churches of special interest is 
that of Bants Mans della Salute winch con- 
tains excellent paintings at Titian, mrindmg 



his masterpiece, The Assumption of toe Vir- 
gin, and Tko Presentation in toe Temple 
The Church of Ben Sebesheno is celebrated 
for ita nltarpiaccB by Paul Veronese, and toe 
Pnan, a church budt for toe friars, is inter- 
esting for its sire and because it is a good 
representation of toe Italian Gothic style of 
ardnteotnre. It contains many monuments 
and pictures The palaces are' of no leo 
interest than the churches Of these the 
palace of toe Doges, ongmeRy built m 800, 
but several tunes destroyed and rebuilt, is 
toe most important During toe tame of 
Venice’s greatest prosperity, this was the 
residence of its rulers. It now contains many 
treasures of art From the rear of torn palace 
the celebrated "Bridge of Bight” leadi to toe 
prison, wlneh is stall in use. Many of the 
palaces are now used for other purposes, 
serving aa hotels, nmienms and office budd- 
ings The Academy of Fine Arts is also of 
great interest, because it oontanu one of toe 
most valuable collections of puntangs found 
m Europe He Rialto is the prmmpal com- 
mercial street end typically represents toe 
life of the caty The bridge of this name 
crosses the Grand Canal at the point where 
the first settlement was made. 

Modem Venice is of considerable commer- 
cial importance He manufactures include 
lace, tapectnes, mosaics, branzeg, jewelry 
and wood-earrings among its finer wares, and 
cotton and woolen goods, chemosls, heavy 
mashmary and docks among its larger in 
dustnes. There is also soma shipbuilding, 
end glassware is manufactured 
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The nlunilg occupied by the oty ware for- 
merly 0 refuge from the hordes of bsriwaaw 
whieh invaded Italy from the north. It la 
supposed that the drat settlement was made 
about the noddle ot the fifth century, but 
there is no authentic record of the feet In 
the sixth century Venice was independent, 
though it was tributary to the Eastern Em- 
pire. It was obliged to defend itself from 
pirates and from the Lombards of Italy, and 
became of this en organized government 
was formed and fin leader or ruler, entitled 
iogi, wee selected The Crusades gave the 
city a great nnpetns, became it became a com- 
mensal center for these military movements 

During the Middle Ages Venice had in- 
creased m commercial importance and power 
until considerable surrounding ter ri tor y at 
the mainland was under its control, end just 
previous to the discovery of America it was 
the lcadmg commercial inty of Europe Emm 
that time its influence began to wane He 
Tints captured Constantinople and out oA 
much of the trade from the East A route 
to India around the Cape of Good Hope 
also brought much of Oat trade to Portugal, 
and the commeroe winch had entered Europe 
through Venetian harbors now cam* through 
Genoa and other mhos to the west In 1787 
the Venetian Republic was deprived at its 
independence by Ks|W«on, and moat of the 
poewssion* were given to Austria. Within a 
few yean the Austrians ceded Venice to 
Italy. Between this time and 1868, the eity 
was alternately under the rule of Austria 
and Italy, nntd finally by vote of the inhab- 
itants dims joined to Bely. 

The proximity of Veniee to the war rone 
duiing the World War, especially after die 
Anstro-German drive of 1817, caused great 
anxiety as to da fata, bnt it was never 
captured. However, tha uncertain conditions 
caused thousands of its inhabitants to flee, 
and until the dose of the war d retained 
only the memories of its former glory and 
activity. Tune and peace have restored da 
prosperity and made d again the meeea of 
art lovers and tourists In 1821 fits popula- 
tion was 171,665, tan years later d had in- 
creased to 260,250 

HaUge* iiMM. Consult . the following 
titles tor additional Information 

££ #■» %Kft, 

VEHIEBL08, am e m! lohs, B nwinmuoa 
11884-1936), an e minen t Greek lawyer and 


statesman, through whoso influence Greece 
was brought into the World War on tha aide 
of the entente allies, was horn of humble 
parentage on the island of Crete He was 
educated in Canes, Crete and the University 
of Athens After completing Jus education 
Vemselos returned to Cretet and at the age 
of twenty-three waa elected to the assembly, 
where be soon became the leader of the 
liberal parfy. In 1910 he removed to Athens 
to become the loader of a parly founded by 
fits Military League which was waritmg for 
constitutional reform Within a year he was 
chosen Prime Minister 

In 1813 King Constantin^ whose wife was 
a sister of Emperor William XL, ascended the 
throne of Greece At the ontbresk of the 
World War, Vnisdos lad the movement to 
mute Greece with the entente allies, but Con- 
stantine advocated afaact neutrality. Vemxe- 
los resigned in March, 1815, since be and 
the king could not work together Ha was, 
however, persuaded to form a new Ministry, 
when Bulgaria entered the war against Ser- 
bia, he insisted that the Greek forces be 
mobilised, and accomplished Ins purpose in 
spite of the king's opposition Smee Greece 
waa bound hi treaty to go to the aid of 
Serbia if it were attacked by Bulgaria, Ven- 
lzeios insisted that this aggreement be ful- 
filled Constantine refused his consent, and 
the Prune Minister again resigned 

2h September, ISIS, Venlzel os and his fol- 
lowers set up a provisional government at 
Canes, but later transferred it to Salomki 
When Constantine was forced to abdicate m 
1817, Vemselos was retained to power and 
Greece joined the forces against the Central 
Powers. He represented bis oonntiy at the 
peaee conference at Versailles m 1818. In 
1935 Venueloe inspired a revolution against 
the government, which filled, end he sought 
re fugu m P ans. 

VENTILATION, dm WWsftsM SeeHsar- 
n ra awn V mm umoi t 

VEHTBULOWIBM; sen Ini' o tvu’wi, the 
art of speaking in each a way that the voice 
aeons to corns not from the speaker bnt 
from another source Long practice is nec- 
essary to develop the art to perfection The 
ventriloquist is able to "throw Ins voice,” 
or produce the illusion of distance chiefly 
by proper oontrol of his larynx. He draws 
a fall breath, speaks without moving the 
muscles of Ins feast nB °b or chest, expelling 
fits air through a narrow glottis. The van- 
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tnloquBtfa success depends largely on Ins 
■fall m directing Sis imagination of ha 
audience The human ear is not qmck to 
deteet the direction from which a sound 
comes, and if a listener’s attention is directed 
to a particular location his imagination is 
apt to associate it with the sound he hears 

VENUE, Cham® or, a change m the 
county or judicial district in which a case 
m law ii brought to facial It u made for 
the convenience of witnesses or on motion 
of the defense because prejudice on the part 
of the court or community precludes a fair 
trial in the jurisdiction where the aebon is 
brought Change of venue is regulated by 
statute 

VENUS, the Homan name for the god- 
dess of love The Greeks called her 
ArasODzrE. By some accounts she was the 
daughter of Jupiter, hut according to the 
most popular legend she was horn from the 
sea foam, near the island of Cythera She 
was brought up by the nymphs in them ocean 
caves, and when die bad attained the fulness 
of her size and beauty, die was conducted 
to Olympus, when she excited the greatest 
admiration. All of the gods wished to many 
her, but she scorned them all, and aa a pun- 
ishment die was compelled by Jupiter to 
many Vulcan, the ugliest of the gods Hie 
gamed no great happiness from the union, 
for Venus alwajs despised him and bestowed 
her love on liars and on the mortals Adonis 
and Anehiaes Cupid waa her son fay Mars, 
and Aeneas was her son hy Anohisa Venus 
was the special protectress of all young 
people who were m love, hut she does not 
seem to him continued her interest m their 
affairs after they were once mimed Elbe 
was consequently chiefly worshiped by young 
p eople 

VENUS, one of the smallest hut the most 
hnlliant and conspicuous of the planets, 
second from the mm, its orbit lying between 
Mercury and the Earth To the ancients 
Venus was known aa Zvei/sr, morning star, 
and Eapenu, evening star, according aa it 
waa scan after sunset at before sunrise Aa 
evening star on clear moonless mghta it may 
be observed to east a shadow, its reflecting 
power being three fames as great as that 
of the moon, due probtbly to a dose at- 
mosphere and the presence of many clouds 
The diameter of Venus is 7,700 miles, and 
it » 674300,000 miles distant from the sun 
Its sidereal revolution is performed m 235 


days, its rotation period remains m doubt, 
because of difficulty of observation K has 
vinous phases, according to the position it 
occupies, appearing as a thin orescent, grad- 
ually increasing to a full circle and then 
decreasing until it disappears 
Transit of Venus, the passage of the 
planet Venus across the ditk of the mm, 
an occurrence of unsurpassed interest to 
astronomers and the entire scientific world 
A foil transit of Venus across the center of 
the sun’s disk occupies about eight honra, the 
fame being shortened when it ooems nearer 
the edge of the disk Transits of Venus 
were observed in 1874 and 1882, end will 
oe car aga in in 2004 end 2012 
VENUS HE M m). Bee Sodeptuhs 
VENUS’S FLOWER BASSET, a beau- 
tiful sponge, whose skeleton looks like spun 
glass, woven into an exquisite pattern, so 
delicate end white that one can scarcely be- 
lieve it to be a natural skeleton It u found 


in the deep sea near the Philippine Islands 

VENUS’S FLYTRAP, or DXONAEA, 
(bone's, a plant of the sundew family, the 
leaves of which servo as traps for insects, 
upon which the plant feeds It grows m 
the sandy soil of the 
North Carolina QritSffe& 
coast, and the insects 
it entraps are neees- 
sary to supply it ' 

with the nitrogen 

lacking m the earth 
A flower stalk bear- 
ing a duster of small 
white flower* rues 4 j^jfa 

from a rosette of ..jwuB f 

leaves which spring jgv 

directly from the 
ground Eaehlesfis ianffljff 
divided into two rwgp 

parti, the lower, flat 

end bladehhe in ap- TOITOfrB m,rnup 
pearance, and the upper, a roundish portion, 
consisting of two lobes, divided by a midrib 
On the surfaces of the lobes ere senmtn% 
hairhke processes, and along the edges ere 
sharp bristles When an insect alights on 
one of these sensitive hams, the two lobes 
come together bke a trap A fluid is se- 
creted by means of which the plant as- 
similates the puces of the animal When 
the fbod is exhausted the taf open After 
a leaf has captured several insects it loses 
its vitality and dies SeeSusrasw 
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VESA. CJBUZ, wt'roA knot, Mexico, tbs 
dnk import of the republic, situated on an 
ana of the Gnlf of Mexico, about 190 miles 
east of Mexico City Though the Bite is low 
and sandy and the climate somewhat un- 
healthful, the sonstraetum of sanitation and 
port works has greatly improved conditions 
and has prevented the recurrence of periodic 
outbreaks of yellow fever At the entrance 
of the fine harbor is the picturesque old 
fortress of Gan Joan de Ufloa, formerly 
used as a prison, but now only an interesting 
retie of colonial days The city itself, with 
its mending wall built of coral, » very 
attractive Buddings of recent construc- 
tion molnde a customhouse and a post and 
telegraph office, both constructed of cement, 
and the handsome budding of the general 
hgbthonae board, erected on land (admitted 
from the earn The dwelling houses of Vera 
Crux are built of cord limestone in Span- 
ish style. 

The streets of the city ere narrow, but 
are straight and well-kept, end era paved 
with asphalt over a wide area. Liberty 
Boulevard is the handsomest thoroughfare, 
and there are two public gardens Prom- 
inent insfatuhoiis include Vera Crus Xnatb- 
tute (a high school), the naval school, Am 
only one of the land m Mexico, the pdblia 
library end a hospital There an several 
faetonea, and Ashing is an important occu- 
pation Vera Craz baa a large, eommoduras 
harbor, with modem docks end other im- 
provements, and enjoys a large general 
trade Regular hues of steamers from the 
United States, the West Indue end Europe 
vent the port, end four railway hues meet 
here 

The dty wan founded by Cortes m 1520. 
During the Mexican War it was captured by 
Ameneana, and in 10H it waa temporarily 
occupied by United States manure aa a re- 
mit of Huerta's lneolt to the flag (see Mex- 
ico, subhead History) To the Amawwma 
chief credit is due tor malting the city 
sanitary, for during them occupation they 
denied it thoroughly Population, 1930 , 

n jg 

VERS. The verb is that part of speech 
which expresses action or that tsUa what 
some object is or does, as, ‘The boy now,” 
“The man hfte the atone,” "Fishes mom,” 
“He stiffen much,” "The leaves ere gram ” 
Verba usually have fits power of indicating 
fame end mode, by means of tensas and moods, 


these varying m the different languages, as 
does also the conjugation, or system of verbal 
inflections and forms as a whole 

According to them relation to objects, verbs 
are classed as tntftsitme and mPrcnntne. A 
transitive does or may take an object, ss 
“John struck Harry ” An intransitive verb 
may not or cannot take an object, at “The 
tree faU> ” Some verbs are used both transi- 
tively and intransitively, as “The boy etiiAei” 
and "The boy studies hie lesson * According 
to them form in different tenses, verbs ere 
regular or Irregular. A regular verb forms 
its past tense and past participle by adding 
d or ed to the present tense form, os hoe, 
hoed. Irregular verbs form their past tense 
and past participle otherwise, as g we, geos. 

Transitive verba are m the actios or pas- 
sive voice, according to their representation 
of the subject as actmg or ae hemp acted 
upon, as "The mm attracts tbs earth," “The 
earth ts attracted by the eon.” Auxiliary 
verbs ere those used with principal verba to 
indicate mood and tense, at "The man u 
here,” "The man teas here yesterday,” I will 
go tomorrow” In/!eetio»of averbisgivmg 
the changes in form to denote person, num- 
ber and tense. Conjugation is the process 
of systematically carrying a veib through all 
lie different moods, tenses, persons and num- 
ber!, in both active and passive voices, if it 
is a tra nsitive verb 

VBRBEHA, our b/nah, a genus of tropi- 
cal and subtrapleal American plants of the 
vervain family, several species of wlnah are 
cultivated tor toe beauty of there flowers. 
The cultivated varieties have creeping or 
spreading stems and hear tomr blossoms m 
dense, showy spikes, of almost tray color 
except yellow The wild vaneboa are often 
troublesome as weeds The verbena of Os 
perfumers is toe lemon grass, from ldm* tor 
oi l of v erbena la extracted 

VEKDL ver'ds, Qibbsbm (1SL8-11W1), 
the greatest composer of opera Italy has 
produced He was horn at Ranoole, near 
Parma, the son of a poor storekeeper Ha 
early showed a fondness tor music, and at 
toe age of eight began his stadias with the 
village organist Later be wa» fought tor 
three yean by toe organist of a neighboring 
village Verdi then went to Milan and 
placed himself under toe conductor of toe 
farnons Scale Theater. In 1839 an opera 
of Ms was accepted by toe Seals manage- 
ment, end the pnoe paid tor it— about four 
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hundred doDara— was sum money than the 
composer had ever before poaMssed in all the 
combined years of hn life Verdi had married 
some yean previously, and the straggle with 
poverty had been a had one 
With the accept- 
ance of 'Jus first 
opera and oommis- 
mons for new ones, 
the ere of a better 
day aeoned at hand 
Then suddenly bis 
wife and both of his 
children died After 
a long period of in- 
activity which fol- 
lowed this enuhmg 

loo, the composer OnJBEPPB TSKDI 
returned to his labors with redoubled emngy 
and produced in succession Die Corsair, 
Bigoletto, B Trovaton and La Trmuta, and 
in a few years Verdi found himself a rub 
man In 1870 the hhedive of Egypt commis- 
sioned from bun an opera for the opening of 
a Crnro Theater, and Alia was written Tins 
is considered 2ns best work Later opens 
were Othello and Falttajf, bath founded an 
the Shakespearean dramas at the same noma 
No other composer of opera has so en- 
deared famudf to foe masses aa has Verdi. 
The haunting melodies of B Trent ore and of 
others scarcely less famous are known 
throughout the world 

VERDIGRIS, sat' it greet, a greenish 
substance that forma on copper when ex- 
posed to acetic acid It is used principally 
in foe composition of paints end Pans Green, 
m the manufacture of dyes and as an oint- 
ment, or liniment. Taken internally, it la 
poisonous White of egg and milk are anti- 
dotes 

VERDUN, «air AiN, Fauras, a fortified 
edy, on an almost direct line between Pons 
and Mete, 175 miles from foe former, and 
on foe Mease River Its fame is not de- 
rived from its erne or from lfa industrial 
importance, but because it has been “a nek 
at history, around which the storms of battle 
have raged repeatedly” It bad a population 
of abont 21,000 m 1914, its industrial ac- 
tivity included a few factories which pro- 
duced hardware, leather goods; and eon- 
f returns, and liquor was distilled In 1933, 
fifteen yean after foe devastation wrought 
by foe World War, its people bed not re- 
sovered from foe disaster, for foe population 


waa then only 13,000 Other sieges had foe 
city withstood, but between 1914 and 1918, 
Verdun was the center of the German of- 
fensive m its attempts to reach Pans, and 
its destruction was almost complete Bnt 
foe long Biege failed (See below ) 

Battle of Verdun. After foe war of 1870- 
1871 Verdun waa made a fint-clan fortress, 
having abont it a thirty-mile ring of sixteen 
large forts and twenty smaller winks The 
great attack on foe outer defenses was be- 
gun m February, 1918 General Pdtam com- 
manded foe French forces During seven 
months of foe moat aangumary flghtmg, from 
February to September, foe Germain gamed 
ISO square miles of territory, but faded to 
capture foe heart of foe fortress, had fogy 
succeeded fogy would have made a breach m 
foe allied defense of Fans. In October a 
counter-attack undo 1 General Nivelle was be- 
gun, which was followed by a second offen- 
sive in December The French succeeded in 
reaching the second hne of defenses by Feb- 
ruary, 1917, and, after a period of inactivity, 
began a third offensive m August A sue- 
cenum of smashing blows drove foe Ger- 
mans beck until all foe dominating positions 
were in French hands The Battle of Ver- 
dun is counted u great alhad victory The 
Iowa were exceedingly heavy on both aides; 
it is behaved foe Gentians lost over half a 
milhon men 

VERE8TOHAGIN, iyeh reh thehaWgm 
Yum (1842-1904), a Russian painter, noted 
ospsemEy for his pictures of war scenes He 
was bum it Novgorod, and was educated 
m Bunt Petaraburg (Pehograd) and in 
France end Germany Among hia produc- 
tions are a aerua of pamtmgs based on the 
expedition of 1867 against foe Central Asian 
provinces, The Departure of Napoleon from 
Jfoteaw and Sooeeeeit at the Bead of the 
Bough Riders Verestchegin depicted foe 
end ude of war with remarkable lealmm 
He was killed in foe BnaM-Jspaneee War, 
while on a battleship which waa sunk by foe 
J apane se. 

VERGIL, cur 1 jff (70-19 b □ ), foe colli- 
sion designation of Pubhna Vergdms Mam, 
a great Roman post, author of foe Ameti 
He was bom near Mantua, in northern Italy, 
and was the son of a small land-owner His 
education, inch was careful and thorough, 
was received at Cremona, Milan, Naples and 
Rome, where he became thoroughly ac- 
quainted with foe Epicurean philosophy A 
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naturally retiring disposition and a delicate 
together with the fast of Ins 
not bemg bp birth a Roman citizen, would 
bare checked any aspirations be might hare 
bad to the calling of the soldier, the orator 
or the st a tes me n He retired to his fktfaer’s 
estate, with the intention of passing his life 
in the pursuit of poetry end agriculture, but 
wae rudely disturbed by the allotment of Ins 
farm to the soldiers of Octavius, after the 
Battle of Philippi (43 b o ). He recovered 
it through the aid of Arfnrmi PoUio, the Ro- 
man governor, hot farther troubles arose, 
and he abandoned it, going at the instance 
of friends to Rome, where soon afterward he 
became acquainted with Maaeanss end Octa- 
vius, to wham PoUio had recommended him. 
Through them powerful friends he received 
an estate m Campania and was enabled to 
devote hs life to his favorite pursuits 
Vergil had become a gnat favorite of 
Octavios, and when, after the Battle of 
Aetimn (31 B o ), the latter became Augus- 
tus, the poet was not forgotten It was under 
the enoonragement and patronage of the em- 
peror that Vergil’s greatest work, fhtAetutd, 
was written; and indeed only the firm es- 
tablishment of the Empire and the glonons 
achievements of Angnstns m war and peace 
could have produced such an epic. During 
the years of its composition the poet recital 
selections before the imperial honsehold 
When the Annul was brongbt to a dose, 
Vergil want to Athens, intending to spend a 
few years m revising the poem and complet- 
ing certain unfinished parti Soon afterward 
Augustus arrived m Athens from the East, 
and he induced Vergil to accompany him to 
Italy. Under the strain of seasidcum and 
exposure to the strong sea anr, his delicate 
constitution broke down, and hs barely lived 
to retch Italy, dying at Bnmdnsmm, Sept 
21, 19 B o Rather than leave his life-work, 
the Acs aid, imperfect and incomplete^ he 
ordered it bunted, but finally yielded to the 
request of Angnstns, that its revision might 
ba entrusted to Ms friends Tnoea and Venus, 
who edited it with the utmost care The first 
of Vergil’s poems of which the authorship is 
certain are the Bucdhet, or Eclopuas While 
based on the model of the Idv fa of Theo- 
ontos, these ten poems are by no mom. 
solely pastoral m character Many ooatam 
aHusaona or are entirely devoted to current 
political events or to matters concerning the 
poet, the background and language alone 


bemg pastoral The Georgia comprise four 
books of didactic poems on agsenitoral sub- 
jects. Bode I deals with the falling of fits 
soil; Book II, with the enlfavation of fruit 
trees; Book in tells of horses and eaWe, and 
Book IV treats of bees. She Georgia are 
addressed to Maecenas end were said by soma 
to have been written at his patron’s request, 
the work is fate most finished of dl Vergil’s 
poetry. 

The Arnold, the compositum of which prob- 
ably ooonpied most of the twelve yean be- 
tween the beginning of Augustus's reign and 
the poet’s death, is Vergil’s greatest work, 
although it is not as highly polished as some 
of his other poems In general treatment of 
character and rnodent, it is inferior to its 
Greek models, the Iliad end the Odyssey, 
but certain puts are very successfully han- 
dled; and the whole poem is ooneeived in a 
spint of dehsaey, tine onltnre and noble pa- 
triotism In refinement of expression and 
elegant metrical eonitruefaan, Vergil has not 
been surpassed. Tor an outline of file poem, 
see Assam 

VERMES, vw'meee, or WORMS, that 
breach of the animal kingdom formerly in- 
cluding all invertebrate creatures (those 
without backbones) except the insects, bat 
now restricted to such forms as earthworms, 
sea-worms and leeches Meet of the ani- 
mals of this division have long, flat or cylin- 
drisal bodies, which are divided more or less 
distinctly into segments whuih have no 
Innhe Many of foe Vermes are parasites, 
and some live in the intestines of human be- 
ings, where they cause great discomfort. See 
Z OdLOB T 

VERHIOEUt mtrtne okeTIe or vurmt 
ss tls Sec Macaroni 

VERMIFORM rm/rntform, APFEN'- 
DIX, a long, slander, wormlike organ, whuih 
opens from the colon near its lower end It 
is normally from three to four inches in 
length and is hollow to its tip It is m foe 
right side of the lower abdomen end projects 
upward in most caeca It performs no bodily 
function, hut is the sonree of eppendunfas 
( which see) 

VERMHi'IOR, a bright red pigment, 
named from a Trench word meaning bttie 
worst, because formerly crimson, or ear- 
mine, was obtained from a small red worm 
The veamhon of commerce a obtained by 
mixing together in a revolving drum, mer- 
cury, sulphur and a solution of potash in 
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water, and beating the mixture to about 
US', when it gradually assumes a red color 
Vermilion is a permanent color and can be 
used with water or oil, but volatilises at red 
heat and cannot he used for enamels Cin- 
nabar, a sulphide of mercury which occurs 
in large quantities in California, Brazil, 
Spam, Chum and other countries, is also a 
valuable source of ' enmhon 



Y EBMONT, the second hugest of the 
New England states, popularly called the 
Greek Modktaik State, grm mountains 
hong an English translation of the French 
words tarts and monte, from which Ver- 
mont is derived The state is appropriately 
named, for its picturesque mountains with 
their wooded elopes are among the most 
charming phases of New England scenery 
The flower emblem of the state is the red 
clover 

Location and Ana Vermont lies direct- 
ly south of the Canadian province of Que- 
bec, and its southern boundary follows the 
northern Massachusetts line It is hounded 
on the east by Near Hampshire, from which it 
li separated by the Connecticut River, and 
on the west by New York It is therefore 
the only New England state having no coast 
line The western boundary, however, fol- 
lows the deepest ehaansls of Lake Cham- 
plain far more than one hundred miles, 
and over half the lake belongs to Vermont. 
Along the northern boundary the state is 
ninety miles wide; along the southern, hut 
forty From north to south it is about 160 
miles m extent, and its area is 9,564 square 
miles, 220 square miles in excess of the 
ana of New Hampshire Marne, the largest 
New England state, is over three times as 
large as Vermont, wlneh ranks forty-second 
m size among the states of the Union 

People and Gibes In 1930, when the 
population was 352,428, Vermont was flic 


'forty-second state m number of inhabitants 
By the 1930 census the population bed 
grown to 850,611, an increase of 2 per 
cent, with an average density of 384 per- 
sons to the square mile, as compared with 
the aierage of 41 3 for the entire United 
States, nuking it forty-fourth m (he 
Union 

About two-flftha of the foreign-born in- 
habitants, who number about 60000, are 
Freneh-Conadians, and consequently the 
Roman Catholic Church claims the largest 
number of adherents of any one denomina- 
tion Among Protestant bodies, the Congre- 
gational, Methodist, Baptist and Episcopal 
are the most important 
Slightly more than half the population fare 
under rural conditions Burlington, with a 
population of 24,788 m 183% is the largest 
aty Rutland, Bam and Brattleboro an 
nart in order Montpehsr (7,837 in 1830) 
is the capital 

Surfoca and Drainage Hie entire state 
is mountainous, owing to the presence of the 
Green Mountain range, which extends from 
the Canadian border mto Massachusetts, and 
to nameraoi parallel ranges, which extend m 
a nearly north and south direction ‘H™ 
Tacomc range lies in the southwestern pert of 
the state end is parallel to the mam range 
Thera are alio amend short ranges in the 
northern and eastern sections The highest 
peaks of the mam range from north to south 
era Jay, Sterling, Mansfield, Camel's Hemp, 
Lincoln, Pico, Kdlmgton, Shrewsbury, Strat- 
ton and Haystack, of which Mount Mbasfldd, 
with on altitude of 4,408 feet, is the highest 
There are forty-one peaks haring an alti- 
tude of 8,600 fest or more AQ of the moon- 
toms of the parallel rangea are comparatively 
low, have rounded summits and are well tim- 
bered These vonous ranges on separated by 

low, broad volleys, through which one or more 
streams flow and which have fairly fertile 
■oil The lowest point m the state is the 
valley of Imke Champlain Di general the 
surface is a combination of forest-clad Ms 
and mountains, beautiful valleys and ipart- 
hng lakes and streams 

The eastern half of the state is drained by 
the Connecticut River and its tributaries, the 
most important of these bang the Fu- 
sumpnc, the ’Waits, the White, the Otta- 
queechee, the Williams, the Saxtons and Sr 
West The western part of the state is 
drained mto Lake Champlain and thence 
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into the Saint Lawrence River The most 
important streams flowing into the lake an 
the Uusisqaoi, the Lamoille, the Wmooski 
ud the Otter Creek, the last being the larg- 
est river wholly within the state The south- 
western section is drained into the Hudson 
Biver by the BattenkiH and the Hoosic. 

The most important lake is Ltke Cham- 
plain, more than hall of which belongs to 
Vermont Other lnkee m the Champlain 
Valley an Bomoseen, Saint Catherine and 
Dnnmon la the northeastern part of the 
state » lake Ifemphnmagog, a portion of 
which a m Vermont end the remainder in 
Canada. Southeast of tins is Willoughby 
Lake, renowned for ita peenliar snrronndmgs 
The lake ia about six miles long and has 
between two mountains which seem to have 
been rent asunder m some past geologic age 
Una region aim contains numerous other 
smaller lakes, frequently known as ponds. 
All of these bodies of water have become 
favorite summer resorts 

Climate The donate of Vermont is sub- 
ject to extreme end sudden changes Hi sum- 
mer the temperature venae from 66* to 60° 
in winter it ranges from U* to 46*. 
At Bnrhngton the mean annual temperature 
m 45°. The climate is milder m the Cham- 
plain Valley then east of the Omen Moun- 
tains Dnrmg the winter there is often much 
snow, which in the odder parte of the state 
covers the ground for three months The 
average annual rainfall ia thirty-seven 
inches The air is dear and pure. 

Mineral Resources. The chief mineral 
wealth of the state a in its quarries Ho 
other state in the Union produces ao great a 
variety or quantity of marble and granite, 
and Vermont has practically become the 
center of the marble end granite industries. 
The value of the annual output of granite 
exceeds 43,000,000, the largest qnamee are at 
Barra and Woodbnzy. The marble industry 
ia chiefly m Rutland County Roofing and 
other dote an obtained in large quantities, 
and the output is of fine quality 

Agriculture. The soil in the valleys along 
the streams and at the foot of the mountains 
and hills is nsuallj fertile, though hut very 
little of it compares favorably in tins respect 
with the soils of the greet prairie stats in 
the Mississippi Valley Agriculture ® the 
leading industry of the state The farms are 
comparatively snail, averaging less then 200 
acres, and mod of them are tilled by their 


owners Formerly Vermont was known for 
its production of wheat, oats, com and pota- 
toes, but since the development of the greet 
agricultural states m the Mumppi Valley, the 
Hew England states have been unable to eam- 
pete in the markets which the Western pro- 
ducers could reach, consequently, in recant 
years methods and products lucre beau radi- 
cally changed Now intensified farming u 
generally practiced and the raising id wheat 
has given way to the raising of eon, winch 
is very generally need as ensilage, Dairying 
is the chief agricultural industry. Exedlent 
qualities of butter and cheese are made, and 
these find ready market in Boston and other 
Eastern cities Hi the output of these prod- 
ucts the state ranks among the first ten 
Vermont has always been famed fur the end- 
lent breeds of horses pro d u ce d there, and 
horaee are still raised m large numbers Hi 
some sections the raising of garden vegetables 
and apples for market ia also a profitable 
industry, and Vermont m unsurpassed m the 
United States m the quality and quantity of 
maple anger produced 
Manufactures. The chief manufacturing 
industries include dressing stone particularly 
marble and granite, the manufacture of 
scales, centered in Send Johnabnry and in 
Rutland, the production of flour and other 
grist null products, the manufacture of lum- 
ber produete, and the manufacture of textiles, 
particularly woolen goods Since the intro- 
duction of electrical power, many small fac- 
tories hive been established within the state, 
obtaining their power from mountain streams 
which were previously useless This has 
m creased the output of m anuf a c tures vary 
materially since 1890 
Transportation. The northwestern part 
of the state finds a ready outlet by water 
through Lake Champlain and the Biahehcu 
River, but these are dosed to navigation 
dnrmg the winter season Lines of railway 
traverse the state from north to south, both 
on the eastern and western sides There are 
also numerous crosslines ao that every eounty 
has good railway facilities, and nearly every 
town is on a line of railway or within ready 
access of it The railways of the state ere 
under the control of the Rutland, the Cana- 
dian Rational and the Vermont Central cys- 
teine , the total mileage u about 1,075 A num- 
ber of electric lines connect near-by towns 
Government. The legislature consists of 
a senate of thirty members sad a bouse 
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of representatives of 248 members, the latter 
containing ana representative for each town 
and mty within the state Both senators and 
representatives are elected every two years 
The legislature meets biennially. The execu- 
tive department Bonnets of a governor, lieu- 
tenant-governor, secretary of state, treasurer 
and auditor, elected by the people for two 
years The judiciary consists of a state su- 
preme court of five judges, a superior court 
of six judges, a chancery court and oounty 
eourts The judges of the supreme court, the 
superior judges and some other officers are 
elected by the legislature ‘Women enjoy uni- 
versal suffrage 

Education The comntiaeioner of educa- 
tion ii at the head at the publia school sys- 
tem The township system is in vogue, in 
which the town constitutes the smallest unit 
for school purposes Supervision is by dis- 
tricts in which several adjoining towns are 
united A. superintendent who devotes his 
entire tune to the work is appointed for each 
district Graded schools an maintained in 
all the larger towns and villages, moat of 
which have high schools 

The higher institutions of learning are the 
University of Vermont, at Burlington, with 
which ii connected the State Agricultural 
College, Middlebury College, at Middlebury, 
Norwich University at Northfield Mont- 
pelier Seminary, at Montpeber, Goddard 
Indies Seminary, at Barra, Saint Jbhnebmy 
Academy, at Bamt Johnsbury, Vermont 
Academy, at Saxton’s Hirer, and Brigham 
Academy, at Bakersfield, an among the moat 
prominent academi e s 

There are several teacher training institu- 
tions in Vermont They are u follows The 
University of Vermont— a four-year earns, 
state normal schools at Cutelton and 
Lyndon— two-year and three-year Bourses, 
state normal school at Johnso n two-year 
course 

Institutions The c h a ri table and oozree- 
bonal institutions of the state include the 
state penitentiary at Windsor, the woman’s 
reformatory at Butland, the industrial 
school at Vergetmes, the state asylums for 
the insane at Waterbary end Brsttleboro, 
the soldiers’ home at Bennington, the state 
sanatorium at Pittsford There are also ten 
hospitals under the control of the state au- 
thorities 

History. The first white men to enter the 
territory of Vermont wee probably Cham- 
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Tfamm of Interest on Vermont 
About 10,000 of the foreign-ton m- 
baSntante ««"« from the British Isles 

There are, besides, over 11,000 English- 
Canadians 

School attendant for 34 weeks a 
oompnlzory for children from nr to 
fifteen yeazs of age. No child leea than 
sixteen who has not completed eight 
grades of school may work m any in- 
dustrial establishment 
There are about 2,200 public schools 
In the state end nearly 86,000 enrolled 
pupils 

Vermont’s lira stock includes about 
260,000 milch win, 170/XW other cat- 
tle, 66,000 horses, 40,000 sheep and 


1 


The marble quarries were diet 
opened m 1705 They produce half of 
the marble of the United States. 

During the summer months the peo- 
ple m the mountain and lake towns 
find entertaining the tourists a profit- 
able occupation 

Vermont was the first state to adopt 
a danse m its constitution prohibiting 
slavery 

It was Ihe first to be admitted after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion 

The present constitution of Vermont 
was adopted m 1777. 

Questions on Vermont 

■When was Vermont admitted to the 
Union? 

What is file character of the surface 
of the statef 

What is the highest mountain paakf 

Name the principal nvers 

Bow has fits introduction of alee- 
tncul power sfftoted the manufadto- 
ing industry? 

What are the dud agricultural 


How does Venumt rank in the pro- 
duction of maple sngarf Of marble? j 

What an the principal manufaetur- 
ing industries? 

For what products am Borne of the 
leading cities noted? 

Why la the state a favorite summer 
resort? 
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plain (1608), but no setfisnenta wen nude 
until 1665, when French trading posts were 
established on the western border Vermont 
was the scone of numerous expeditions by 
both French and English during the French 
and Indian Wan After file noddle of the 
eighteenth century, the territory was a canto 
of dispute between New Hampshire and New 
Foriq each claiming jurisdiction over it, 
by reason of charters and royal grants. On 
accounts of the grants of lands nude theta 
by Now Hampduze, Vermont came to he 
known as the Bampthm Grants. It was 
finally decided by I -gland that Now Fork 
had jurisdiction, but the sotfion of Vermont, 
by mesne of organised miHtia, known as 
"Oman Mountain Boys," restated the estab- 
lishment of the authority of Now Fork 
This resulted in several skirmishes 
During the Revolution, Vermont organized 
its own force* and fought with great effect 
against the Indians and British m fits north 
Meantime it act up a claim of mdapendttt 
statehood, and exulted as an independent 
commonwealth for fourteen years, until it 
vras admitted into the Union, March 4, 1791 
Its progress during the nineteenth century 
was consistent Its government in most re- 
aped* was rather more democratic than that 
of other New England states Dating file 
Civil War it furnished its full quote of 
troops, and it was the scene of the operations 
of the Fenians in 1864 and 1870 In 1862 an 
a m e n d me nt prohibiting the sale of ratomcat- 
mg liquors was adopted, but was repealed 
in 1902, local opfaod being substituted 
In proportion to its population Vermont 
has been second to none in the number of 
eminent men it has furnished the nation 
President Calvin Coolidge was her most dis- 
tinguished son Admiral George Dewey and 
Captain Charles B. Clark of the Oregon were 
noted Vermonters; President Cheater A Ar- 
thur, Vies Presidents Levi P Horton and 
William A Wheeler and Jnsfan 8. Morrill 
wore also among her sons. 
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VERMONT, UsiraEsnT of, a coeducation- 
al institution of learning, founded m 17S1 
at Burlington In 1862 the university was 
assured a dure in the benefits of the land- 
grant aet passed by Congress, and three years 
later the Vermont Agricultural College tree 
incorporated with it "State Agricultural 
College” is still a part of the legal title of 
the institution, which is organized into col- 
leges of arts end science, engineering, agri- 
culture and medicine There is a student en- 


VERONBBB, to to nay' soft, Paul (1628- 
1688), the popular name of Paolo Cagliari, 
an eminent Italian artist, bom at Verona 
He studied pamtmg under Ins unde, Antonio 
Badil^ and worked successively in Venice, 
Borne and other oibea of Italy, but Venice 
was his chief residence Some idea of hie 
talent may be gamed from file fact that he 
was soon recognized as a rival of Titian and 
Tintoretto He was an excellent colonel, ae 
were most of the Venetian school, and he was 


Tollmen! of about 1400, and a faculty of 
about 200 The library contains more than 
160,000 volumes 

VERNE, taint. Jutes (1828-1606), a 
popular French romancer He studied law 
for some time, bat afterward began writing 
short pieces for file 
stage He then began jSSSSS^. 

to wnte atones of ad- irjk 

venture The highly 
imaginative and fan- 
tashc exploits he re- |SSjH|3 

counted were given an 
air of plausibility by 
the author's manner SMr (NiSS'JJtov 
of prermhag them as M! i f|J 
scientifically possible » V JprajniP 
His first essay in the 
vein of the marvelous f 

was Five TTeels in it rm.nn vcrkS 
Balloon This was fol- 
lowed by Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea , From the Forth to the Moon, 
Around the T orld in Eighty Faye, Michael 
Strogoff and The Mysterious Island Most 
of Ins hooks hove been translated into the 
various European languages, and eoma even 


distinguished by the richness and fertility of 
his imagination TTiw pictures are Exceeding- 
ly numerous and varied m subject Among 
hu masterpieces are The Homage at Cana 
(now in the Louvre), The CaBrng of St tint 
Andrew to the Apoeiteehip, The Baps of Eu- 
rope, The Family of Harms at the Feet of 
Alexander, Adoration of the Magi, Consecra- 
tion of Saint Nicholas and Saint Selena and 
The Vision of the Invention of the Cross 
The last five mentioned are m the National 
Gallery Veronese died at Venice in the 
fu ll ma tnnty of ks genius 
VERON'IGA, Bust, a female saint, who, 
according to legend, met Jesus Christ bendmg 
under the weight of the cross and offered hun 
her veil to wipe the sweat from Ins brow 
Tha divine featnm ware found miraculously 
i m pressed on the cloth, and fins veil was 
brought from Palestine to Borne, where it 
is still preserved by the canons of Saint 
Peter's Milan and other places claim they 
h are tha genuine val 
VERRAZANO, osr a tsaVno, Giovunn 
M (14807-1627), a Florentine navigator, 
■bout whose life little is known About 
1623 he made bis first voyage of discovery, 


remain popular for their ingenuity and tbmr 
li vely s tjle 

VERONA, utn/nah, Italy, next to 
Venice tha most famous city in the Venetian 
plain The city is so did that an old Bomon 
amphitheater built by tha emperor Diocletian 
still stands, for many yean a rum, eloquent 
of the dead past, but now restored This 
building is over 600 feet long and is 106 
feet high, it was built to seat 20,000 p eople 
Hi file vicinity of the busiest part of the town 
is a marble tablet merkmg the spot where the 
people believe Juliet bred, and to whose 
house came Borneo Through the town runs 
the swiftly-flowing Adige Biver, which is 
spanned by seven bridges Population, 1831, 
154,000 


ably touching the coast of North Caro- 
line He wrote a letter to Frenem I, de- 
scribing this voyage, and fins letter is almost 
the only source at information concerning 
his discoveries Some accounts relate that 
Verrezano was hanged as a corsair, others 
state that he died while preparing for another 
expedition to America. The exact truth may 
n ever b e known 

VERSAILLES, osrauVy’, Fru?gs, the 
capital of the department of the Ssme-et-Ois^ 
situated twelve miles southwest of Farm 
The town is noted as the location of the 
magnificent Palace of Versailles, erected in 
1661 by Lome XIV and since that tuna the 
scene of a number of important end dramatae 
events in the history of France and of the 
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worii Bars, in 1371, the French signed 
the held treaty terms which concluded 
the JWoo-Germra Wax} in July, IMS, the 
notations *Rihh concluded in the same palace 
peace terms with Germany at the close of the 
World War (see Vnamraw, Palm* or, 
VjBSAniis, Tksaot or) Prom 1871 to 1879 
Versailles, was the seat of goremment of the 
republic of Prance Population, 1931, 66,866. 

VERSAILLES, PaiAM or, the famous 
/Guidance of the Bomfron court and moss* 
quent place of meeting of many important 
conferences for tbe adjustment of nation tl 
and international affairs, including that fol- 
lowing the World War The palace was built 
as a residence by Lome XTV in 1661, at a 
cost of $100,000^00 It wae permanently oc- 
cupied by the oourt about 1082 and remained 
its center for a hundred years, or until the 
overthrow of the Bourbons at the opening 
of the French Revolution Since that tunc 
it baa been need principally as a vast museum, 
its edleetions representing the development 
ef French history and art from the time of 
dons to the present day Especially utter- 
eating is a coheetum representing the era of 
the Crusades 

The VersuIleB palace is three stones high, 
in farm s greet square with wings at either 
side end at the bade projecting into its 
surrounding park. It has an impoamg 
facade a quarter of a mils long, above winch 
are inscribed the words, A tenter let gknra 
ie la France (“To all tfc) glories of France”). 
The extenmvB Venmlln gardens an filled 
with terraces, fountains, decora tire ponds 
end arbfleudly arranged tree! end plants. 

With the palace are associated the names 
of Hine do Pompadour, Mme. du Barry and 
Marie Antoinette Bare was signed the 
Tieaty of 1788 between England, France and 
Spain an the seme day that England recog- 
nised the independence of the United States. 
Here, m 1789, wae held the meeting of the 
States-Genersl which formed the opening act 
of the French Revolution During the Siege 
of Pans, 1870-71, Xing Wilham of Prussia 
made his headquarters here, and there he 
was proclaimed Emperor William I of Ger- 
many Again, in 1919, the interest of the 
world centered on Versailles, aa the confer- 
ence of the powers adjusted anew the affairs 
of s world shaken by the four years of the 
World War, tins fame with a new diplomaey 
based on the pruxuples of a League of 
Hationa. 


UHMUiiuun, .lusarr or, 
the name iff the treaty 
which formally con- 
cluded the World War, 
negotiated by represent- 
atives of the allied 
powers on the one hand, 
and those of the central 
powers, mebding Tur- 
key, on the other. There 
were four separate 
treaty agreements, nude 
with Germany, Austria, 
Bulgaria and Turkey, 
respectively. The pre- 
liminary work on tbe 
agreements was earned 
on m Pans, bat the 
name Versailles is applied to the treaty be- 
cause the actual signing of the agreement 
with Genneny, the head of the Teutonic al- 
liance, took place m Versailles, a suburb of 
Pans. The German treaty was the first one 
negotiated, and was signed in tbe famous 
Hell of Mirrors, m the Palace of Versailles} 
m the mm room whore, m 1871, Wilham I 
was crowned e m peror of Germany at the 
does of the Franco-German War. 

The peace conference begun sessions at 
Paris on January 18, 1919. The United 
States, tbe Bnfasb Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan were represented by five delegates 
each; Brazil, Belgium ndBerbia were repre- 
sented by three each, and there were two 
cash from China, Greece, Poland, Portugal, 
tbe Csecbo-SIovuk Republic, Rumania and 
the kingdom of Hedjas Two delegates were 
allotted respectively to Australia, Canada, 
South Africa and India, and one to Hew 
Zealand, as these British possessions had 
made great sacrifices for the allied oanss 
Other mmnr nations ware allowed one dele- 
gate each, namely, Sum, Cube, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Siberia, Nicaragua, Panama 
and Montenegro. Each delegation acted as 
a unit The most influential group eonautoa 
of tbe heads of the American, Bntirii, French 
and Italian commissions — President Wood- 
row Wilson and Premier* Uoyd-Gemge, 
demeueean and Orlando They were termed 

“the lug tmttn" 

The conference held its sessions in the 
buldmg of the Minntxy of Foreign Afuur>j 
meeting m a splendid reaction room origi- 
nally called Salle (PHorioge (Hall of the 
Clock) It required nearly six months to ne- 
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gotrnte a treaty with Germany On May 7, 
1918, 109 days after the associated pom era 
had begun their deliberations, German emoji 
marred the terms on which the victorious 
powers were willing to make peace The 
head of the German commission was Connt 
ion Broebdorff-Bantznn A period of fif- 
teen days was allotted the German envoys m 
which to reply to the terms An extension of 
tins period was granted, however, and Ger- 
man eonnter proposals were not delivered un- 
til May 29 On Jnne 16, a revised version 
of the treaty, which had been slightly modi- 
fied, was tendered the Germans, and on that 
date the delegation started for Germany The 
German National Assembly at Weimar rati- 
fied the revised treaty on Jnne 22, and on 
Jnne 28 the terms were signed m Versailles 
It was found necessary to appoint a new com- 
mission, the original envoys refusing to sign 
A summary of the terms follows' 

How Germany Paid Germany was 
stripped of all colonial possessions, required 
to cede certain portions of its European 
domain, and forced to agree to the payment 
of heavy indemnities. 

Territorial Changes The fallowing changes 
m Europe were authorized 
To France — -Alsmco-Ijorrmlne, S.S00 a«care 
mllM 

TO Bolclnm— Two email districts (Enpsn 
and Maimed}] between Holland and Lceem- 
bonre. ISS aqoare miles 
To Poland— Part of 811eala tad molt of 
Posen and Want Prussia, 12,504 squars miles 
To league at nations — Month of Uemel 
Rlvar and Internationalized area around Dan- 
zig, 729 square miles, basin of tbe Boar (In- 
ternationalized temporarily). Til square 
miles 

Southeastern third of East Prussia, and 
Vistula Bit or district, 5,785 square miles, 
toted to Join Pound and CsechoslotaMa 
North half of Schleswig-Holstein peninsula, 
8,787 aqoare miles, toted to Join Denmark. 

Primes was given tha right to nss the out- 
pot of tha Boar coal mlnss for fifteen rean A 
tote U to ho taken at tha end of that period 
to daelda the futnra status of tha Saar tai- 
ls} (In Janaar}, 1815, tha people toted to 
retorn to German soterelgnti ) 

The following changes in colonial posses- 
sions w era authorized 
Togoland and Hame r nn D ivided between 
Franco and Great Britain 
Gorman East Africa — under the mandats of 
Great Britain 

Gorman Southwest Africa— under tha man- 
date of Union of South Africa 
German Samoan Islands— under the man- 
date of Now Zealand 


Caroline, Marshall and Ladrone Islands— 
under tho mandate of Japan 
New Guinea— under the mandate of Aus- 
tralia 

Total, absnt 1488,800 square miles 
German eonceeeloni In China, notably KUo- 
ehau and the Shantung peninsula, were trans- 
ferred to Japan 

Other Conditions Germany lost most of 
its navy and most of its merchant marine, 
and the armj was ordered reduced to 109,000 
men Possession of fourteen submarine 
cables was ordered relinquished, and sover- 
eignty over tha trial C anal, the Sima 
other important nvera waa lost Separation 
for tha damage done by the war thirty-one 
billion dollars (later reduced, only a little 
paid, with balance in donbt 15 yean later) 
Luxembourg waa freed from the German ccs- 
toms-nmon Germany waa required to recog- 
nize the indepmdenee of German Austria 
and Csecho-BkrrakiB, French control in Mo- 
rocco and tbe British protectorate m Egypt 
Though not admitted as a member, Germany 
was required to recognize the principle of 
the leagne of nations, the provisions for whieh 
occupied the first section of the treaty 
Asstnaa Settlement Tha complete text 
of tha Austrian treaty waa handed to toe 
Austrian delegation at Saint Germain, 
France, on July 20, toe first section having 
been tendered on June 2 
Then were boundary disputes with Jugo- 
slavia, Czeeho-Slovafan and Italy, but even- 
tually Austria was reduced to toe following 
ton tones 


Dower Antrim 
Upper Antrim 
Salzburg 
St} rim 
Cmrlnthlm 
Tirol 
▼snrlbarw 
Buiwonlmsa 

Total 


(Sqm) ZTTHxrmx 
7488 8,888 SSI 


<681 

I.TB8 

Mil 

8,684 

4,780 

1.005 

1,880 


(58785 
814,(00 
858 884 
888 (88 
806804 
181,(18 
810 , 8(1 


81458 84(8486 


Austria’s army waa limited to 30,000 men, 
and the country was required to guarantee 
reparation! for damages and to assume a 
portion of tbe debt of the did empire 
Turkish Settlement It waa tha general 
opinion that the Turkish Empire should be 
dismembered, such sn set would end toe 
Turkish question that had vexed Europe for 
more toon half a century Some of tbe pow- 
ers desired that toe Turks should he forced 
oat of Europe altogether, hat finally they 
were permitted to retain Constantinople and 
Adrumople, with a amah surrounding area 
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(0,257 square miles) In Asa Tinker was 
reduced m sue praobeally to the peninsula 
of Anatolia, ancient Asia Minor It lost 
Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia (Iraq), the 
Lebanese, and all of Arabia Besides 
Anatolia, it holds only a few small islands m 
adjacent Mediterranean waters 

Bulgarian Settlement The little country 
at Bulgaria had received acqmsitians of ter- 
ritory at the conclusion of the Balkan Wars 
of 1912-1013, but most of these gams were 
surrendered after its defeat as in ally of 
Germany in the World War The Treaty of 
Remlty gave the Southern Dobra dja to Bn- 
msma, an area on the sooth went to Greece 
and deprived Bulgaria of a sea front on the 
Aegean, to Yugoslavia it lost territo r y an 
the west Its only outlet by water is on the 
Black Sea 

Later History. It was the determination 
of the Allie d powers to force Germany to 
pay for the war, m addition to imposing ter- 
ritorial losses Beyond the tentative $S8 r 
000,000,000 in indemnities, interest charges 
would increase the paymmts to an incredible 
sum It was a nil country that faced its 
almost impossible task By 1323 its protests 
were heeded A commission heeded by Gen 

Charles G Dawes reported in 1024 that pay- 
ments most not he pressed beyond Germany’s 
«bihty to pay, which was estimated at about 
$600,000/100 a year 

By 1029 a crisis impended in connection 
with payment of war debts to tee United 
States by European powers, the latter con- 
tended that they could pay only aa German 
reparations payments contained, and that 
Germany could not meet its obligations An- 
other commission headed by Owen D Yoong, 

fired the total payment* at $8^00,000,000, in- 
stallments to nm for fifty-eight years With 
the rise of Hittenam, Germany gave notice of 
repudiation of the entire debt and made a de- 
mand for a revision of the Versailles treaty. 
La 1935 the Batter regime repudiated the 
treaty, mocenpied the nsntrsl Rhine zone, 
and gave notice that it would felly rearm the 
n ation 

YHESE, ours, a line of poetry, or, more 
sommonly hut leas correctly, a stanza com- 
posed of several lrnes The term m also used, 
» its broader sense, to mean the measured 
end cadenced form of speeeh or composition 
adopted ra poetry Verse, as simply eadenead 
lines, « of great antiquity, bet the use of 
rhymed eadsices a co mpara tive ly modem 


Blank verse is verse m which (he lines do not 
end m rhymes For the classifications of 
v erse on the basis of meter , see M gcm 
VHE'TEBBATBS, or VBBTHB&A'TA, 
the highest branch of the animal kingdom, 
comprising all creatures having backbone* 
Vertebrates are elaaaifled as fishes, amphib- 
ians, reptiles, birds and nmrnmal* Them 
bodies are capable of division into head, 
trunk and tail, and they have typically four 
limbs (fins m fishes) and an outer akm flat 
consists of more than one layer of cells The 
skeleton is internal, and the central nervous 
system consists of a nerve cord and brum, 
to which latter the sense organs are connected 
Vertebrates also possess a system of sympa- 
thetic nerves, a digestive tract, respiratory 
organs (gills or tonga), special excretory 
organa, and reproductive organs, usually with 
separate sexes 

In the long process of evolution these ana- 
tomical essentials have bean highly developed 
and variously differentiated Rot till file 
Tertiary Period, far down (he tan iff file geo- 
logical ages, did the nummiala appear, while 
man, (he youngest of creatures, is the de- 
velopment of the Pleistocene Age Aa 
man advance! m smentiflo knowledge and me- 
chanical flail, penetrating to every part of 
the world, the other vertebrates become few- 
er and fewer, except as he domesticates them 
and raises them in numbers for use ss food, 
the manufacture of clothmg or means of 
transportation 


„ Batatas Articles, Consult tha following 
titles tor tMItiOBOl Information 
Amphibian* Pl*h and Reptile* 

Birds Fisheries Rodents 

Carnivora Mammals Unjrnlatas 

Zoology 


Caracas 


KarsnnUlta 

Primate* 


VERTIGO, mi/ U go, an attack of gid- 
diness, m which atafaonaxy objects appear to 
move m various direetanu, the paraon af- 
fected finding it difficult to maintain an erect 
position Bun common symptom of ex- 
cessive or defective supply of blood to the 
bram, aa well aa of nervous and general de- 
bility, though it also frequently arises from 
the disturbance of the digestive organ*. 
Rapidly whirling the body will produce a 
severe form of vertigo 
VBSP ASIAN, car pa' the an (9-79), em- 
peror of Borne After serving with distme- 
tam m Germany and in Britain, as com- 
mander of a legion, he wis made consul He 
afterward became proconsul of Africa; and 
on tbs rebellion of tha Jews, he was sent with 
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an army into Judea. He reduced nearly all 
Galilee and me preparing to attack Jeru- 
salem when lie rec erred news of Hero’s death 
(a n 68) Then followed the emperors 
Galba, Otho end Vitelline, and mil 09. 
Vespasian waa himself elected emp er or by the 
army He left the siege of Jerusalem to his 
eon Titus and returned to Borne He im- 
mediately reformed the discipline of the 
army, purified the senatorial and equestrian 
orders and i mp roved the administration of 
justice He ms the patron of Vamed men, 
particularly Quintilian, Pliny and Josephus 
He rebuilt a part of the mty, restored the 
capital end erected the gigantic amphitheater, 
die nine of which are still celebrated under 
the name of the Ooloamm 

VEBFUOOL vo poof' eke, Akbkioo Bee 
Anxmons Yxsrumue 

VESTA, a Homan divinity, the goddess of 
the hearth She was worshiped, along with 
the Penates, at every family meal, when the 
household assembled round the hearth, winch 
was m the oeater of the roam Her pnUio 
sanctuary was m the Forum, end the sacred 
fin was kept constantly burning m it by the 
TBstal virgins, her priestesses A special 
budding, s—r the temple, was set aside as 
flie dwelling of the vestals Each communi- 
ty bad a hearth, on whieh was kept con- 
stantly alight flie sacred fire of Vesta, and 
colonists setting out from a mty took, with 
thm soma of the old fin to handle a flame m 
then - new bnwiw Few legends an connected 

with Vesta 

VESUVIUS, te n»' vi as, the only active 
volcano m Europe, situated on the Bay of 
Espies, m Italy Its first recorded eruption 
took place in a. d 79, when the city of Pom- 
pan was fanned under twenty feet of loose 
ashes and Herculaneum was covered by a 
torrent of mud The elder Pliny, m oommsnd 
of the Homan fleet at Missnum, sailed to the 
relief of the distracted inhabitants, hut was 
suffocated with them by vol e n ti i s vapors* 
The catastrophe is graphically described by 
fau son, the younger Pliny, m two letters 
wntten to Tacitus, long after the event . 

A pofhw eruption of Vesuvius occurred 
in the year of 472, when eshes were earned 
as far aa Constantinople In 1794 and in 
1822 there were also violent eruptions, and 
a sense of eruptions took place in the 
latter part of the last century, hegmmng with 
1865 The latest eruption occurred m 1606 
The mountain is a state of constant activity, 


and, being of easy access, has been studied 
by more scientists and visited by more tour- 
ists than any other volcano m the world 
An eleetno railway takes passengers from 
Espies to within 450 feet of the crater, and 
under direction of a guide visitors may de- 
scend some distance into the crater. An 
observatory is located on the west shoulder of 
the mountain, at an elevation of 2,200 feet 

Geologically, Vesnvms m thought to be of 
recent origin It n a solitary mountain, 
with a base about thirty miles in enrenmfer- 
enee and is snnnounted by two smmmis The 
higher one, Vesuvius proper, is the cone from 
whieh are emitted the streams of lava The 
lower one, known as Mount Somma, partly 
encloses the active cone. The mountain 
vanes in height according to the amount of 
material thrown out or earned away by erup- 
tions, averaging about 4,000 feet above the 
sea level 

BalaM Articles Consult the lolMac 
titles (Or additional Information 
Horculwemn Pompeii 

Naples Volcano 

VETCH, a common name, rather loosely 
applied to several genera of cbmbmg plants 
that are natives of the temperate zones 
Many of them have been cultivated as fonge 
plants for ages, and same yield edible seeds 
Beoently several species have been introduced 
mto the United States for winter fonge, flic 
hairy with mokes a good crop yielding from 
two to four tens of hay an acre Hi Europe 
spray vetch, or tare, is more common The 
plant has bluish-pink flowers resembling those 
of the pea, and oomponnd leaves composed of 
twenty or thirty leaflets 

VETTBBIHABY MEDICINE, the art 
which deals with the nature eanses end treat- 
ment of the disorders of the domestic animals 
The first vetermsry school was instituted m 
1762 at Iyons, France , in 1766 that at Alfort, 
near Fans, was opened Asunder institution 
was established at London m 1791, and in 
the year following, one m Berlin In fha 
United States veterinary chairs have been 
added to file University of Pennsylvania, 
Cornell Un iv er sity and to several other lead- 
ing universities, as well as to many of the 
schools of agriculture Besides these, there 
are many private schools that give thorough 
instruction Recently the requirements of 
admission to veterinary courses have been 
materially advanced, and in the better schools 
four-year courses of study an required 
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The veterinarian meet here a thorough 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of 
jlnpian fift and of the oanaae and effects 

of the diseases common to them Moreover, 
he must be a keen observer, for he must rely 
solely upon his observation m making a 
diagnosis, the horse or the cow cannot tell 
bnn how it feels or where pain is located. 
AH states and the Canadian provinoes require 
every veterinarian to poaseaa a diploma from 
an approved school, or to take a rigid exam- 
ination before he is allowed to practise 
One of the most valuable services that the 
veterinarian renders is the detection and 
prevention of contagious diseases among 
domestic annuals, and Ins services for this 
purpose are usually anthoneed by the state, 
which maintains a board or oonmuanon, 
whose duty it is to see that the laws fbT pre- 
venting the spread of contagious diseases 
tnywn g domestic ttunub are enforced. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, m the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
takes care of veterinary questions that oome 
before the government, and the states and 
large mhea have veterinarians who mveafagate 
diseases and attend to the mfimamoit of the 
veterinary laws of the districts in which 
they have power Important documents ere 
issued for public circulation by the Bureau 
of A n i m a l Industry and by the experim ent 
stations and boards of agriculture m the 
several states In its progress veterinary 
medians hie kept pace with human madumo 
VETO, from the Latin, meaning I forbid, 
refers to the power of a chief executive to 
negative any legal measure originating in a 
lawmaking body There are several forms of 
vetopower, which may all be included m two 

mam olassee — absolute and lmttod In the 
ease of the farmer the executive notion is 
final, m the ease of the Utter the legislature 
may override the executive decision, if an 
extraordinary majority is m favor of thebiH 
In Great Britain the veto of the ruler is 
absolute, but the power has not been exeroaed 
since 1708 In France the veto is limited, of 
file form known as suspensive, that is, the 
President may suspend file operation of a 
lew and demand its reconsideration A amu- 
Ur form of limited veto is m offset m flu 
United States, where the Presidential veto 
may be overriden by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of eaeh house of Congress 
VPADUOT, a structure for carrying a wa- 
terway or roadway across a valley or low- 


land or over a public highway 'Viaducts of 
the older type usually consist of a senes of 
arches of brisk work, masonry or spans of 
steel, but of late they have been largely con- 
structed of reinforced concrete The viaduct 
crossing the Saw River valley, connecting 
Kansas City, Mo, and Kansas City, Kan, 
has a length of 8,400 foot The viaduct at 
Des Homes, Iowa, used by the Chicago ft 
North Western Railroad, is 2,885 feet in 
length. Other notable viaducts are those 
over Tunkhannock Creek and Martin’s Creek 
on the Lackawanna road, the one acmes the 
Pesos Eiver in Texas, the viaduot over flu 
White Bister at Ooltach, Saxony, and that 
at Goktmk, Burma Sea Bunas. 

VKTAB, m a general sense, a representa- 
tive or deputy authorized to perform flu 
duties of another In the Church of England 
a vicar la the priest of a parish, who recervee 
only flu smaller tithes, or a salary In the 
United States the large city parishes which 
support two or more churches mmfaim a 
vicar for the olenoal duties of the chapels 
In fiia Soman Catholic Church wear spot 
toUo is a bishop who possesses no dioeese, but 
who axamass jurisdiction over a certain dis- 
trict by direct authority of the pope; mear- 
general a the official assistant of a bishop or 
amhbuhop The Pope sails himself flu 
Floor of Ohntt on earth 
VIDE- ADMIRAL. See Annrau, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, the official of the 
United States government who is second m 
executive authority to flu President The 
Vue-President u ohoaen in the same way and 
for flu same length of term as the Presi- 
dent A candidate far Vice-President must 
bee natural-bom mtisen of the United States, 
must have reached the aga of thirty-five yean 
and must have been for fourteen yean a 
resident of the United States He u inau- 
gurated m the Senate chamber at Washing- 
ton on the soma day and immediately preced- 
ing the inauguration of the President His 
elnef duty u to preside over flu sessions of 

the Senate He u not allowed to vote except 
in case of a tie He becomes President if 
the President dies or u permanently uuapae- 
dated from performing flu duties of his 
offiee; Tyler, Fillmore, Johnson, Arthur, 
Booseratt and Coohdge sneoeeded to the 
Presidency in this manner. The salary of the 
Vue-President is 016,000 a year 
VIOB’BOT, an offimal who rules a province 
or colony m flu name of a sovereign, there- 
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fore, a vtceimg The Governor-General of 
British India u unofficially tilled a vieeroy, 
ana this title km given in 1B36 to Italy’s 
fllnitf m Ethiopia 

VIOKS’BUEQ, Miss , thud largest city m 
the state and the county seat of Warren 
County, forty-three miles vest of Jackson, 
on the Mississippi Rner, a few miles below 
the mouth of the Yazoo, and on the Yazoo ft 
Mississippi Valley and die Alabama ft Vicks- 
burg railroads, the city has an airport, and 
the nver traffic is large The city is situated 
on a high hlnft overlooking the river Hear it 
is the Vicksburg National Military Park, 
which restored the Vicksburg battle ground 
ae it was in 1863 The principal buildings of 
the aty are the courthouse, the Federal build- 
ing and the Mississippi State Chanty Hos- 
pital The educational institutions include 
all Ssmta College, a girls’ junior college, the 
aty pubhc schools and four parochial schools 
Vicksburg is the center of a large cotton- 
raising district and is noted for its cotton 
trade It has numerous manufacturing es- 
tablishments, in cluding co t t ons ee d -oil mills, 
saw and lumber mills, box, ice and boat-oar 
factories, boiler works, car shops, ice plants, 
cotton compresses, a mattress factory, the 
aty also has repair shops of tha Yazoo ft 
Mississippi Valley Railroad 
Tha town was laid out on tha plantations 
of John lame and William Vick, and the 
aty was incorporated m 1840 During the 
early part of the Crvil War it waa strongly 
fortified, and after a long aege it was sur- 
rendered to General Grant an July 4, 1868 
Population, 1880, 22^43 
VICTOR EMMANUEL II (1820-1878), 
hny of Sardinia, tha son of Charles Albert 
His aptitude for a military career became 
evident when he commanded the Savoy brig- 
ades against Austria (1848-1846), and ha 
distinguished himself in tha Battle of Goito 
by his reckless valor. After the Battle of 
Novara Ins father abdicated, and Victor 
Emmanuel ascended the throne of Sardinia. 
He had then to negotiate with Austria under 
moat unfavorable eirenuiatanoes, but be stead- 
ily refused to give up the principle of rep- 
resentative go v ern m ent in the Sardinian 
constitution, and this gamed for bun the 
good will of tha Italian people. Under the 
advice of his celebrated minister, Gavour, he 
regulated the finances, reorganized the army 
ac ffuleieMd the church property, for 

which he was excommunicated by the Pope. 


Victor Emmanuel took part in the Crimean 
War against Rnaaia, and in 1869, assisted by 
Prance, he renewed the contest with Austria, 
winning the battles of Magenta and Bol- 
fenno By the Treaty of ViUafnnea and the 
Pease of Znrmh, which followed these suc- 
cesses, Lombardy was added to bis domin- 
ions, but he had to eede Savoy and Nice to 
Prance Parma, Modena and Tnaeany now 
became united to Sardinia, and Ganbaldi’s 
successes in Sunly and Naples brought the 
whole of Southern Italy over to Victor Em- 
manuel Early m 1861, ha assumed the title 
of king of Italy By tha Peaoa of Vienna 
(1866) Austria ceded Veneba, and on the 
withdrawal of the Prendh garrison from 
Roma in 1870 that aty annexed itself to 
Italy Tha fang entered Rome on July 2, 
1871, and took np his residence m the Qnm- 
nsl He was succeeded by his son Humbert 
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VICTOR EMMANUEL HI (18®- ), 

Vmg of Italy, son of Humbert I and Queen 
Msrghanta He entered the army m 1887 
and was steadily advanced m rank At the 
coronation of Nicho- 
les H of Russia, in 
1886, and at Queen 
Victoria's jubilee, m 
the following year, 
he wss present os bis 
father's represents- 

facet In 1886 he 
married Prineesa 
Helena of 
enegro When bis 
father was assason- 
ated in 1900, he mo- 
eeeded to the throne, 
and he proved a just 
and liberal rider 
The king aBumedse- 
fave command of tha Italian armies on the 
Austrian front m tha World War, nndhisat- 
fatode stragthened him m the esteem of bs 
subjects Though the rise of the Fascist 
regime under Mussohni made him a seco ndar y 
figure, Ins personal popularity did not in the 
least abate. 

VHJTOUIA (1819-1901), a beloved Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and Empress of India She was the 
only child of Edward, Duke of Rent, fourth 
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son of George m, and was bom at Kansmg- 
ton Palace The date diad when Victoria ■was 
only eight months old, and she was brought 
up by her mother with exceptional pru de nce 
and care. Upon the death of her unele Wil- 
liam IV, June 20, 1887, she ascended the 
throne and waa crowned at Westminster, 


June 28, 1838 The English people knew 
little of their young queen, who had been 
brought up in seclusion, but she soon proved 
herself possessed of the dear judgment and 
moderation which a sovereign needs, and of a 
thorough goodness which won the hearts of 
her subjects 

During file reign of Victoria there were 
eighteen changes of government, the follow- 
ing Premiers tak- 



VICTORIA 


mg (dllce at the 
dates given 1888, 

Melbourne, 1841, 

Fed; 1846, Bus- 
adl; 1862, Derby, 

1862, Aberdeen, 

1866. Palmerston, 

1868, DoTby, 

1869, Palmerston, 

1866, Bussell; 

1866, Derby, 

1868, Disraeli, 

1868, Gladstone; 

1874, Disraeli, 

1880, Gladstone; 

1886, Salisbury, 1886, Gladstone, 1886, Salis- 
bury, 1892, Gladstone, 1896, Salisbury 

The leading events of the reign were the 
confederation of Canada, the Opium War 
m China; the abolition of the Cam laws, 
under the administration of Sir Bobert Ped, 
the sneaemne steps m parliamentary reform, 
the enfranchisement of the Jews, the Catholic 
Bmanmpstion act, the assumption of the 
government of India, by the Crown, the 
Crimean War; the wan with Afghanistan, 
Abyssinia the Znln tribes and Egypt, the 
long struggle on the Irish home-rule question 
the beginning of the South African War, and 
the A us tralia n federation 


In February, 1840, Victoria was married to 
her cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Ootha, and the marriage proved an unusually 
happy one Pour eons and five daughters 
were horn to the royal couple Victoria, 
Princess Royal, bom m 1840, married m 
1868 to Frederick W ilburn , afterward 
German Emperor, dud m 1901, Albert Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, bom m 1841, married 


to Alexandra, daughter of the long of Den- 
mark, succeeded to the throne on the 
death of hm mother, Alice, bom m 1843, mar- 
ried in 1882 to Prince Frederick William of 
Hesse, died m 1878; Alfred, boro in 1844, 
married m 1874 to Mane, daughter of 
the Czar of Russia, died m 1801, Helena, 
bom in 1846, was married in 1866 to Prase 
Christian of Denmark, Louise, bom m 1848, 
was married in 1871 to the Margins of Lome, 
Arthur, bom m 1860, waa married m 1879 to 
Prineess Louise Marguerite of Prussia; Leo- 
pold, bom m 1868, roamed in 1882 to Prin- 
cess Helen of Waldeck, died in 1884; Prin- 
cess Beatrice, bom m 1867, was married in 
1886 to Prince Henry of Battenberg In 
1861 the Pnnee Consort died, end the queen 
withdrew from social life 

During the reign of Queen Victoria, Great 
Britain enjoyed a long era of unmtenupted 
prosperity, peace and contentment prevailed 
at home, and, with very rare exceptions, re- 
lations of amity were maintained with foreign 
powers In length her reign was unprec- 
edented in fte world’s history It u true 
that Lanu XIV of France ruled over a longer 
period than she, but subtracting the years 
during which he was under a regent, bn 
responsible tenure of the crown was shorter 
flies hen Although George HE nominally 
ruled sixty years, owing to his insanity a 
part of hu rmgn was also under a regent. 

In 1887 the people of Greet Britain and the 
colonies celebrated the golden jubilee, or 
fiftieth year of Queen Victoria's rogn In 
1897 they celebrated the diamond jribdea, 
with ceremonies more imposing than had ever 
attended any similar event Representatives 
of all the colonies were present, end a grand 
procession, viewed by millions, moved 
throngh the streets of London Victoria died 
January 22, 1901 


Consult the 

titles (or additional information 


following 


Corn Lawa 
Crimean War 




India (history) 

South African War 


VICTORIA, a state of the Australian 
Commonwealth, situated in the southeastern 
pttrt of the continent Victoria u next to 
the smallest state of the Co mm onwealth, but 
is second m population Only Tasmania 
has a smaller area, and Hew South Wales is 
the only state with more inhabitants It u 
bounded on the north by Hew Booth Wales, 
on the south and southeast by the Indian 
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Ocean and on the Treat by South Australia 
Ha area is 87,B84 square miles, or a httle 
less than the areas of Virginia and North 
Carolina combined It has about 600 miles 
of aea coast, nth a considerable somber of 
bays and indentations, especially about the 
middle where Fort Phillip Bay, with an area 
of 875 square miles end an entrance hardy 
two mdeo wide, affords shelter mffldeut for 
the largest fleet 

Surface and Drainage. The interior, 
thongfr drvemfled by mountain!, u chiefly 
distinguished by vast, unwoodedplsum, most- 
!y occupied aa pasture There is one prin- 
cipal mountain range, a portion of the Great 
Dmdmg Range of Eastern Australia, run- 
ning from east to west through the state, 
with various offshoots The eastern portion 
of it, called the Australian Alp% with numer- 
ous northern and western ramifications, rises 
to 6£00 feet m Mount Bogong and to 6,100 
feet m Mount Hotham, and has several o(h«r 
peaks exceeding 5,000 fed m height The 
most westerly portion, called the Gr am p i a n ^ 
nun north south, and m Mount WiSuun 
reaches a height at 5,600 feat The Gram- 
pians and the Australian Alps are connected 
by such ranges aa the Pyrenees and Hume 
Bangs, containing numerous cones and ex- 
tinct craters This is the region of the gold 
flddi The mere are numerous, but they 
are generally null and dry up n summer, 
leaving the country parched The chief is 
the Murrey, winch rises in the Australian 
Alps and forma the northern boundary of 
the state for 980 miles It » 1^00 miles 
long end is navigable for several hundred 
miles 

The climate of Victoria is temperate, but 
liable to sodden changes, and hot winds blow 
at intervals from Novmnber to February, 
eauemg great discomfort The hottest period 
m m January and February, when the ther- 
mometer aometunei nscs to 108" m the shade. 

Industry and Trade. Victoria has pro- 
duced more gold than any other Australian 
state, but at present she is far ontnvalled 
in that respect by Western Australia Tin, 
antimony, capper and coal are also worked. 

General farming is quite ex te n si vely fol- 
lowed The ehief crops among the cereals 
are wheat, oats and barky Hay is grown, 
and forage crops are also raised Among 
fruits, grapes take the lead, and eonndersble 
attention m given to the menufectnre of 
wine Stock raising is Impor ta nt, and wool 


growing is the chief branch of agricultural 
industry The state has over 17,000,000 
sheep, and the annual output of wool aver- 
ages over 145,000,000 pounds 

The manufacturing industries are quite 
generally distributed, and mclnda the manu- 
facture of textiles, machinery, food prepa- 
rations, butter and cheese and malt and spir- 
ituous liquors 

Most of the eommerae is with Gnat Bri- 
tain, and m its foreign trade Victoria is the 
second state of the commonwealth. The 
chief exports are wool, gold, dairy products 
and wheat Railway Hue extend to all the 
most important trade centers and connect 
these directly or indirectly with Melbourne, 
the chief city and oommennal port In aO, 
there are about 4,600 miles of railway in 
the state 

Government Hie governor, who ie the 
chief axecnbve officer, is appointed by the 
British sovereign The legislature consists 
of a council of thirty-floor members, who are 
hhotsn for am years, and an assembly of 
sixty-five members, elected for three years 
Suffrage is granted to men and women on 
equal terms Melbourne, the capital, ia the 
second largest aty of Australia, following 
Sydney Population of the state, 1027, 1,696,- 
670, in 1983, 1£20£60 

Bslutil Articles Consult the following 
titles tar auditions! Information 
Australis. Melbourne 

Ballarat Murray River 

VICTORIA, B C , capital of the province, 
is situated on the southeastern extremity -of 
Vancouver Island, on the Btrart of 8an Juan 
de Fuse, seventy-five unfas northwest of 
Seattle, Wash It u within three nulea of 
Eaquimsultj a nival base with one of the 
floret harbors on the Pacific eoast The otv 
■ well laid out and has good streets, excellent 
roads connect it with toe surrounding coun- 
try The public buildings include too par- 
liament bouse, toe government offices and toe 
provincial museum and library, toemiy hall, 
toe courthouse a marine hospital, toe Angli- 
can Cathedral and exposition. baDdmga Vic- 
toria is a favorite residential city It has 
lumber nulls, and u also the lumber distribut- 
ing center for Vancouier Island It also 
has a large trade in salmon Originally a 
post of toe Hudson’s Bay Company, it waa 
incorporated as a aty m 1882, and until the 
founding of Vancouver was toe largest Cana- 
dian mty on too Pacific eoast Its foreign 
trade u large, great steamships connect with 
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tie orient m regular sailings Population in 
1831, 38,082 

VICTORIA CROSS, tbs most higbly-pnsad 
British military and naval decoration, in- 
stituted aa a recognition of valor m tbs 
presence of tbs enemy at tbs eloae of tbs 
Crimean War in 1856 It u granted to 
aoldiem and gallon of any rank, includi ng 
nature o Steers and men of the Indian army, 
tip to 1318 only 622 crosses bad been 
awarded; Hus number was considerably in- 
creased during the World War. The cross is 
the more valuable because it is awarded 
sparingly, and only for the moat conspicuous 
seta of bravery and devotion to the finptre 

VIOTOEIA F ALU, a celebrated cataract 
in the Zsmbod River, in Bbodema, South 
Abies, discovered by Lmngstone m 1855 
and by him in boner of Queen Victo- 
ria After fto’vmg for a long distance over 
a rough and broken plateau, covered with 
brush and stunted trees, fits Zambezi plunges 
suddenly into a chasm nearly 400 feet deep 
The bite, 3,000 feet m width and 860 feet 
in height, an tbs moat magnificent in the 
world At low water the fall is broken by 
projecting rooks and is described by an ob- 
server aa resembhng a film of debate laae, 
but when the nvar m swollen during the rainy 
season, an unbroken sheet of water ia burled 
over the ledge, forming a cataract tmeqnaled 
elsewhere m the world. The roar at tbs 
falls ean be beard for twenty miles, and the 
cloud of spray thrown into the air is visible 
far ten miles Because of tbu dond, the na- 
tives named the catenet Xestoo-twii, which 
means nanny smoke 

Below lie cataract the Zambesi flows for 
a long distance through a nanrow gorge* with 
needy perpendicular walls of basalt Just 
below tin falls the Cape-to-Cairo Railway 
eroasee the nvar on a magnificent steel bridge, 
600 feet long and 420 bet above the water, 
it is the highest structure of file kmd m the 
world From fins bridge a magnificent view 
of fiie falls m obtained 

VIOTOEIA KYAITZA, the largest lake in 
Africa, having a surface am of 26,000 
square miles and after lake Superior the 
hugest body of fresh water m the world. It 
was discovered m 1858 by Obtain Spate 
and named for Quern Victoria (nytnue is the 
local word for lake) It has about 600 miles 
from file eastern coeat and is crossed by the 
equator It Is fed by several streams, lbs 
most i m por tan t being the Kegera to the 


west, and drains an area of 8^000 square 
sales, where then is an annual rainfall of 
seventy-five indies. It is the principal source 
of tiie Kile finer. As the Kile usuee from 
fiie late it forms the Ripon Palls, which 
are about 1,200 feet aerom Thelskeisroeky 
and shallow and u dotted with islands Port 
Bril, Entebbe and Jmja are file principal 
p orts 

VXOTJKA, ee boo'nydh, a «m»H annual of 
the camel family, somewhat resembhng a 
wild goat or an antelope, winch inhabits the 
Andes Mountains m South America. It is 
economically valuable because of its soft, 
■Iky, brown wool, whiah is of better qnahty 
even than that of the alpaca. It is commonly 
seen m herds at foam ax to fifteen females 
and one male The animals are very bund, 
and have never been dameabeeted 

VXBNKA, tjff m'nah, now officially Wan, 
flu capital and largest mty of Aastna, 
before the great war the fourth eriy m Enrepe 
in population, and one of tin most preten- 
tions capitals m the world. The day of 
Vienna's outstanding influence m past By 
the terms of the pence treaty of 1918 Austria 
waa reduced to a state of less than 8,000,000 
inhabitants, and out of tin old domain were 
erected ceveral independent states with cap- 
itals of fixer own. B m not to be expected 
that tin new Austria can support a capital 
of over 2,000,000 inhabitants, which was the 
population of Vienna at tin outbreak of fin 
war 

Tbs mty waa formerly the center at Aus- 
trian social life and gayety, of the national 
administration, of art; education and muck, 
at banking, eommeree end finance As a 
result of tin disastrous war the wealth of 
Vienna disappeared, es did timeout and tin 
prestige of fiie aristocracy The people who 
were left were burdened with debts and 
physically weakened by fin privations of 
fin war 

General Description The mty is situated 
on the south bank of the Danube, 330 nulee 
south-southeast of Berbn and 630 nulra cast 
of Pans The site is picturesque, for the 
plam on which the mty was built is bordered 
by mountains, whose bases an covered with 
magnificent forests A branch of fiie Pan- 
ube, known eg file Danube Canal, traverses 
file efty from northwest to southeast Thu 
canal is spanned by many bridges, and by the 
construction of a lock a section of it has 
been made into a eapamons harbor 
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Vienna is butt upon the plan of the old 
European atua, containing an inner, or 
central mty, snrronnded by suburbs, which era 
now meorporated in the aty end divided into 
districts The old town, or Innere Btadt, 
occupying the center of the aty, was formerly 
enclosed by a wall and fortifications In 
1858 these were removed, and a magnificent 
boulevard, the Bmgstrasse, was erected upon 
their site This is one of the finest streets in 
Europe, and upon it are found most of the 
important puttie buildings of the aty In 
the newer parte the streets ere broad, end 
there are a number of boulevarde end parks 
Chief among these is the Prater, m the south- 
eastern quarter, having an area of over 4,000 
acres The streets, parks and bridges are 
decorated with numerous stables end monu- 
ments The buildings an noted for them 
beauty and elegant ornamentation, malting 
Vienna, from the standpoint of architecture, 
one of the finest cities of the world 

Buildings and Monume n ts In the cantor 
of the Innere Stadt is the Cathedral of Saint 
Stephen, which dates from the thirteenth 
century and it one of flic finest Gothic strno- 
tnrea in Europe Other buildings of impor- 
tance m and about the Bingitresae are the 
imperial palace, m the southeastern quarter, 
noted for its age and use, rather than for its 
beauty, the townball, a magnificent building 
adorned with many itstnee, the imperial 
mnsenme of natural history end of srt, with a 
monument of Mena Theresa between them, 
the houses of parhement, the palace of jus- 
tice, the imperial opera house, a number of 
churches, noted for their statuary and paint- 
ings and the Umvamly of Vienna, with its 
numerous structures Among the noted 
monuments not already mentioned are tbs 
monument to Mnsart, the equestrian statues 
of Archduke Charles and Prince Eugene of 
Savoy and the monument to the Archduchess 
Christina. 

Institutions The educational mshtnbons 
include the University of Vienna, a polytech- 
nic institute, an sgncnttnral college, a geo- 
logical institute, the academy of sciences, the 
eenaervatoiy of mnsio end the military geo- 
graphical institute, bendee a large number of 
trade schools, which prepare their Btudenta 
for such occupations as printing, bookbinding 
ird other nteebamo arte The imperial 
library contains 900 000 volumes, besides a 
large number of manuscripts and engravings, 
and ths library of the university has 660,000 


volumes These are supplemented by other 
libraries m the various institutions Tha 
edUeetaoni m the academy of art and the mu- 
seums are among the best m the world, while 
tha armory contains a large collection of 
weapons and other instruments of war The 
chief charitable institution is the general 
hospital, one of the largest and most famous 
institutions of its kmd m the world, before 
the war medical students were drawn to it 
from all over Europe and America There 
are also an asylum of the msane, and a num- 
ber of smaller hospitals and homes tor the 
blind and the deaf and dumb 

Industries Vienna is situated at the cross- 
ing of the great commercial routes from 
London, Berlin and Pane to Constantinople 
and from Petragrad to Borne Its utnahon 
made it an important industrial and commer- 
cial wwi^jw Among the industries 

wen tee manufacture of silks, woolens and 
othei textiles, clothing, machinery, railway 
can, locomotives! and supplies, musical in- 
struments, furniture, scientific and surgical 
instruments, pottery, jewelry, leather goods, 
malt liquors and numerous other products 
Before the war the aty had an extensive 
trade with tee surrounding country and with 
the leading commercial centers of Europe, 
but during the war this trade was almost 
entirely cut off 

History Vienna occupies the mte of an 
ancient Roman samp, known as Vmdobona 
It first became prominent ae the capital of 
tea dneby of Autos, end for about 160 yean 
from tbs middle of the sixteenth century it 
was the capital of the German Empire It 
was the seat of the celebrated Congress of 
Vienna that reorganised Europe after tee 
fall of Napoleon, Population m 1911, 
2,081^488, by the official eenens of 1934 it was 
given as 1£74£81 Bee Ausmu, Austku- 
HustUBT, 'WoffiD Win, V HBun . m a, Train 
or. 

VIENNA, Cokobbsb or, a convention of 
representatives of European powers which 
assembled late in 1814 to reorganize tee polit- 
ical system of Europe after the close of the 
Napoleonic wan It was a brilliant assem- 
blage of crowned heads, prominent diplomats 
and statesmen, of whom Czar Alexander I 
of Bnssu, Prince Mettenueh, the Austrian 
Munster of State, Prince Talleyrand of 
Ranee, Castlereagh and Wellington of Greet 
Britain and Hardenberg and Humboldt of 
Prussia wars among the most powerful 
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By the provisions of the Congrom of Vien- 
na, France was deprived of the territory con- 
quered by Napoleon, Holland and Bdgxum 
were united into a angle kingdom under the 
Hones of Orange, Norway and Sweden were 
joined under & single ruler, one of Napo- 
leon’s generals, and the independence and 
neutrality of Switzerland were guaranteed. 
The German states were loosely confederated 
under a diet at Frankfort In Italy the old 
governments, consolidated under Napoleon, 
were restored Poland was reestablished 
aa a constitutional kingdom dependent upon 
Bossib Great Britain found compensation 
m die extension of its colonial poeeeaauma 
The Congress of Vienna a entunied for 
its blindness to the spirit of nationalism that 
had been awakened throughout Europe by 
die events id the French Revolution. It de- 
fined boundaries arbitrarily, without oon suit- 
ing the peoples concerned, thus laying the 
basis of many disputes and future wars The 
diplomatic method known aa the balance of 
power, brought into prominence by this Con- 
gress, led to unending international compli- 
cations that finally resulted m the buntin g 
forth, in 1914, of the World War, the most 
w idespread and violent conflict m all history 
VIKINGS. See Nobthmk 
VTT.TiA, veef ya, Faunxsoo, or Pajtchd 
( 1877-1923), a Mexican revolutionist and 
handit, bam at Laa Nieves His real name 
ib Doboteo Arakgo; he called himself FtQo 
after joining die Madera revolution He had 
no education, and became a bandit and out- 
law at a early age, long before the Madera 
uprising President Dias had offered a reward 
for bis capture In 1914 he joined Car- 
ranza m a revolution against Huerta, and 
the next year he started a revolution against 
Carranza, gaming control of parti of the 
states of Sonora, Chihuahua and Sinaloa 
In Marsh, 1916, Villa invaded New Mexi- 
co, and raided the town of Columbus United 
States troops under Fersbmg mads an ex- 
pedition of 500 miles into Mexico to capture 
Villa, hut ha fled to die mountains and es- 
caped After the troops were withdrawn, 
m 1917, he resumed his depredations, bat 
did not invade the United States again dur- 
ing the penod of the World War In the 
ramm er of 1919, however, bu attitude be- 
came very threatening, and an American pa- 
trol creased the binder In 1920, after 
the deposal of Carranza, Villa same to terms 
with die new government, which gave him 


a money allowance and a military command 
Sat M ingo, Urranro Status; Cabkakxa 

VILLONS, m T Itni, a class of feudal serfs, 
who were allowed to hold portions of laud at 
the will of thesr lord, on condition of per- 
forming menial and non-military services 
It frequently happened that l«ud« held m 
viHemage descended in uninterrupted suc- 
cession from father to eon, until at lmgththe 
oeenpmrs or viUama became entitled, by 
prescription or custom, to hold them lands ao 
long as they performed the required serv- 
ices And although the villeins themselves 
acquired freedom, the villein services were 
stall the condition of the tennre These cus- 
toms were preserved and evidenced by the 
rolls of the several courts in wbuh they were 
entered, or by the immemorial usage of the 
several man ors in which the lends lay And 
aa sneh tenants had nothing to ahaw for their 
estates but the entries into those rolls, or 
copies of them, they at last came to be called 
tenants by copy of court roll, and there tenure 
was known aa a oopy-hoid 8m Famun 
Same 

V Ill’Ll, minute projections oovermg the 
mucous lining of the small intestine Each 
villus contains on artery, a van, a capillary, 
or a network of capillaries, and lacteal The 
function of the villi 1 b to absorb the nutn- 
tnraa matter from the digested food m the 
intestines, after which the digested fate are 
earned to the thoracic duct, and the sogers, 
water, praters end inorganic salts are ear- 
ned by the portal von to the hver In con- 
stipation the villi ore submerged by waste 
matter, and the absorption of food matter by 
them ib made difficult or impossible. 

Vn/NA, Poland, a aty of about 200,000 
population, situated on the navigable Vilna 
Hirer northeast of Warsaw. Vilna is an 
old eity, dating from the tenth eentnry 
Before the annexation of Lithuania by Rus- 
sia u 176S, it was foe capital of that coun- 
try In April, 1919, Vilna was seized. When 
the new Iathnania (which see) was organised 
after foe World War, it claimed Vilna, but 
Poland eased it, and tins incident nearly 
led to war The aty scams destined to remain 
Polish 

VINCENNES, muni', Inn, one of the 
oldest towns in the United States, the county 
seat of Knox county, 117 miles southwest of 
Indianapolis, on foe Wabash River and an 
tile Baltimore A Ohio Southwestern, the 
Cleveland, Guummati, Chicago & Saint Lome, 
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the Chicago and Eastern Ulmois, and the 
Pennsylvania railroads It is in an agricul- 
tural, lumbering and coal-mining region and 
has manufactures of flour, lumber and clay 
products, novelties, paper, stoves and farm 
g nd pwimng implements 

It is the seat of the Vincennes University, 
which is a junior college, a cathedral libn^r 
and a public Unary Other interesting fea- 
tures are the house m which William Henry 
Harrison lived when he was governor of flu 
t erritory, the old legislative house, the court- 
house, the city baD, the flat in Indiana, the 
Federal hmldmg, the Vincennes Sanatorium, 
Harrison Part and the George Bogan Clark 
Memorial 

Vincennes is located on the site of an 
ancient Indian village, called Chip-kaw-bay. 
The French erected a fort here about 1702, 
and a permanent settlement loon grew up It 
was first called “The Post,” but was later 
given its present name, m honor of its 
founder, Francois Morgan de Vinssme Tbs 
place was taken by the British in 1768, was 
captured by Virginia troops under Colonel 
Gauge Hogera Clark in 1770 and was turned 
over to the United States in 1783 It was the 
capital of Indiana Territory from 1801 to 
1816 and wes made a city m 1868 

Population, 1820, 17,210, in 1930, 17,564, a 
ga in of 2 per cent 

VINCENT, Geohji Emus (1864- ), 

an American educator and sociologist, son of 
Bishop John H Vincent, bom at Bockford, 
HL After his graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity i 
traveled 
end the 
then 6Dj 
time m 


and ml 
of ike 

Institnt 
earns fame 

member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Chicago, having 
been appointed m 1894 In 1904 be was 
made professor of sociology, from 1900 to 
1907 he was dean of the junior colleges, and 
from 1907 to 1911, dean of the faculties of 
arts, l i te ra ture and science In 1911 pro- 
fessor Vincent became president of the Uni- 



versity of Minnesota, and in 1917 resigned 
from that post to accept the presidency of 
the Bookefeller Foundation (which see), 
from which post he retired in 1929 He wrote 
voluminously on educational topics far many 
years 

VINCENT, tnnfant, Jobs Em (1833- 
1920), a Methodist Episcopal bishop, best 
known as one of the founders of the Chautau- 
qua Assembly movenent He was bom at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala , and was educated at Lerwig- 
bnrg (Pa ) Academy and at Wesleyan In- 
stitute, Newark, N J Entering toe New 
Jersey Conference m 1863, he preached four 
years in the East^ and was then transferred to 
the Book Eiver Conference, in Northern 
Ulmois In 1866 be established the ffbrth- 
asst Sunday-School Quarterly f end toe fol- 
lowing year The Sunday-School Teacher 
From 1868 to 1884 he was corresponding 
secretary of toe Sunday-School Union of Ins 
dsuommation mn d editor of its publications 
Ten yean previous to toe latter date he had 
helped to lay toe foundations of Chautauqua 
Institution and m 1878 had become its chan- 
cellor He was elected bishop m 1888, and 
twelve yean later was appointed resident 
bishop in Europe, remaining abroad four 
yean end then retiring from the active 
episcopate m 1604 His publications include 
The Chautauqua Movement, The Church 
School b ad Its Officers, Studies in Young 
Life, A. Study ra Pedagogy and Family Wor- 
ship for Booty Lay m the Year Sea Chau- 
tauqua Brannrmnr 

VINOI, mu' At, Lbohabdo da (1462-1619), 
one of toe foremost scholars of toe Bahaa 
Benaussnee and one of the greatest artists 
of all tuna His place in history is unique, 
not only because of toe high quality of his 
art, but because of toe versatility of Ins 
genms and his intellectual mflnance on his 
contemporaries Bush a combination of 
aitmtu and scientific capacities has not been 
known in any other man Leonardo was dis- 
tinguished not only as a painter, but as a 
sculptor, an architect^ a mummim end an 
engineer Aa a philosopher and warn of 
science he wss the forerunner of Galileo, 
Bacon and Descartes He was acknowledged 
toe greatest physicist of toe fifteenth cen- 
tury He “united a remarkable knowledge 
of mathematics with toe most admirable in- 
tuition of nature,” and he “anticipated toe 
grandest discoveries of modem science,” says 
a modem soholar 
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Leonardo was bom at the small town of 
Tina, near Florence, the eon of a Florentine 
notary. In bis youth he W8s distinguished for 
his great personal beauty, physical strength 
and eagerness for knowledge. After studies 
with the celebrated painter and sculptor Ver- 
rocchio he became an independent artist, and 
from the age of twenty onward enjoyed the 
most distinguished patronage; Lorenzo def 
Medici, Ludovico the Duke of Milan and 
Francis I of France treated him with the 
highest honor. Ac architect, engineer, paint- 
er sculptor and decorator, he received numer- 
ous commissions, and in everything he un- 
dertook he aimed at perfection 
His suprane masterpiece, The Last Supper, 
painted on a wall of the monastery of Santa 
Maim deQe Grane, at Milan, represents 
Christ, seated with Ini dumpies, at the dra- 
irwfamt following TTm MinnniiHmffl t 
that one of the twelve should betray Him In 
characterization and dramatis and spiritual 
significance it snrpanca all other treatments 
of the same subject Unfortunately, the 
picture has been exposed to dampness and 
smoke, and these dement^ together with 
clumsy attempts to restore it, have oblit- 
erated much of its anginal beauty. The 
most celebrated of Leonardo’s easel pictures, 
that known as Mona Lisa, is the portrait of 
a prominent Florentine lady, perhaps the 
most famous portrait m the world (see 
PADranro) The Virgin of fle Hooks, The 
Virgin, Saint Anna and Christ and John the 
Baptist, all in the Louvre, are hu other chief 
masterpieces Leonardo spent his last yean 
in France in the service of Francis L He 
wrote a celebrated treatise on painting. 

VHTEQAB. a boot liquid whose active 
principle is acetic acid, u m»d« from the 
jmeea of fruits and vegetables and from 
almost any other liquid that wiH ferment. It 
u used as a condiment and in the pickling 
and preserving of foods The vinegar of 
commerce is made from wise, eider or melt 
exposed to the air, usually at a heightened 
temperature until the alcohol which it con- 
tains tarns into acetic amd By far the larg- 
est part of the vinegar used m the United 
States is mads from eider Ohio, Hew York, 
Mi c hi ga n and Missouri lead in the industry 
Cheap grades of vinegar an usually given 
their sour taste by the addition of sulphuric 
amd Thu adulterated product u very un- 
bealthfnl, and should not be purchased The 
presence of the acid' can he detected by 


boiling a mixture of vinegar and potato 
starch, and whan tins becomes cool, adding a 
snail quantity of iodine If the vinegar u 
pure, the mixture will tarn blue on the addi- 
tion of the iodine, if anlphune amd is pres- 
e nt, the c olor will remain unchanged. 

VihiiAND, the name given to that part 
of North America which waa visited by 
Norsemen several centimes before Columbus 
made hu famous voyage As early as the 
tenth eentnry a Norwegian viking, Bjarm 
Herjnlfeon, waa driven by Btorms to the 
mainland near Greenland, and in the year 
1000 Lief Erieson landed on the continent, 
probably somewhere between Delaware and 
Iubrador. He named the region Finland 
(also spelled Vineland) became of the 
numerous wild grapevines there It ia be- 
haved, however, that the Norsemen did settle 
at some point m America and that fogy built 
homes; which they deserted because of the 
hostility of Indians The former popular 
belief that the old null at Newport and flu 
Dighton Bosk are evidences of their visit has 
long since been discarded, the former hav- 
ing been erected by an early governor of 
Rhode bland and the latter being the work 
of Algonquin India, -. 

VJL'OL, a class of aneient musical instru- 
ments, which may be regarded ea the pre- 
cursors of the modem violins. They were 
fretted nutrmnentB, with three to six strings, 
and were played with a bow There were 
three instruments in a set, differing in pitch; 
these were the treble, tenor and bass viols, 
and in concerts they were commonly played 
in pairs — two treble, two tenor and two baas 
The bass viol, or mol da gamba, developed 
into the modern motoneeBo. 

VTOLET, foe popular name given to a 
genua of plants, of winch there are many 
species They are favorite flowers m all 
northern and temperate dimates, and many 
of foam are among foe first to nuke their ap- 
pearance in foe spring The greatest favor- 
ites are the common sweet violet and foe 
bearfs-ease; foe former being espsssaSv 
esteemed for its fragrance The well-kn own 
pansies, so common as garden flowers, are 
but varieties of one species, produced by 
cultivation. In different localities; venous 
spades are called johnny- jump-ups The 
so-called dog-tooth violet belongs to the My 
family 

VIOLIN', a musical instrument, consist- 
ing of four catgut strings, foe lowest of 
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which is covered with silvered copper wire, 
stretched, by means of a bridge, over a hob 
low wooden body, and played with a bow. 
It is considered the most perfect of musical 
mitrmnenta, on account of its capabilities 
of fine tone and expression and of produc- 
ing all tha tones in any scale in perfect tune 
It forms, with the viola, the violoncello, or 
baas violin, and the double bass, the mam 
element of ell orchestras 

The principal parts of tha violm are the 
scroll, or head, m which are pieced the pins 
for tuning the strings, the reel, which con- 
nects the scroll with the body, and to which 
is attached the fingerboard, upon winch the 
strings are stopped by the fingers of the left 
hand, as it holds tha neck in playing, flic 
belly, over which the strings are stretched, 
and which baa two /-shaped sound holes, ana 
on each aide, tha heel, or under aide, the 
sides, or ribs, uniting file back and belly, the 
tailpiece, to which tha strings ire fastened, 
and tha bridge Tha back, neck and aide* are 
generally of sycamore, the belly af dee], the 
fingerboard and tailpiece of ebony Almost 
all the pieces an pot together with glue. 

The four strings of the violm are tuned 
at G, on tha upper apace of tha bias staff, 
D, A, B, reckoning n pw a rd Every inter- 
mediate semitqpa in a compass of 3} octaves 
may he produced by stopping tha strings 
with the fingers, and the compass may be al- 
most indefinitely extended upward by touch- 
ing tha strings lightly The note, or tenor 
violin, has four strings, tuned to C (m the 
second space of the base staff), D, A, G, 
reckoning upward, it is an octave higher than 
the violoncello and a fifth lower than the 
violm 

The art of vrbbn-makmg reached its high- 
est development in tha sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centimes The greatest of the 
world’s violm makers, Btradivarms, Amah 
and Guars en worked at Cremona, Italy 
Very fine instruments were also made at the 
same fame m France and Germany 

VIOLONCELLO, w a Ion dretlo, also 
called Csnno (chefo), a large musical in- 
strument of the violin doss, intermediate be- 
tween the violm end the double bass The 
performer rests one end of the instrument on 
(he floor between his knees, end supports the 
neck with his left hand There are four gut 
strings, the two lowest covered with silver 
wire They are toned in fifth* — C, G, D, A 
He instrument, has a comp aai from C to A, . 


The higher notes are in the treble clef, the 
lower in the ban Although toe instrument 
is much larger toon the violin, toe cello how 
is shorter Comparatively little solo music 
h as been w ritten for the cello 

VTPEE, the name applied to a family of 
venomous reptiles found m tropical and tem- 
perate regions of Europe, Ama and Africa 
Hu snake has a flat, triangular head, which 
m moot species is covered with scales He 
pupil of toe aye u like a eats eye The 
common eipor u rarely more than two feet 
long, u usually brownish-yellow, with black 
tnangnlar spots on its sides and mgaag lines 
on its baek Its bite, aa a role, u not fetal, 
hut may cause pun and fever It is toe 
only poisonous snake in Great Britain An- 
other species, cslled toe sand viper, having 
a small flashy horn on its nose, is foond 
along the shores of mediterranean countries 
In Africa oecur the death adder, puff adder 
and saw mper The horned m per af toe 
Egyptian desert which preys at night end 
b a r rows m the sand during toe day, u much 
feared on account of its tote, which is usu- 
ally fatal Ha largest and most deadly of all 
Tip srs u Bmeelte vtper at Tndm It u five 
feet long, and its poison u invariably fatal 

VISOHOW, vee/Ko, Bunaur (1821- 
1802), a German physician and pathologist, 
horn in Pomerania Ha studied methane at 
Baton and early became famone ai a lecturer 
on pathological anatomy at Berlin Univer- 
sity His advanced liberal opinions during 
toe movement of 1848 induced toe govern- 
ment to deprive tom, temporarily, of hu ap- 
pointment Is 1848 he accepted a chair at 
Wunbnig, where he nmained seven years, at 
tha end iff winch tana he retained to Berlin 
as professor m toe university and director of 
toe pathological institute attached to it In 
185B ha published OeBalar Pathology, m 
which ha showed that pathological tissues are 
■ collection of cells Virchow rendered im- 
mense service to m edi ca l science by he dis- 
coveries m regard to inflammation, ulceration, 
tuberculosis and other dm eases, and he has 
had gnat influence on toe whole of modern 
medicine, including hospital reform and sani 
tary science He was a voluminous writer, 
not only on soenfafic, but alao on polities! 
subjects, and many of his works have been 
translated into toe and other Euro- 

pean languages 

VHtTBO, o common name of a »m«11 family 
of birds, whose plumage is generally of • 
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greenish shade They an sometimes called 
greonlets, and about a dosen spSa es are found 
m the United States Many of the birds are 
angers, tbs songs of the several apeeies vary- 
ing considerably The birds feed exclusively 
upon insects, and thus radar a distinct 
service to the farmer The neats of all are 
Bunilar, being cup-shaped and eonstraeted 
of nbbonlike materials 

The best-knovm species in the United 
States is the red-ay sd eireo It m about six 
inches hmg, has bright olive-green hack and 
tail, and a doable line of ash and vlnte over 
the eye, the ins of which is red The f/dtov- 
ihroated eireo has a bright, diva-green bade 
and yellow throat and breast The waiting 
mno is of plain plumage, bat has a charm- 
mg song 

VTRGIL, eur'yd Sea Vxboil 

VIRGIN ISLANDS OP THE UNITED 
STATES, a group of islands purchased by 
the United States from Denmark m 1917 
for $26,000,000 Before the change of 
ownership they were known aa the Duruh 
West Innas Geographically the Virgin 
Wanda an a part of the Leeward Islands, 
which, with the Windward Wanda to the 
south of them, constitute the Loner Antilles, 
stretching sonthwsrd from Porto Rico in a 
great sennerrde nearly to the ooast of Sonth 
America 

The Virgin Wanda consist of throe ™m 
islands — Samt Cron, Saint John and Saint 
Thomas— and about fifty «n«11w ones, only 
five of which are inhabited The total popu- 
lation of the three larger iwlanda ia about 
22,000, and the combined area u about 132 
square miles. Saint Croix has an approxi- 
mate area of eoghty-fonr square unles and a 
population of 11*418 Saint Thomas is 
twenty-eight square unlee m extent, and is 
inhabited by 9,834 persons, Saint John, 
with an area of twenty square imlan, has 765 
inhabitants (The population statistics are 
from the official oensos report of 1930.) 
The great majonfr of the people are of negro 
or of mixed white and negro blood 

These islands are of volcanic and coral 
origin, and are of slight i m port a nce indus- 
trially, but because of their strategic value 
se outposts for the protection of the Panama 
Canal their purchase by toe United States 
was highly approved by ell Americans, The 
harbor of Samt Thomas, toe chief town 
on Saint Thomas, is one of toe beet in toe 
West Indies, and toe town is an important 


walling station for vessels plying between 
Europe and toe Americas, ospemally for 
those bound for toe Panama Canal Vessels 
not only may secure coal, oil and other sup- 
plica, but find in toe harbor a safe refuge 
from storms The Vugm Islands carry on 
a small import and export trade, almost en- 
tirely with toe United States They export 
bides, skins, and valuable woods, and import 
foodstuffs, boots and shoes, principally. In 
1936 Congress voted them universal suf- 
frage and a considerable measure of home 
rule See Sam Thomas 



group In colonial days it was referred to 
m official doormen ta aa toe “Dominion of 
Virginia,” a same toot survives m its pop- 
ular designation, toe Old Domwoh Vir- 
ginia is the pietureaqiie name given toe 
colony by Sir Walter Raleigh, who bestowed 
it m honor of Elizabeth, toe “Vugm Queen" 
of England. As colony and state Virginia 
has had a unique and honored place m 
American history. On its soil in 1607 was 
planted toe first permanent English settle- 
ment in toe New World A Wider in toe 
struggle for independence, it gave the Amer- 
ican nation its first President and seven 
others, besides Patrick Henry, John Mar- 
shall, Richard Henry Lee, John Randolph 
and other distinguished orators and states- 
men. Virginia’s honorary title, “Mother 
of Presidents,” a well deserved. 

Location and Area. The state ia the most 
n o rtherly of the South Atlantic group It has 
the shape of an irregular triangle, with the 
apex pouting northward, and Tennessee and 
North Carolina lying along toe base, on toe 
sooth The doping western boundary hea 
adjacent to West Virginia and Kentucky! 
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Maryland is at the extreme north and along 
the northeast, Chesapeake Bay and the At- 
lantia Ocean bound the state on the east. 
With an area of 42,627 square miles, Vir- 
ginia is the thirty-third commonwealth in the 
Union m size Of its area, 2/185 square 
miles an water surface, as the state has 
numerous landlocked harbors and rivers 
Hie states nearest it in size are Tennessee, 
with an area of 42/122 square miles, and 
Ohio, which covers 41,040 square miles 
People and Cities In 1920 Virginia had 
a population of 2,809,187 By the census of 
1930 the State had a population of 2,421,851, 
and an average density of 60 2 persons to 
the square mile, and was nineteenth in rank 
in the United States 
About one-fourth of the people are of 
negro blood, the proportion of foreign-born 
to the total white population is about five 
per cent, and of the native-born population 
nine-tenths are Virginians by birth Rus- 
sians, Germans, English, Irish and Scotch 
are the most prominent of the foreign-barn 
gronpe The principal religions bodies ore 
the Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman 
Catholic and Episcopalian 
Richmond, with a reported population of 
182/129 in 1930, m the capital and largest 
mty The cities next in use are Norfolk 
(129,710), Roanoke (69,206), Portsmouth 
(46,704), Lynshbmg (40,861), Newport 
News (34,417), Petersburg (28/S 84), end 
Alexandria (24/49) 

Surface and Drainage There are five 
natural divisions of Virginia, which differ 
greatly in Beanery, soil, and productions 
Named in their order, from east to west, they 
ora the Coastal Plain (or the Tidewater), 
the Piedmont section, the Bine Ridge, the 
Appalachian Valley, and App al a chi an Pla- 
tean The Tidewater country extends about 
100 miles westward from the ocean, it u 
divided by Chesapeake Bay and deeply out 
by smaller bays, estuaries and nvers The 
Piedmont section, extending from Tidewater 
to the Bine Ridge, la an undulating plain, 
increasing in elevation toward its western 
limits The Bine Ridge, from three to twenty 
mileo wide, broken by gorges and a senes 
of beautiful peaks and expanding into an 
elevated plateau toward the south, 11 a prom- 
inent range Its mountains and bills enclose 
picturesque valleys and coves 
The highest peak is Mt Rogers (6,719 
feat), in the Blue Ridge Plateau near the 


Tennessee line The Valley of Vnguna, be- 
tween the Blue Ridge and the “Alleghenies,” 
is a garden spot of the state The limestone 
formations m the central part of this valley 
contain several noted caverns, besides the 
famous Natural Bridge and Natural Tunnel, 
considered wonders of the world The "Alle- 
ghenies” are a mountainous region of narrow 
ndgea, molosmg troughhke valleys, and 
trending southwest 

The Potomac, which forms a portion of the 
boundary between Virginia and Maryland, 
drama the northern and eastern parte of the 
state Its chief tributaries are the South 
Branch (West Virginia) and the Shenan- 
doah The important stream! flowing into 
Chesapeake Bay, from north to south, are 
the Rappahannock, York, and the James 
Tha Roasoka nice west of Roanoke and flows 
southeast into North Carolina, southwest of 
Emporia This, with its tributaries, drams 
the south-central region Tha southwestern 
part la drained into the Tennessee, and tha 
northwestern, into tha Potomac The two 
counties, Aecomao and Northampton, form- 
ing a peninsula between Chesapeake Bay and 
tha Atlantis are lowlands, without notable 
streams This area is indented by many estu- 
arial and boys which provide safe and con- 
venient harbors for small boats 

Olimste The climite is diversified accord 
ing to the natural dromons of surface In 
general, tha state is free from intense heat 
and severe cold, although sudden changes 
are common m most localities The mean 
annual temperature is 66*. The average an- 
nual rainfall ranges from about forty to for- 
ty-flva inches The climate is healthful tha 
year round 

Mineral Resources Virginia has a wide 
variety of minerals, and the annual output of 
all products was valued at about 942,000,090 
u 1929 and about $17,000,000 m 1988 In the 
southwestern pert, there are valuable coni 
mules now yielding 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 
tons a year. Coal is the most important of 
the minerals, and is followed by stone prod 
nets, notably cement materials, granite, bine- 
stone, sand and gravel, slate, and soapstone 
Virginia is the first state in tha production 
of soapstone Clay products and lime are 
next m order of unportanoe, among the 
former bnok constitutes about eighty per 
cent of the total product. 

Other minerals of commercial value in- 
clude feldspar, gypsum, lead and one, mas 
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ganese, mioa, salt brine, silica, and btamnm 
miner als Thera an numerous mineral 
springe distributed over the itate, some of 
which axe frequented as health resorts he* 
sense of their medicinal properties Hot 
Springs, seventy-five miles north of Boan dfc e, 
is one of the best known 

Agriculture. Formerly each crops fur- 
nished the major farm income, but more re- 
cently livestock, livestock prodnots, and 
poultry have greatly in creased m impor- 
tance, and in recent years have contributed 
approximately one-half of the farm income 

Tobacco and potatoes alternate for the 
lead ee the principal aaah crop Peanuts and 
cotton arc important sources of income m 
shout twelve counties m the southeastern 
part of the state Bright tobacco is raised 
extensively m the central and southern sec- 
tions, whereas the Burley variety is increas- 
ing in importance in the southwestern pert 
of the state 

Virginia ranks third m the production of 
apples, with extensive orchards in the Shen- 
andoah Valley and the Piedmont district 
Com is the most important crop m point of 
acreBge and value, being largely used on the 
farms 'Wheat is an important each crop in 
the Shenandoah Valley 

Track crops era grown extensively in 
Eastern Shore and Tidewater counties 

Fisheries Virginia is one of the leading 
states in value of oyster fisheries, si the 
tidal waters contain immensely profitable 
beds of that moUusk, about two-thirds of 
the value of the entire fishery output is rep- 
resented by the oyster catch Other product* 
of the fisheries include shad, numlwdmi, ale- 
wives, dams, crabs and blneflefa. 

Manufactures. The leading manufactur- 
ing enterprises an those connected with the 
m a ki ng of hmher and lumber products 
Second m importance is the manufacture of 
smoking and chewing tobacco Richmond, 
which is the great eenter of tins interest, has 
one of the largest tobacco factories m the 
XTmted States Flour milling, ear eanstruo- 
tion and repair, leather tanning, the manu- 
facture of fertilizer, paper making, the man- 
ufacture of cotton goods and of boots, shoes 
and the roasting of peanuts era other 
profitable lines at manufacture Shipbuild- 
ing has developed extensively of late yuszi, 
especially at Newport News, on Hampton 
Hoads Here is one of the largest shipyards 
in the country. Good -water power, a wealth 


of raw materials and ready means of trans- 
portation ore all favorable factors in the 
industrial growth of the state 
Transportation. There are over 4,700 
miles of railroad in operation. Some of the 
main lines are the Chesapeake ft Ohio, the 
Southern, the Norfolk ft Western, the Balti- 
more ft Ohio, the Atlantia Coast lone, the 
Virginian Railroad, and the Seaboard Bait 
road Coastwise steamers run regularly be- 
tween Virginia ports and New "Fork, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Boston, and a line of 
freighters phee between Newport News and 
Liverpool Hampton Roads, at the mouth of 
the James River, is one of the finest harbors 
along the Atlantis coast There is a large 
interstate traffic, both by rail and water 
The exparte consult of tobacco and its manu- 
factured products, lumber, gram, cotton, 
frmt, vegetables, coal, mm and naval stores, 
and the imports are manufactured goodB and 
food products Norfolk is the bhuf cotton 
shipping port end Newport News the pnn- 
rapal city for eoal shipment 
Government The legislature consists of a 
senate, which cannot exceed forty members 
or have less than thirty-three members, and 
a hones of delegatee of not lees than ninety, 
nor more than 100, members. The senators 
era sleeted for foot years and the delegates 
for two The executive department consist* 
of a governor, a lieutenant-governor, a secre- 
tary of the commonwealth, an auditor, a 
treasurer, a superintendent of public in- 
struction, an adjutant-general and commis- 
sioners of agriculture and insurance The 
state oourta ooneist of a supreme court of ap- 
peals, of five judges, chosen by the legisla- 
ture for twelve years, and aramt courts, 
which ere held in twenty-four judicial dis- 
tricts, each of which has a judge, elected by 
the legislature for eight yean Lower courts 
axe established for mbes end towns 
Education. The public school By stem is 
under the general supervision of a State 
Board at Education of seven members ap- 
pointed for four years by the Governor, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the General Assembly, 
and a State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction appointed by the Governor, sub- 
ject to confirmation of the General Assembly 
for a term of four years coincident with that 
of the Governor making the appointment. 
The revenue for school p urposes is provided 
almost wholly by state end local taxation 
Separate schools are maintained fox the 
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white and ooloied children, and the law re- 
quires that each district must have an an- 
nual school term of at least one hundred 
and sixty school days 

The state supports the University at 
Virginia, the Virginia Polyteohme Institute, 
the Virginia Military Institute, College of 
William and Mary (the second oldest col- 
lege in the United States), the Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, at Budunond, four state 
teachers colleges, one each at Farnmlle, 
Fredericksburg, Harrisonburg, and Bedford, 
Vuguna School for the Seaf and Blind at 
Staunton, Virginia State College for Ne- 
groes at Petersburg, Virginia State School 
for the Colored Deaf and Blind at Newport 
News The University of Virginia, at Char- 
lottesville, was founded by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the Virginia Military Institute, at 
Lexington, is called the “West Point of the 
South” 

Other institutions of higher learning in 
the State consist of the following Sulims 
College, at Bristol, Virginia Interment Col- 
lege, at Bristol, Southern College, at Peters- 
burg, Emmy and Henry College, at Emmy, 
Bridges ater College, at Bridgewater, Hamp- 
dsn-Sydney College, at Hampden-Sydney, 
Lynchburg College at Lynchburg, Ban- 
dolph-Haeon College, at Ashland, Ben- 
dolph-Maoon Woman’s Collage, Lynchburg, 
Roanoke College at Salem, Sweet Briar Col- 
lege, at Sweet Briar, University of Rich- 
mond at Richmond, Washington and Lea 
University, at Lexington, Averett College, 
at Danville, Blaekstone College, at Black- 
stone, Blnefield College, at Blnefleld, Marion 
College, at Marion, Mary Baldwin College, 
at Staunton, and Shenandoah College, at 
Dayton Also Hampton Normal and In- 
dustrial School for Colored, at Hampton 

The State through its Department of 
Health muitmn the Blue Ridge Sana- 
torium, at Charlottesville, the Catawba 
Sanatorium, near Salem, the Piedmont 
Sanatorium, at Burkeville Through its De- 
partment of Public Welfare it provides for 
the Virginia Commission for the Blind, 
Central State Hospital, at Petersburg, Eas- 
tern State Hospital, at Williamsburg, 
Southwestern State Hospital, at Marion, 
Western State Hospital, at Staunton, State 
Colony for Epileptics and Feeble -Min de d , 
at Colony, B E Lea Camp Soldiers’ Home, 
at Richmond, State Penitentiary Farm, at 
State Farm, State Penitentiary Farm for 


Defective and Misdemeanant Women, at 
Goochland, State Penitentiary, at Bidh- 
mond, Virginia Industrial School for Bojtb, 
at Maidens, Virginia Home and Industrial 
School for Girls, at Bon Air, Virginia In- 
dustrial School for Colored Girls, at Peaks 
Turnout, and Virginia Afaniml Labor School 
for Colored Boys, at Hanover. 

History. The shores of Virginia wan 
probably first visited by Sebastian Cabot in 
1488, but no attanpt at settlement woe made 
until late m the following century, when Sir 
Walter Raleigh sent out several expeditions 
without success The London Company was 
formed in 1606, and in the following spring 
a colony was established at Jamestown Ha 
leading spirit was Captain John Smith, whom 
energy end ability saved the settlement from 
early destruction by femme and Indian at- 
tacks In 1810 Lewd Delaware was sent to 
file colony as governor, and under his wise 
administration the settlement prospered 
The year 1819 witnessed the introduction of 
negro slavery by Dutch traders, aa well as the 
flstnhliahmmt of the first representative as- 
sembly in America From this tune on many 
immigrant), driven from England by the per- 
s rantion of the Pnntans, arrived m Vir- 
ginia, but at the outbreak of the Puritan 
revolution, in 1842, William Berkeley, a 
■tench royalist, became governor and prompt- 
ly a uppim a cd the rebellious spirit At this 
tone an mfinx of royalists also began, which 
lad to serious opposition to the Cromwell 
r6gnne m England and to the joyfnl recog- 
nition of fiu return of the Stuarts to the 
throne. However, within the next few yean 
discontent with economic conditions and the 
policy of the administration led to a serums 
insurrection, known as Bacon’s Rebelkon 

The eighteenth century m Virginia was 
marked by remarkable development, espe- 
cially in the westward districts of the colony 
During the French and Indian Wan, Vir- 
ginia took an exceptionally prominent part, 
but it was also a leader m the resistance to 
Parliamentary taxation, da Assembly pass- 
ing some of tee earliest and moat important 
measures of the period Virginia also fur- 
nished some of tee most conspicuous figures 
of tee fame, such as Washington, Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, tee Lees and Madison The 
state took a prominent part m the Revolu- 
tion, and tee war ended on Virginia soil, 
m tee surrender of Cornwallis During tee 
early yean of the Republic, tee state was 
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| Items of Interest on Virginia 
j The present state constitution ms 
I adopted m 1802 

lie first white child bom in the New 
World ms horn m Virginia and ms 
named Virginia. Bare. 

The first exports of iron ore ware 
cent from Virginia in 1608 
Twenty thousand pounds of tobacco 
were exported in 1619 
J The first represe n tative assembly in 
|I North America was the Virginia House 
! of Burgesses, which met for the first 
/ time in 1619 

, In 1648 the population of the colony 
was 15,000 

Seven states have been formed from 
teri ' itoij which was formerly Virginia 
Bering the Chnl War, of the six 
great eempnigns m the Beet, four ware 
! on Virginia soil, the first Manama ] 


!l battles (1862), the second Mnnesees, 
1 Fredericksburg and ChaneeUnrsvine 

I 1 (1862-63), and the great Battles of the 
Wilderness and campaigns sronnd 
Petersburg (1864-65) 

Questions on Virginia 
What is the sna of Virginia I 
Name and deeonbe the physical dm- 
■xnu 

Besenbe the drainage. 

What u the character of the coast 
linaf 

Whet is the most valuable product 
of the fisheries? 

How does Virginia rank aa a to- 
hncco-growing state? 

Name four other important crops 
What is the most valuable mineral 
product? 

Name two minerals m which Vir- 
ginia leads oil other states 
What are the leading manufactured 
products? 

How many miles of railroad are there 
in the state? 

What natural advantages has Rich- 
mond? What are its leading industries ? 
What buildings of historical interest 
still stand m Richmond? 

Name five prominent educational in- 


stanchly Anti-Federalist, hat six of the first 
ten Presidents were Virginians 
The state wee at first favorable to the 
liberation of the slaves, but under the infin- 
enco of states’ rights theories and of agri- 
cultural conditions, it finally adhered to the 
policies of the lower South, and m the Civil 
War Virginia not only farmihed the ablest 
generals in the Confederate armies, but be- 
came the battle ground of the great struggle 
The state at first opposed secession, but finally 
passed the resolution, April 17, and from 
that time forward it wai a continuous fight- 
ing ground between the two anmea, many 
of the most important actions of the war, 
including Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, 
taking place witlnn its borders A new con- 
stitution, framed m 1868, was adopted, but 
1 the state was not re-admitted until 1878 
In 1962 a constitutional provision was 
adopted, limiting suffrage After 1628 a 
gift of about (5,060,000 from John D 

T3 1 P-l? T_ a v t. V 


tied m 1632) to its pre-Hevolutianary 
appearance Thera has been recent coordi- 
nation of transportation facilities 

ReloM Artiste Consult the followins 
titles tor additional Information 


Alexandria 
Danville 
iAadhbnre 
Newport News 
Norfolk 

m 

Bacon's Rebellion 
Ball Ran. Battles of 
ChanMUorarillo. 


8mlthI_John 
Wnt vlrginli 


ChanooUoraTillo. 
_ Battle of 
Fradtrieksbur*. 

Battle of 
Harper's Ferry 


James Roanoke w 

Potomac Shena ndoah 

Rappahannock 

VaMOBASSlO TSlTDin 
Aneghui) Mountain* Natural Brides 

Bins Rldffe Piedmont Region 

Loray Caverna 

VIRGINIA, Mesn, a mining and Inn*, 
taring community, eleventh city m me in 
ihe state, is m Saint Lome County, Beventy- 
five miles northwest of Duluth, on the Great 
Northern, the Canadian National, and thd 
Duluth, Miss&be^ ft Narthem railroads It 
is a very important distributing pomt for 
ores from the famous Vermilion and Uesaba 
ranges, one of largest and richest iron-pro- 
ducing regions of the world Saw mills, once 
famous here, are reduced to one small mill, of 
slight capacity An extensive dsny industry 
zs developing. The town was settled m 1893 
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an d became a city m 2905 It has been twice 
burned by forest fires There are a Federal 
building, a public library, a county court- 
house and two perks The workmen of the 
nulla and nones are largely of European 
birth Population, 1920, 14/122; m 1930, 
11,963, a loss of 14 per emit. 

VIRGINIA, Usrvffism- of, a state insti- 
tution of higher learning, located near Char- 
lottesville, four iimIm from HanbceQo, the 
old home of Thomas Jefferson The univer- 
sity was founded by tbs state of Virginia 
through the influence of Jefferson, in 1819, 
and it owes mnch of its efficiency to bis in- 
terest and core In October, 1903, the gov- 
ernment board created the office of president; 
prior to which tune the executive officer of 
the university was called rector The institu- 
tion is organized into academic, engineering, 
law, medical and agricultural department! 
There are more than 150 instructors and 
abont 2/>00 students, and the library con- 
tains 200/100 volumes The state of Vir- 
ginia makes an annual appropriation far 
the maintenance of the university Among 
the interesting buildings is the Rotunda, 
housing the binary Hie struature is 
m odele d upon t he P antheon at Roms 
VIRGINIA OEF7, Nev, one® third city 
in the state, the county seat of Stony Coun- 
ty, fifty-two miles southeast at Reno, on the 
Virginia & Trudkee railroad The mty grew 
up about the famous Comstock lode, the 
world's richest silver mine, discovered fa 
1859, and since that time having a con- 
solidated output amounting to approximate- 
ly a billion dollars The settlement was first 
known as Opfair and later as Silver City It 
received its present name tram James Fem- 
more, an early settler, familiarly known ae 
‘O’d Virginia.” The mty was incorporated 
in 1864 The population m 1880 was 10,917, 
the subsequent decrease hong largely due to 
exhaustion of the lode and a decline m the 
pnea of silver. Population, 1930, 590 
VIRGINIA CREEPER, a shrubby, hardy 
climbing plant of the grape family It is 
much grown on walls on the continent of 
Europe, in the British Isles and in America 
as on ornamental vine The stem develops 
tiny rootlets along its entire length, and by 
means of these the vines, which often attain 
a great sue and weight are upheld. The 
foliage is compound, five leaflets to a stem, 
and in autumn is brilliantly colored The 
wild Virginia creeper is somehmes mistaken 


for poison ivy, though the latter has three 
leaflets on a stem Because of the bttle 
bnnebes of dark bine hemes which appear 
in the fall the creeper is anmchrm w celled 
false grape 

VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS. Bee Enr- 

tdokt inn Vusrau Bnaox amass. 

VIRGO, mr'go (the virgm), the sixth 
sign of the sodiae, represented by the mgn DP 
The principal star of this oonsteDabon is 
Spua, one of the lesser first-magnitude stars 
The sun enters the constellation at Virgo 
a bout A ugust 20th. 

V l'ROS. As the term is used m medicine; 
vmis means disease poison, particularly the 
poison by which discern is conveyed from one 
person to another by contact Formerly the 
application of the term was restricted to sneh 
diseases as measles, scarlet fever and small- 
pox, but the culture of any hastens may he 
celled a virus The term m also applied to 
tha vaccine need m vaccination 


Articles Consult the follow! nf 

titles for additional information 
Antitoxin Medicine 

Butorin Vaccination 

Germ Theory Voodoo Thorapy 


VISCOUNT, tiTtounf, originally, in Eng- 
lmh usage, the officer who acted ae deputy 
to a fount or earl Aa a hereditary title, it 
was first granted to John Beaumont, in 1440 
A vueannt m “Right Honorable" and is 
styled “My Lord ” Hia wife la a msootwfsn, 
and his children are addressed as "Honor- 


able” 

VZ82TNU, the second of the time great 
Hindu gods, by hia special worshipers con- 
sidered to be the greatest In the early Vedas 
he was not regarded as the most exalted 
deity, hut this rank was accorded to hnn by 
the later writers The myths relating to 
Vishnu are characterized by the idea that 
whenever a great physical at moral dis- 
order affected the world, Vishnu descended 
to set it right He is generally represented 
as havin g four hands, m which he holds a 
conch-shell, blown in battle, a dude, the 
Symbol at supreme power, a mace, the emr 
Mem at punishment, and a lotus, the sign of 
the creative power. Often be is shownas 
w^iwg oq & hs£R gf half and h a l f bW 
See BsiBU, Siva 

VISIBLE SPEECH, a tom applied by 
Prof A Melville Bell, its inventor, to a sys- 
tem of apbabebcal characters, de signed to 
re p res en t ovary possible articulate utterance 
of the organa of speech The system is baaed 
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or u exhaustive dnanflea tion of the possible 
actions of the speech organs, each organ and 
every node of action having its appropriate 
symbol It is said that this invention is of 
great utility m teaching the deaf and dumb 
to comprehend spoken words and in aiding 
itndenta of foreign languages to acquire their 
p ronunc iat ion f rom hooks 
VISIGOTHS, Vis' e ports See Goths 
Vision, nisVun, or BIGHT, the act of 
percemng objects through the eye As an 
optical instrument, the eye closely resembles 
a camera, the cornea and crystalline lens 


A 



the retina corresponding to the screen The 
rods and cones af the retina an sensitive 
only to the light, and their gnat number and 
variety enables the perfect aye to respond 
to light waves producing ill colon Hays 
of light entering the eye through (he pupil 
are refracted, and they does just back of the 
lens, the rays bom A coming to a foens on 
the retina at a, and those at S coming to a 
focus at b, thus forming an inverted image 
on the retina This may ha observed by 
carefully oattmg away the tderofao coat from 
around the optic nerve of an eye taken from 
one of the lower animals, exposing the retina 
over an ana about the sue of a dune, and 
holding the eye towards a lighted lamp in a 
darkened room An image of the lamp 
inverted an the retina eon be plainly seen 

Physiology of Vision Though the image 
may fall on the retina of a dead eye, there can 
be no vision m inch ease, as vision must de- 
pend upon the action of the living optic 
nerve 

The sensory fibers of the opfao nerve orig- 
inate m the optic centers of the brain These 
fibers meet and cros at the base of the bram, 
forming the optie commissure, from winch 
the optic nerves extend to each eye Hi the 
commissure, half of the fibers cross, so that 
each optic nerve consists of half of the fibers 
from its own optie center and half of the fl- 
ben from the optic eenter on the opposite side 
of the brain On reaching the eye, than 


fibers are so distributed that those from the 


n^t optie eenter form the right half of the 
retina in each eye, and those from the loft 
eenter form toe left half When toe rods 
and cones are stimulated, impulses are trans- 
mitted along (he optic nerves and optic tracks 
to the centers of unconscious sight in the 
brain. Prom then oentera, other nerves 
extend to the centers of vision, and when toe 
stimuli are strong enough to erase impulses 
to be transmitted to then centers, the person 
beoomes consaona of toem end sees the object 
This is completed vision, and the image m 
retained in memory for a greater or less 
length of fame, depending upon toe strength 
of the stimuli and mental condition at toe 
tune toe visum oeenre Connununen and 
memory are mental aetmtra, so toot com- 
plete, intelligent voumdepeuds upon mental, 
as well as phyneal action 


. — Con* alt the following 

title, for additional Information 
Cksisra Ego Light 

Co lor Loop Mamory 

VITAMIN ll, vTto mins, a term applied to 
certain substances found m minute quantities 
in natural foodstuffs Little is known eon- 


earmng their constitution or how they act to 
promote growth and prevent disease They 
bate no direct food value m themselves, they 
do not in themselves supply energy to build 
tusue Yet they s™ absolutely essential for 
growth rad health At least seven kinds of 
vitamins am known and a proper distribution 
of these in food is essential to a nourishing 
diet 

The vitamins am classified is follows 
A Promotes growth, prevents disease In gen- 
eral Premat in milk, batter, eggs, and green- 
leaf vegetables 

B Divided into P and G Present in fresh 
vegetaUeh yeast and cereals. 

0 Prevents scurvy Present in jmees of the 
tomato, the orange, and the lemon 
D Prevents nekats P rs mat m coding ml 
end m some green vegetables 
B Necessary for reproduction and growth of 
young annuals Present m wheat germs and 
lettuce 

P look of this leads to loss of appetite, 
nervousness, spasms, ate. 

G Prevents the disease known is pellagra 
VITAL STATISTICS Bee FopuuiTiosr, 
subhead PiftrJ Btatutm. 


VmaOL, On, oi, toe common name given 
to strong sulphuno sod Sea Suisscobh) 
A mu 

V1VISECTI0H, nvinhfibun, physiolog- 
ical i n vestig a tion on living an minis for the 
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purpose of discovering or demonstrating 
same fact of physiology. The term) white 
htereBy means the cutting of the hvtng, was 
formerly employed to designate only sitting 
operations upon living for purposes 

of experiment To-day it has a broader ap- 
plication and meindcR the inoculating with 
disease germs, experimenting -with drugs, 
medicates, foods, with the effects of tem- 
perature upon Irving organisms, as well as 
cutting operations involving nerves, arteries 
and vital organs. 

Vivisection baa been generally regarded ee 
the necessary means of acquiring phytaolog- 
lcal knowledge Practically our entire knowl- 
edge of bacteriology and of the effects of 
drugs and mediemee has been gained through 
tins method of investigation, end nearly every 
operation and appliance to relieve pun or 
save hfe has been made poesible through it 
The facts connnm n ig the circulation of the 
blood, respiration, digestion and the func- 
tions of the nervous system have been dis- 
covered by means of vivisection. The experi- 
ments are usually conducted in the most hu- 
mane wiBimiw possible The siiniwi" are 
placed whenever possible under the influence 
of anaesthetics and Buffer little or no pam If 
an experiment necessitates the mutilation of 
the subject, the animal m put to death while 
it ia still in sensible 

V lniKH, ei/ycr, a lngh offlmsl m Moham- 
medan countries, particularly the prime min- 
ister to the sultan, known is the grand voder 
and possessing powers second only to the 
ruler himself 

VLADIVOSTOK, vlakiyevokctoUf, Sl- 
smu, the chief commercial and navil port of 
the country an the Pacific, tee eastern termi- 
nus of the Trans-Siberian Bailwiy Hearty 
lies at the southern, end of a peninsula, on an 
am of tee Sea of Japan. It has a flue har- 
bor, me-free nine months of tee year, and is 
commoted by steamship him with Japanese, 
Korean, Norte Siberian and North American 
parts. The mty is impressive in appearance 
when mewed from the magnificent bay, hut 
on closer inspection is duappomting Dur- 
ing tee World War great quantities of war 
supplies ware deposited at Vladrvoetok, and 
after the Bolahaviki ov er t h rew the govern- 
ment in Busaia the allids landed troops in the 
mty to guard tee eupphee and Tnafatat* or- 
der. Vice was rampant in tee troubled days 
of the war. Population, 1933, 190/100 See 
Sibeuu 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, that type 
of education designed to prepare young peo- 
ple for their hfe work. As tee term is on 
dinanly used, it applies to education below 
college grade, but in its broadest sense it 
should include preparation for professions as 
well ee occupations. Since tee beginning of 
tee present century, vocational education has 
made rapid progress everywhere ia Europe 
and America 

When the United States entered tee World 
War ha 1917, tee gove rnm ent at once tee- 
covered the dearth at dolled workmen in all 
tee trades m which increased activity became 
at once a vital necessity. Especially was 
there a scarcity of mechanics, carpenters and 
shipbuilders, and to supply tee demand, tee 
gov ernm ent entered upon a campaign of in- 
dustrial training on a scale never before un- 
dertaken. This eampaign was conducted by 
tee omumttBB on Education and Spemil 
Training of tee War Department CoDegee, 
technical schools and high schools followed 
tea lead of this committee, and tee progress 
m vocational education in tee two years fol- 
lowing tee declaration of war exceeded that 
daring tee ten yean preceding teat date 

The labor conditions confronting tee gov. 
eminent led to a thorough study, on the part 
of educators, of the relation of the schools to 
fbii condition. Some of the most far-reaching 
causes of tee late of skilled workmen were 
found to be, first, dropping tee old appren- 
tice system without providing anything to 
take its places and tea rise of the factory 
system, involving tea extensive use of ma- 
chines white do not require teillsd opera- 
tives; second, late of education. Only one- 
fourth of the pupils who enter tea pnmaiy 
grades of tea public schools complete the 
work of the eighth grade, and nearly one-half 
of teem leave school before they reach tee 
seventh grade Host of these boys and gnrle 
go to work with pracboally no foundation 
for mental development, and only a few of 
them become skilled workmen m any occupa- 
tion requiring a trained mmd 

A majority of tease pupils leave school 
because they find no interest in the subjects 
presented m the eoune of study and because 

tedr parents are unable to realiretesimpon- 

tanee to tear children’! success, of at least, 
an elementary education, whatever ooeujni- 
tion they may follow If the eouree of stud? 
could be so changed as to relate it more vital- 
tv to tee occupations of life, it is agreed teat 
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moat of these pupils could be returned in 
school Under the leadership of the United 
States Bnrean of Education file leading edu- 
cators made each revisions of the courses of 
study as enabled them to provide more lib- 
erally for vocational subjects end vocational 
guidance 

Vocational Child anna Vocational guid- 
ance is the first step m vocational education 
For lack of it at the proper time, many boys 
and girls become misfits for life By voca- 
tional guidance is meant that friendly interest 
in and overnight of boyi and girls that will 
keep thou in school, hold up to them ideals 
worth following, and lead them to have a 
definite purpose m life This overnight should 
be given by both parents and teachers, and 
should always be kindly and sympathetic 
Its ultimate aim should be to lead boys end 
girii to choose their life work deliberately, 
and to moke such choice ee will hirmamza 
with them respective desires and aptitudes 
and lead to a successful career Proper vo- 
cational guidance does not force boys and 
girls to dioose occupations before they are 
old enough to know what they want to do 
On the contrary, it strives to pravaot them 
from mwlmip choice hastily 

Vocational guidance is especially helpful 
to boyi and gale between twelve end mzteen 
\ ears of age It should help them "to a better 
understanding of their own abilities, of the 
opportunities afforded to do the vorldk work 
aid of file brat possible use to be made of 
such abilities end opportunities : Between 
fourteen and. sateen years of figs, both boys 
and gnb leave school m large numbers 
A wise vocational counselor may influence 
many of them to remain m school for one or 
two yean more But be should follow with 
squid care those who go into the various lin es 
of industry These young people should be 
encouraged to continue thmr education while 
at work, end all possible assistance should be 
given thou 

The competent vocational counselor also 
keeps in touch with the employer While 
noting the industry and the efficiency of these 
young people, he likewise notices the con- 
ditions under which they work, end whether 
or not the occupation m which each is engaged 
a suited to tbs worker’s strength end apti- 
tude When one is found working amidst un- 
dssaaW e s urr oundings or at an occupation 
for winch he is in no wise fitted, a change is 
recommended On the other hand, boys and 


girts should be eneouraged to give the occu- 
pations they have respectively entered upon 
a fair trial, to put their best efforts into 
their work end to lean all they can about 
the business or trade m which they are en- 
gaged 

Fre-Vocatfonal Education Pre-VDoatumel 
training is designed to assist young people 
who have not chosen a vocation m making 
snob a dunce In large sties where there 
are schools equipped for carrying an venous 
lines of industry the pupils are given oppor- 
tunity to try out different vocations But in 
addition to this, instruction is given npon the 
advantages, possibilities and disadvantages 
of each aeanpstion, so eaeh pupil may have a 
fair understanding of the relative position in 
the world's industry which the vocation he 
chooses holds The bearing of file different 
branches m file comae of study npon the 
venous occupations should also be explained, 
end courses of reading should be suggested 
The Junior High School is an important aid 
m this phase of the vocational education 
(see High Sqbdol, subhead Junior High 
School) 

Vocational Schools About eighty-five per 
emit of the pupils trained in the pubho schools 
esni thmr living througb industrial processes, 
and vocational schools era designed to fit 
young people for useful occupations They 
differ from the old style manual teaming 
school m training their pupils specifically to 
rnnimr upon some occupation, while the in- 
struction in the manual training school is 
morn for the purpose of training the hand 
for the cultural value derived faun such train- 

Vocational schools are elementary m char- 
acter, hut they do not receive pupils under 
fourbm years of age The courses are 
usually two yean in length, a few schools 
have three-year courses In most of the 
schools the a about equally divided 
between book-work and shop-work The school 
work melndes English, mechanical drawing 
mathematics and other closely-related sub- 
jects The shop-work is taught by practical 
men Many evening schools are largely vo- 
cational 

Continuation Schools There is an in- 
creasing demand for better educated work- 
men m sU lines of industry Many boys end 
girls and men and women have entered upon 
them chosen vocations with less than e com- 
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man school education, and flu purpose of 
continuation schools is to enable these people 
to contone then school work while following 
thar occupations Students m these schools 
may pnrene lines of work that will perfect 
them m some special industry, or they may 
continue their general education. Evening 
schools may he considered a branch of con- 
tinuation schools The most successful 
schools of this type are thoee where arrange- 
ments are made with the employer by which 
the student is allowed to spend a part of the 
day at work and the remainder at school 
In some schools the students ere allowed 
credit for this outside work Schools operat- 
ing on fins plan am sometimes called eoopsro- 
tme schools 

Technical High Schools. Technical high 
Behools have become a feature in the school 
Systems of moat large mtw. Sneh schools 
aim to prepare trained workers for leader- 
shin m the industrial world, for positions of 
higher rede then those of skilled mechanics 
Cleveland and Chicago took the lead in intro- 
ducing industrial eourBes in high school work, 
and these and other mtias have such special 
schools 

The textile industry in the United States 
support* a number at schools finch are 
closely allied to file high schools Prominent 
among these are the Textile School of the 
Pennsylvania Museum at Philadelphia, and 
three schools m Massachusetts, at Pall Biver, 
New Bedford and Lowell, all three cities 
hong great doth manufacturing centers 
These schools, which are partly supported by 
the state, turn ant mature students able to 
011 important positions in the textile nolle 
Secondary schools, sneh as the Lewis Institute 
at Chicago, the Drexel Institute at Philadel- 
phia, and the Pratt Institute at Brooklyn, 
now offer similar courses of training 

Trade Schools, Trade schools have been 
developed to taka the place of the appren- 
ticeship system The first important one in 
the United States, the New York Trade 
School, was founded m 1881, and was in- 
tended primarily for the ewlmim m the 
budding trades A number of other impor- 
tant schools were established in the next thir- 
ty years, but not until 1810 waa there a not- 
able increase u the number of trade schools 
Hany of the schools, like the Baron de Hindi 
School m New York, are pnvatdy endowed. 
In Chicago, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Indi- 
anapolis, Worcester and Portland, Oregon, 


are trade schools supported wholly or m part 
by the municipality. 

United States Aid. The most important 
factor in promoting vocational education m 
the United States is the Ssutb-Hugha Act, 
which became effective in February, 1817 
This law is explained under Hioh School 
(which see). The passage of tins tall, far 
which the National Society for file Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education had labored for 
ten yean, marked the beginning of a new 
educational policy, m granting Federal aid 
to schools bdow collegiate grade which are 
not state institutions. Thu act supplements 
the UomQ Ant, which provided for the 
state agneultural colleges and experiment 
stations, and it makee provision for the tam- 
ing of a large group of the population that 
cannot be reached directly by the Federal 
government. The provision of lie act re- 
quiring the state governments to cooperate 
with the Federal government m order to de- 
rive any benefit from the appropriation 
places vocational education on a permanent 
basis in every stata. 

Aid to Soldiers. In June, ISIS, Congress 
passed a law providing for the vocational 
education of disabled soldiers and sailors on 
thor return to civil life The rmpanmbility 
for this training is placed with the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, and the plan 
provides for the cooperation of the War and 
Navy department*, the Bureau of War fUak 
Insurance and the labor esehanges in the 
Department of Labor The scope of the work 
indudes completion of the training for such 
occupation as the soldier may choose and 
placing him in 

Another important phase of vocational 
education among the soldiers u the Students’ 
Army Training Corps The aim of fins 
corps is “to tram affloer-csndidates and tech- 
nical experts of all kinds to meet the needs 
of the service" Soon after the organisation 
of fins work it was placed m operation m 
over 660 colleges, universities, professional, 
tsehmeal ^ trade schools of the country 
He corps was divided into two sections— 
collegiate, or section A, and vocation al, or 
section B The woikm section B dea lt large - 

with the difficulty confronting the govern- 
ment at the beginning of the war, and ate tea 
in the opening paragraph of fins article In 
order to accomplish the work necessary with- 
in a given time, file soldier* were assigned to 
the venous schools and colleges of the conn- 
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try, when! they remained under military dis- 
cipline and trere given industrial instruction, 
including shop practice for periods of two 
months each, one unit following another un- 
til the training was completed 

Effect Upon the Educational System. The 
work of the section B units of the Students’ 
Army Training Corps is considered to have 
been file most significant experiment m vo- 
cational education undertaken under a demo- 
cratic form of government, and the influence 
upon the American educational system has 
been fta-xeaching The results derived from 
these short causes have demonstrated beyond 
doubt the futility of short and incomplete 
conrses and shop periods It is necessary 
for fiie student to devote enough tame to 
vocational training to work out file process- 
es completely. Tins experiment also dem- 
onstrated the necessity of a more general 
development of the continuation school end 
upon a much larger scale than has yet hem 
contemplated 

Another fact learned from the recent atudy 
of vocational education is that laws relating 
to general education, laws relating to voca- 
tional fdoosti"" and laws relating to AnM 
labor are not coordinated Until such co- 
ordination ia made in both state and national 
laws, (he most efficient work m education 
cannot be dona, 

VODKA, an alcoholic liquor distilled 
from coin, rye, or potatoes, or from barley 
witmI with potatoes and oats, or from pota- 
toes and molasses It is "hard liquor” of a 
moat potent sort, for its natural alooholio 
content vanes from 60 to 90 per oent, be- 
fore it is retailed the amount of alcohol is 
reduced by dilution to about 40 per cent 
Vodka is strictly a Russian drink, and is 
the national beverage During the World 
War the osar prohibited its manufacture, in 
1926 the Soviet government restored its sale 
as a state monopoly, and from it derives a 
vary large reienue 

VOICE, dots, sound emitted by the vocal 
oordB of persona and animals, by means of 
which they communicate to one another them 
thoughts or emotions The organ of the voice 
is the larynx^ a cartilaginous box at the top 
of the trachea, or windpipe, capable of 
more delicate adjustment than any musical 
instrument. Across its top ara stretched 
lughly-eensitive and deheate mucous mem- 
branes, the edges of which ara specialised to 
form the vocal cords Sound is produced by 


a blast of air forced from the lungs upward 
through the glottis, or opening between the 
cords 

The pitch of the voice depends upon the 
tension of the vocal eords, the greater the 
tension, the higher the note produced Dur- 
ing the emission of acute sounds, the glottic 
contracts to a mere line A deep rambling 
sound is made by relaxed eords The strength 
or loudness of the voice depends on the 
energy of the expiratory blast Its quality 
depends upon the form and thickness of the 
eords, end is modified by the varying position 
of tongue, teeth and hpe 

In the speaking vwee, the notes have nearly 
all file same pitch, variety being muniy 
achieved through articulation in the mouth 
The musical voice makes use of a larger 
number of notes, and their vibrations corre- 
spond to the notes of the musical Beale In 
staging, the vocal cards are under greater 
ten&on than in speaking The principal 
difference between male and female voices 
lies in their pitch The female vocal cords 
are shorter than those of the male, therefore 
their pitch is eorrespondiugly higher The 

mala singing voice is classed as tenor, or base, 
according to quality, snd the female as 
soprano or contralto The combined range 
Of both coven about four octaves A boy’s 
voice is alto or soprano, because the vocal 
oords ara no longer than tbose of the female 
Change of voice m the adolescent boy, when 
the voice cracks or breaks, is doe to rapid 
change m the larynx and temporary imper- 
fect muscular control BeaLisxwx 

VO'LAPUK, an srbficinl language invent- 
ed by Joharm llartm Schleyer, a German 
pnert^ and published by him m 1879 It was 
intended for use as an International language, 
but the hope of its friends has never been 
realized Volapnk is extremely simple end 
regular m construction, end the orthography 
is entirely phonetic, the words being pro- 
nounced as they are written The root words 
are derived from all the languages of Europe 
Volapuk at first attracted many students, 
and international congresses were held in 
1884, 1887 and 1889 Disagreements among 
its adhemite regarding reforms in the lan- 
guage retarded the movement end ultimately 
led to the development of new and oval 
systems Bee Esfebuto 

VOLCANO, col lefnoj a mountain that has 
one or more openings through which heated 
matter ia thrown from the interior The 
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pub of a volcano are shown in the illustra- 
tion below. The baas oompnses the walls and 
often blends with the eone so completejy that 
no line of separation can be dieeowed The 
turn eont is usually applied to the upper 
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and more recently formed portion of the vol- 
cano In ite summit is the opening called 
the enter Leading from the enter down 
mto the interior of the mountain is the vent, 
or chimney 

The form of be volcano depends qmta 
largely upon the material thrown out If 
this is eahea or thick mud lava, that doea 
not flow rapidly, the slopee of the mountain 
are Bteep and may be quite regular, m In 
the ease of Vesuvius, Etna and many of the 
volcanoes of the Andes If the material is 
of moKm lava, that flows freely, a low, flat 
mountain, with gentle slopes, u formed The 
voleanoca of Hawaii are the best dhutrahoni 
of this type In these volcanoes the flow of 
lava aeldam tehee place through an opening 
at the summit, but an outlet is forced through 
one or mom crevices m the sides of the 
mountain The enter is large and shallow 
and contemn numerous vents, surrounded by 
small cones. Between base may also be 
found pools of molten lava. 

In sue, volcanoes vary from low mountains, 
comparatively small, lihe boss m the vienuty 
of the Mediterranean, to great peaks, whoso 
summits are from 17,000 to 20,000 feet above 
be sea, as is seen m be volcanoes of the 
Andes and be highest peaks of the Boakv 
Mountains, which are extinct volcanoes. 

Volcanoes are elaaafled aa active, dormant 
and extmct Active volcanoes are those either 
hi continuous or frequent actum Denson* 
volcanoes ere those which are active only at 
long intervals, and ectmat volcanoes are bote 
which have aeased actum altogether. Them 
la, however, no absolute division, as a volcano 
may pass from one class Into another without 
warning, bat is, a dormant or extinct volcano 


may become active, and an active volcano 
may become extinct 

Eruptions. The nature of the eruption is 
determined by be character of the material 
thrown out, and its violence is usually pro- 
portional to be length of tune be mountain 
has been quiet Volcanoes accustomed to 
throw out molten lava seldom eject ashes m 
large quantities. At be beginning, be lava 
flows rapidly, but as it eools it crusts over 
and flowi more and more slowly until ita mo- 
tion ceases The flow destroys everything in 
the pab of be fiery stream, and be erup- 
tion often causes great devastation, suffering 
and loss of hfe. 8ome eruptions are eharae- 
terued only by solid matter and steam The 
solid matter is in be form of masses of rock, 
gravel, sand and dust, or asha These use 
to a great height and are often earned 
through be atmosphere for many miles. 

The causes of volcanic action arc sot well 
understood; bnt be chief cause is generally 
believed to be the contact of water with high- 
ly heated portions of the earth’s interior 
The violence of bo action is supposed to be 
due to be expansive force of steam bat bee 
suddenly been released from great pressure. 
The steam forces ont be ashes. The flow of 
lava is probably caused by its being squeezed 
into the fissure by be movements of be 
earth’s crust Some geologists believe bet 
there are lakes of molten rock in vnnone 
places in be interior of the earth, and bat 
these are subject to fades like those on the 
ocean. They reason bat be increased pres- 
sure caused by these fades may now and ben 
fores an opening in be earth's crust through 
which the heated matter is brown ont An 
eruption is usually preceded by an increase 
in temperature of the land at be base and 
on be sides of be mountain, the drying up 
of springs and wells and frequently by local 
earthquakes The most disastrous eruptions, 
as affecting loss of lif^ were be eruption 
of Vesuvius, a s 79, Krakatoa, m 1883, and 
Mont Pelee, on be island of Martinique, in 
1902 At bis eruption over burly thousand 
people lost beir lives withm a few boms. 
The eruption of Mount Etna m 1911 was also 
very disastrous 


ReUtei Articles Consult . the loUowlnf 
titles tar additional Information 

A conoarum Herculaneum Manna 

Ararat Hood, Mount Mountain 

Cotopaxi Kilimanjaro Pompon . 

iartbauake lava. . gonoomtepetl , 


Martinique 
Manna Kea 
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VOLCANOES 

Three of Java's assay volcanoes Cross section shows how subterranean 
forces effect an outlet w the earth's crust to release molten rock, ashes 
and gas El Misti, ■ slumbering guut of Pern 

1 3 Ha Caltanj S Piuum Pfarto Btnlrt 



THREE FAMOUS VOLCANOES 
Mount Vesuvius from acton the Bay of Naples, Mount Lassen, Cali- 
fornia, last active in 191 i, Fujiyama, Japan a aacred mountain 

Kolos tbnnw 
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VOLE, an English name applied to aeveral 
species of the rat family The voles are 
■widely distributed, being found m Europe, 
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Africa, A«n and in North and South Ameri- 
ca The enter role is ahont the earns sue as 
the brans rat, and it is often called a rat 
It has dark brawn or black fur, a tail about 
half the length of the body, and very strong 
bind feet, with live rounded pads on the 
lower surfaces It burrows by the banks of 
streams and feeds for the most part on vege- 
table food The field vole, or short-tailed 
field monte, is about the sue of s common 
mouse, but the body is stouter and the tail 
shorter It has brownish-gray fur, its hind 
feet have six pads It lives m Adds and 
woods, feeds on vegetable food, u very pro- 
lific end often does much damage to gram 
and other crops The (ml sols is 1dm tha 
Add vole, but it baa a rusty-colored bad^ 
larger ears and a longer tad 
VOL'GA, a river of Bnsna, the larged in 
Europe It rues near the Valdai Bills, m 
the northwestern pert of Buna, end flows 
in a crrcnitous course eastward and then 
southward, entering the Caspian Sea through 
a broad delta, a few miles below Astrakhan 
The length of the river is about 2,200 miles, 
and it ia navigable for nearly its entire 
course The chief tributaries from the north 
end east are the Olca, the Sure and the Sir- 
pa, and from the west, the Tvertaa, tha Mo- 
loga, the Shdaaa, the Kostroma, the Vet- 
luge, the Tfasns end the Samara The width 
of the nver vanes from 420 feet to 700 feet 
end exceeds even 2,400 feet, at Nijm Nov- 
gorod During the spring it sometimes over- 
flows, when its width vanes from one end 
one-fourth ™l«i to three miles By means 
of can als the Volga is connected with the 
Black, the Baltic and the While Bess, and 
with other important navigable rivers, so 
that it constitutes one of the most important 
inland waterways of Europe With its tnb- 
utanes it traverses a region inhabited by 
60,000,000 people. 


VOLT, flie unit employed m measuring 
electric p res s ure, such a pressure as will pro- 
duce a flow of one ampere per second against 
a resistance of one ohm. 

VOLTA, vokf to, Auwuotbo (1745- 
1827), an Italian scientist, famous for bis 
researches and diseovenes in phymca and aa 
the inventor of the voltaic battery, named 
after him He wna bom at Comp, Italy, 
where, in 1774, he became professor of phy- 
sics m the Boyal School He previously 
made important mvesfagatnmn and dis- 
co venea m chemistry and physics, especially 
in deotnoty In 1779 be became professor 
of physics in the TJmvemty of Pavia, and 
remained there twenty-five years He in- 
vented the electroscope, the electrical con- 
denser, the voltaic pile and the voltaic cell, 
or battery Bee Enaarmo Baotehy 
VOLTAIC CELL or VOLTAIC BAT- 
TERY. Bee Elscthio Bursar, Eleotbio- 
ar, subhead FoHrne Bleetnaty 
VOLTAIRE, eol fan', the assumed name 
of Je ix Fungus Hub Abodes (1694- 
1778), a French writer and philosopher, was 
bom at Pans Hu father, a notary, gave 
him flie best education possible, mid the 
young man was aarfy recognised as a scholar 
In 1718 a tragedy named Oedtput was 
brought out by him and was most enthnams- 
tieafly received He soon became a fashion- 
able poet, and resided mainly at Pans, m the 
midst of the most brilliant society 
In 172S he was imprisoned m the Bastille 
for having sent a challenge to the Chevalier 
Bohan, by whom ha bad been insulted, but be 
was liberated witbin a month and allowed 
to go to England Han be resided till 1729, 
u friendship with some of the chief literary 
men of the day, and he acquired a knowledge 
of English literature His Heanade, an epio 
celebrating the exploits of Henry IV of 
France, was completed and pnbhshed by 
subscription in England, and was widely read 
throughout Europe, except in France, from 
winch country it was excluded by the govem- 
mmt because of its forceful presentation of 
the idea of religious toleration 
After his return to France, Voltaire lived 
ehiefiy at Paris till 1784 During this period 
he raised himself from very moderate cir- 
cumstances to a condition of affluence by 
su ceeaf ul monetary speculations From 
1784 to 1749 he resided with Madame du 
Gb&tdet et Cirey, in Lorraine, and he pre- 
faced many plays during this penod After 
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the death of da Chitdet, Voltaire 

accepted the oft-repeated invitations of 
Frederick the Qreat to live at hu court, at 
Potsdam Hare he was received with great 
honor, hot a sanee of disagreements with 
the kmg ended m Voltaire’s retirement from 
the Prnanan oourt m 1768 After Borne un- 
settled yean he fixed bis residence with hu 
niece, Bans, at Forney, near the 

boundary of the Bepnbhs of Geneva, and 
here he received a constant succession of dia- 
fan gnfaTiftfl visitors and maintained a cot- 
respondents which Included m its range 
moat of the rnlers and savants of Europe. 
In February, 1778, he returned to Fane, but 
died soon af terwar ds . 

Voltaire’s works embrace almost every 
branch of literature— poetry, the drama, 
romance, history, philosophy end even acienee 
He produced no single literary masterpiece, 
hu greatness lay in his power to discern 
fanaticism and superstition, and nearly all 
hiB works are strongly animated by a spirit 
of hostility to the priests and the religion 
they represented. He waa one of the fore- 
most of that hand of writers whose revolt 
against conventions, openly and most foree- 
fSlly expressed, was preparing flu way for 
the French Revolution It is the commonly 
accepted opinion that he waa an atheist, but 
this has never been proved Voltaire’s liter- 
ary fame chiefly rests on Ms philosophical 
novels, Zadtg, Otmdtde, Iflisgh i»; hu Ma- 
tonea, T he Ag e of Louts XIV, The History of 
Charles XII, hu oorreaponduiee, and more 
*ban all, perhaps, on Ms poetical epistles, 
satires and occasional light poems, all of 
which exh ibit wit, gaiety, vivacity end grace 

VOLTMETER, an instrument for meas- 
uring the pressure of an electee current B 
eonautc of a permanent steel horeedioe mag- 
net, with a piece of soft non attached to 
eaeh pole Between the poles, a Boft iron 
cylinder is suspended, so that it can rotate 
verhediy Around fins cylinder u a light 
rectangular frame of copper, wound with 
a coll of liunlatcd wire Spin! springs are 
attached at each aid of fins frame, and a 
needle, which moves over a graduated dial, 
is attached to the upper end of the axu 
When an electee current passes through the 
coil or wire, it causes the copper frame to 
tom upon its axis The springs furnish en 
amount of resistance that must he overcome 
by the eurremt, and the position of the needle 
on fiie dial indicates the pres su re. Volt- 


metes are need with dynamo electee ma- 
chines. SeeVow 

VOLUNTEERS', citizens who, of their 
own accord, offer the state titer services ,m 
a military capacity The oldest volunteer 
force m Great Britain u the Honorable Ar- 
tillery Company of the city of London, 
which receive d its charter of incorporation 
from Henry VIH Until the seoond year 
of the World War Great Britain depended 
upon a volunteer army to take ears of ten- 
torial defense, and its volantssr forces in 
1814 numbered over 251/100 Not until May, 
1818, was conscription put m fines in Great 
Britain. It waa applied to England, Scot- 
land and Wales, hot not to Ireland, which, 
however, sent large numbers of volmttesrs to 
file front Canada aontnbnted a volunteer 
army of over 400,000, bnt adopted conscrip- 
tion m December, 1817. New Zealand, South 
Africa and Australia relied wholly on volun- 
teering, and all contributed generously In 
all of the other allied nations, as well as in 
the enemy countries, conscription had been 
a permanent policy before the war 

In fiie United States. The volunteers in 
American armies played an important part 
in all ware before America's entrance into 
the World War Though conscription was 
resorted to in the Civil War, about 2/500/100 
enrolled voluntarily on the Union ride, and 
half as many on the Confederate. Volun- 
teers and regulars made np the American 
army of the Spamah-Anisiean War. In the 
World War there were calls for vohmteere 
m special branches of the service, and the 
state national guards were classed as vbhm- 
teers, bnt the balk of the great army that 
contributed so much to the defeat of Ger- 
many was made up of men enrolled through 
the selective draft TMs was the first fame 
that America ever enrolled all of its men 
under forty-ax years of age for rmlitary serv- 
ice Navies are usually recruited through 
volunteering, hut fids is a matter of euotom 
and precedent Sec OwsauFsnnr; Worn® 

W SB. 

VOLUNT EE RS OF AMERICA, a reli- 
gious and philanthropic organization, for- 
merly the American branch of the Salvation 
Army In 1898 Balhngton Booth, head of the 
Salvation Army in America, behaving that 
the methods of bn father, William Booth, 
wore not perfectly suited to e ond i tion s in 
Amenea, severed the eomteobon of Ms branch 
which, theneeforth, has had an independent 
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existence. The mam purpose of the Eng^** 1 
and the American bodies, however, has re- 
mained the same* 

The Volunteers are organized on a semi- 
military plan, and the officers beer military 
titles They support various benevolent in- 
stitutions. Lodging bonses for dsatitnte men 
and women and iresh-air camps for women 
and children an among tbar most important 
chanties. A great quantity of Christian lit- 
erature is distributed, end open-air religions 
services ere oondncted on the streets A Vol- 
unteer Hospital bee been established m New 
Tori City, where needy aasee ate taken care 
of Hie official organ of the society is The 
Volunteer s’ Qasetle, published it its head- 
quarters in New York General BiEingtan 
Booth and his wife, Hand Balhngton Booth, 
are joi nt comma nders See Salvation Abut. 

VOMITING, the f arable expulsion of 
matter foam foe stomach, through foe oeso- 
phagus, or gnllet It a not a disease m it- 
self, but it is a symptom common to rramaoui 
diseases, or as in accompaniment of extreme 
nervons sensitiveness The treatment of rom- 
ltmg depends upon its cense and upon the 
disease, if any, winch accompanies it Lying 
down, foe application of mustard to the pit 
of foe stomach, or small doses of sods, me, 
whisky or coffee will sometimes relieve it 
While snddn end violent vonntnig m a 
healthy panan is an indication of soma poi- 
sonous substance m the stomach, yet very 
frequently vomiting 11 nature's method of 
relieving an overloaded stomach. Bee Nau- 
sea 

VOBTHJELLA, nor te ttflah, or KELL 
ANIMALCULE, an > mafia Is, s gams of 
infnsoni, or one-oelled animals characterised 
by a bell-shaped body, foe opening of winch 
is surrounded by tmy bain, or aba These 
nha are kept m constant and rapid motion, 
whereby they draw m particles of food At 
the opposite end of the body is a slender 
stem, by means of wind foe animal attaches 
itself to objsots m the water, sneh as neks 
or weeds Has stem also moves, with a 
spiral springlike motion, and may be drawn 
up into fos body whan the annual wishes to 
detaah itself from its moorings and swim 
freely about 

VOSGES, vohih, MOUNTAINS, a chai n of 
mountains about 100 miles long, ext ending 
in a north-northeast direction along foe fron- 
tiers of Al—w, in France, them ooisae being 
needy parallel with that of foe Hhiu e They 


are separated from the Jura Mountains by 
the valley of the Donbs on the aonfo The 
Vosges are composed chiefly of granite and 
are covered with forests of pine and beech 
to a height of abont 3,800 fleet, bqyond which 
their s ummits , which ere rounded in format 
are grassy The highest peek re Ballon do 
GuebwiHer, 4,087 feet These mountains con- 
tain considerable silver, copper, lead end cool 
end large quantities of rode nit Same of 
the bitter lighting of foe World War took 
place m foe Vosges region. 

VO TE Bee Euaaw , Baiuh 

VOTING MACHINE, a device for auto- 
matically registering and counting -votes, 
having the advantages of secrecy, simplicity, 
rapidity of registration and counting and 
the avoidance of duplication. 

In most patterns of voting mmdnniM, tha 
voter antan the booth, and not till all tha 
ourtame are closed will foe machine register 
Ins vote The nimn of the <«nilitbile« are 
arranged in order, either by parties or al- 
phabetically The voter can either vote a 
straight ticket or oan vote far mdmdnal can- 
didates In foe former case, either by foe 
nse of a key or by means of a lever, be 
registers a vote and thus locks tha mecha- 
nism, so that he cumot vote further, unless, 
by turning back foe lever, be ceneeh hie 
flat vote If he wishes to split foe ticket, 
he turns a lever or key for one candidate for 
each office, and is prevented thereby from 
voting for any oth« candidate As ho leaves 
the booth, by opening the curtains or doors 
■t foe exit be sets the machine for foe next 
voter Each vote cut for each office or for 
a straight ticket is reg i stered by a patent de- 
vice an a slip of paper, to that as soon as 
the last vote u oast, foe Anal returns 
an ready to be announced Many states 
have authorized foe rue of voting machines 
at tha opti on of the local authanfaca 

VOWEL, an open sonnd made by tha voice 
zn apeekmg, dotingmihed from foe conso- 
nant sounds, which are made with foe or- 
gana of speech more or leu closed Vowels 
may be sounded by themselves, but conso- 
nants can be pronounced only m combina- 
tion with vowels In English, foe vowd 
sounds are represented by foe letters, a, e, t, 
o, a, and sometimes w and y Each really 
represent* several sounds, aa the a -sounds in 
foe words father, fleek, hall, whet, any, pref- 
ace, final and abound Host other languages 
have vowd sounds wlneh foe English does 
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not possess A more detailed dissuasion of 
vowels may be found m the article Osthos- 
h aeht 

VUL'OAIT, called by the Greeks Hephaes- 
tus, in classical mythology, the god who pre- 
sided over Are and the working of metals, 
and who patronized handicraftsmen of every 
kind He was the son of Jupiter snd Juno, 
but, unlike the other gods, he was seriously 
lame By some writers he was said to hare 
been bom lame, and for that reason he was 
believed to have been thrown by his mother 
from Olympus, but by others bis lameness 
m attributed to his having been thrown from 
Olympus by Jupiter, for interfering m Ju- 
no’s behalf in a quarrel between her end 
J upiter . 

VUL'OANEUfG. Bee Bobbbi ins Bm- 
b kh M zimrAOwnm 

VUI/GATB, the Letan translation of the 
Bible, which baa, m the Woman Ceibdhe 
Church, official authority, and which the 
Connell of Trent, in its fourth session, on 
Hey 27, 1646, deeland “shall he held as 
authentic m all pnbbe lectures, disputations, 
sermons and expositions, and that no one 
shall presume to meet it under any pretense 
whatsoever” Even in the early period of 
the Church, a Latin translation of the Old 
Testament existed, made not from the He- 
brew, but from the Septnegmt Samt Je- 
rome found that this translation was not al- 
ways accurate, and between A n 385 and 405 
he made a new Latin translation from die 
Hebrew, with the aid of the best Greek 
translations. Thm at first mat with the great- 
est opposition, as the Septnegmt was re- 
garded as an inspired translation, and any 
deviation from it was considered saonle- 
gions Before hm death Jerome had justi- 
fied himself and proved the parity of his in- 
tentions, but it was not until the math cen- 
tury tbit bn version cams to ha used 
throughout the Church and not until cen- 
turies later that it was authorized The ver- 
sion now m u se is the edition pnbhabed by 
Clement VIH m 1692. 


VUXi'TUBE, the otmmon name for a deal 
of esrrum-eehmg birds, characterized by 
necks destitute of feathers and by donga ted 
beaks, with ourvsd upper mandibles Then- 
talons an not relatively strong, and in tear- 
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mg then pray they make more use of their 
beaks than of their claws Vultures an usu- 
ally of a cowardly disposition and will not 
attack levs animals, unless the latter are 
seriously wounded or dying, as they feed al- 
most entirely on decaying animal floh They 
By high m the ear and detest them prey from 
great distances They are valuable scaven- 
gers m all warm and tropiaal countries. The 
California vulture has a long, fat, orange- 
colored head and dull black plumage, with s 
grayish wing band. It builds a loose nest 
of sticks, m a hollow m a tree or ehlf, and 
lays one round, grsenhh-whde egg The 
Egyptian species, called “Pharaoh’s hen,” » 
found m the eoun tries bordering the Medi- 
terranean, See Corns, Tnusur B us s abp 




W, the twenty-third letter of the English 
alphabet It m formed, as lte name indicates, 
by doubling then ore, and before it appeared 
ns a separate character in English its sound 
wee sometimes represented by uu or on At 
the end of words or syllables it is either 
silent, as in low, or it modifies the preceding 
vowel, os m new, how, having then the power 
of a vowel 

WABASH, iobb fbnh, Inn , the connty seat 
of Wabnsh County, forty-two miles south- 
west ot Fort Wayne, on the Wabnsh River 
and on the Big Four and the Wabash rail- 
roads It is sunoimded by a rich agricultural 
and stock-raising region Its industries in- 
clude railroad dope, bridge and iron worts, 
cabinet and motor track factories and woolen 
and lumber mills The city is bmlt m rock 
and is hilh even in the business section 
It has a Federal building, Carnegie Library, 
Masonic Temple and Memorial Hall Wa- 
bash was settled and incorporated in 1837, 
and was chartered ns a city in 1886 Popula- 
tion, 1920, 9,872, in 1930, 8$40, a loss of 19 
per cent. 

WABASH RIVER, a nver 660 miles In 
length, rising in the western port of Ohio, 
flowing nortliwc-twnrd, westward then south- 
ward into the Ohio thirti miles below Eions- 
ville, Ind It crosses Indiana, end in tho 
latter pert of its course forms o port of the 
boundary between Indiana and Illinois It is 
navigable daring high water as far as Idf- 
ayette, Ind , and at ordinary levels to Cov- 
ington Ita chief tributary is tho White Rivar 
Some of the principal towns on its hanks are 
Wabash, Pern, Logansport, Lafayette, Cov- 
ington, Tern Haute and Vincennes 

WAOHT AH RHEPf , Dm ("the Watch on 
tbs Rhine”), a German patriotic song The 
words were written by Max Schneckenburger 
in 1840, when tbe left bank of the Rhine 
seemed m danger of falling into the band* of 


France The mono, by Hod Wilhelm, was 
composed in 1854 

WA'OO, Tex , tbe county seat of McLen- 
nan County, located ninety-seven miles south- 
west of Dallas, on the Braxos River and on the 
Texas Central, tbe Mnsoiin, Kansas & Texas, 
tbs Saint Lome Southwestern, the Missouri 
Pacific, and the Southern Pamfie railroads 
There is a well-equipped airport, Rich Field 
Water with medicinal propotaee obtained 
from artesian wells makes tha city a popular 
health resort. It is surronnded by an agri- 
cultural end stock raising district, and is the 
center of o huge wholesale bnnness Thera 
are gram elevators, floor mills, cotton and 
woolen mills, foundries, machine shops, bot- 
tling works and packing houses Notable 
braidings ora the Waco Natatonum, a Fed- 
eral braiding, a Carnegie Library, court- 
house end Masonic Temple Baylor Univer- 
sity, Sacred Heart Acndany, and Panl Qmnn 
College are located here 

Waco was laid oat in 1849 and was in- 
corporated the next year It bos adopted 
the city manager form of government Pop- 
ulation, 1920, 38,600, in 1930, 6^848, a gam 
of 87 per cent v 

WADAL wak'di, formerly a native state 
in the central port of Africa, annexed to the 
French Congo in 1009 Tbe boimdana are 
indefinite, but tha area » estimated at I70 r 
000 square miles The surface is mostly of a 
desert character, but there ora oases scattered 
through the region, end in tome sections 
there are fertile tracts covered with forests 
The population, estimated at 2,000,000, is 
composed chiefly of negroes end Arabs, who 
are Mohamm edans The capital is Abeshr, 
and it is connected with Ben gear! fay caravan 
rente 

WAGES, ino'yur, o bet, also something 
staked on any uncertain outcome of an issue, 
snob as toe result of a contest, or the m- 
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evitable alternative in events, such ai elections 
and the weather The party whose opinion 
proves to be correct receives what has been 
staked by both. By statutes of England, 
Scotland and the United States, all contracts 
or agreements, whether oral or in wntmg, de- 
pending on wagers, are null and void, and 
money due thereon eannot be recovered in any 
court of law. A wager u therefore called 
a debt of honor, am es it cannot be collected 
except through the good faith of the parties 
WAGES, Wju In modem indnstry 
production requires land, capital and labor 
The payment far land ia rent; the payment 
for capital ia interest, and the payment for 
labor is wage* In the common meaning of 
the term wages is the money one man re- 
ceives fin: working far another Wages may 
be classified ai notamal and real Nominal 
wages are the wages expressed in money, or 
as an absolute quantify, aa five dollars a day 
Beal wages denote the pm-chasing value of 
the money received. To lHuitrete. If the 
cost of living advances and a laborer’s wage 
remains the same, hia real wage is lowered 
If a bricklayer who received five dollars a 
day during a certain year recaved the mu 
wage m a later year whan living costa wen 
60 per cent greater, his real wage then was 
only two-thirds of what it was in the first 
instance; To enable him to mmntswi W 
standards, his later wage would have to be 
increased to seven and one-half doll are. 

Difference m Wages In eoanmmos, labor 
is considered as a commodity, the same aa 
land, holding material or wheat, and ana of 
the ehief causes in fixing wages is the law of 
supply and demand, other eonditioni being 
equal. When there ere more laborers than 
production requires, wages will be low, when 
laborers are scares, producers bid for their 
services, and wages are high Wages in some 
occupations an higher than m others be- 
came of the nature of the occupation Per- 
manency of occupation, for instance, is an 
important factor in fixing wages One can 
afford to work for a lower wage at an occu- 
pation which furnishes employment the year 
round than at on occupation which furnishes 
employment only part of the time Skilled 
labor commands higher wages flwn unskill ed 
labor, and dangerous occupations higher than 
those not considered as dangerous 
Wages and Profit Sharing. Many large 
firms distribute periodically among their em- 
ployes a certain per cent of them profits 


Prom the viewpoint of economics, their share 
of profit should not be considered aa wages, 
but from the practical viewpoint of both 
employer and employe it ia considered aa so 
ranch additio n a l compensation) or so ranch 
increase of the laborer’* share of production 

Inflnmwo of Labor Organisations Labor 
organizations have in many instances secured 
higher wages for their members then could 
have been secured without organisation, be- 
cause the organisation can resort to col- 
lective bargaining and force upon employers 
terms that the workmen individually cannot 
secure On the other hand, the uniformity 
of wages Bras secured may work injustice to 
the most efficient laborers, who under indi- 
vidual initiative could increase their output 
and an thus deprived of thor full share of 
prodnobon. 

The Wage Problem. The problem of 
wages is always before the industrial world, 
and it ra the supreme cause of conflict be- 
tween capital and labor Hbero no those 
who behove But capital and labor ora and 
■nr mat be antagonistic, and that the capi- 
talist class should be dispossessed of them 
pr operty The socialists claim But all 
sources of production should be the property 
of the state and that Bie laborer should re- 
ceive all the profits for his work Present 
legislation is toward more settled relations 
between capital and labor, and toward jut 
compensation of laborers. 

BAM Articles* Consult tbs following 
titles tor additional information 
Catdt&l Profit 

Labor Organ isation* Socialism 

WASHES, vahg' nur, Wheslu Bhjhabd 
( 1813-1888), a German composer, poet and 
miscellaneous writer, 
bom at Leipzig He 
received bis educa- 
tion at Leipzig and 
Dresden and after 
1834 filled various 
musical engagmfs 
at Magdeburg, Bigaj 
and Eomgsberg Ini 
1839 be went to Pa- 
ris and London and 
there composed ha 
operas Sinn and 
The Flying Dvtch- 

success oe toe operas . 

Banned him {he eondnetozsbip at the Royal 
Open of Dresden in 1843 He joined the 
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insurrectionary movement of 1848 and ms 
compelled to exile himself Until his return 
to Germany, in 1864, he spent most of his 
tune m Switzerland, Italy, Pans and London 
Hu Tannhaatcr and Lohengrin appeared m 
1845 and 1850, respectively The king of 
Bavana, Loots H, became an enthnsustis 
patron of Wagner, and the theater at 
Beneath, especially bnilt for Wagner by the 
eontnbnhons of Wagner societies throngfa- 
ont the world, was chiefly supported from 
the king’s pnrse Here the fomons tetralogy 
Her fling ice XtMungen, consisting of Dai 
Bheingoli, Die IT Mitre, Siegfried and Gol- 
teriammerung was first performed m 1876 
Abont a year before his death Wagner wrote 
Partifal, which has since been produced with 
emphatic success He gave to hu works a 
national character by selecting hu snbjects 
from old German legends Hu theory, 
founded npon the ideas of Glnek and Webs, 
was that m a perfect musical drama, the three 
arts, poetry, music and dramatic representa- 
tion, should be welded together into one well- 
balanced whole His particular views on 
music are embodied m a well-known work, 
entitled Oper mi Drama See Orau 
WAG'ON, a four-wheeled vehicle drawn 
by one or mote hones and used for carrying 
passengers or merchandise In cities they 
have been almost entirely displaced by motor 
tracks Wagons ate constructed of a great 
variety of pntterns, the body being adapted 
to the particular use for wbeh the vehicle u 
intended Farm wagons have long rectangu- 
lar boxes, so made that they can be taken ofl! 
or put on the gear at will Most of these 
wagons may also have the ranmng-geer ex- 
tended or shortened to suit tbs purpose for 
which the wagon is needed Road wagons 
have a light running-gear, springs and 
upholstered seats For practical!} every pur- 
pose, even in ratal districts, the motor ve- 
hicle u supplanting the wagon See CiKBUUE 
WAGTAIL, a group of buds so called 
from their habit of jerking them long tails 
when running or perching Though several 
species ere common m Europe, rarely u the 
bird seen in the United States The wag- 
tails frequent muddy lands and pastures, 
running rapidly along the edge of water and 
catching the insects they find there A spe- 
cies of wagtail breeds on the coasts of Alaska 
m summer, making its nest of woven roots 
and grasses on or near tha ground The eggs 
ere white with brown spots 


WAITS, Uosauov Shock (1816-1888), 
an eminent American jurist, bom at Lyme, 
Coon He graduated at Tale in 1837 and was 
admitted to the bar two years later He 
practiced successfully m Maumee City and 
Toledo* Ohio, was elected to the legislature 
and in 1871 was sent to Geneva aa United 
States counsel in the Alabama case Piwu- 
dent Grant appointed him to succeed Salmon 
P Chose as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1874 He held 
the position until hu death, winning esteem 
for hu impartiality and learning Among 
the important questions presented to the 
Supreme Court and decided during Chief 
Justice Waite's term were those affecting 
polygam}, election laws, the civil rights of 
negroes, the Bell telephone case, the power 
of removal hy the President and the Chicago 
anarchist eases 

WASH, the name given to the custom of 
holding vigil over the dead during tha night 
preceding burial While it u a part of tha 
practice of numerous religions, m America 
it u witnessed only among Roman Catholics 
The waits originally was observed in the 
Chnrch of England, it had nothing to do 
With death, bat waa observed with prayer 
and surging to commemorate the anniversary 
or consecration and dedication of the pariah 
chnrch 

WAKE ISLAND, a tiny coral island in 
the Psofle Ocean designated as a regular 
station on the air line from California to 
Manila It has nearly 2,000 miles west of 
Hawaii, and belongs to the United States 
Next to Guam it u the farthest outpost of 
the rtpnblio before the Philippine Islands 
are reached Wake u 1,200 miles southwest 
of Midway Islands, 1,450 miles northeast of 
Gum, and abont 2^950 miles from Manila 
The island u not attractive, but its loeabon 
u favorable for a communications depot 
There u a wireless plant, and as a station 
on the air line it will be equipped with emer- 
gency repair shops See map, article Piano 
Ocean 

WAKE-ROBI1T, another name for the tad- 
hum (wh ich see ) 

WALDENSEB, viol den' sea, a Christian 
sect founded in the twelfth century by Peter 
Waldo, a rich merchant of Lyons, France 
About 1170 Waldo gave away hu goods and 
hu money to the poor and began preaching 
a life of poverty, chastity and obedience 
While hidding to the Roman Catholic 
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us behaved file people should be preached to 
m their own dialects, that religions writings 
should be translated into their language, and 
that each men ehonld be bv own interpreter 
of the Bible His followers, known as “file 
poor Hen of Lyons,” suffered many perse- 
cutions, and m 1231 were excommunicated 
by the Pope. Their chief strongholds then 
bb now, were the Cotban Alps, southwest of 
Turin Since 1848 they hare had the same 
religions and political right* aa other reli- 
gious eeets in Italy, where they number about 
12,000 Branches at file Church have been 
established in Argentina, Uruguay and the 
United States. 


ALES, iMylt, the email <«t 
division of Great Britain, 
situated in the south- 
western part of the island, 
fo rming a peninsula be- 
tween Bristol Channel, on 
the south, and the Irish 
Sea, an file north It has 
an area of 7,466 square 
miles, or a little less than 
that of New Jersey Pop- 
ulation, 1831, 2468,874 
Ite surface is mountainous 
in the north, where the 
ranges are an extension 
of those of England The 
country is non in min- 
erals, particularly eoal, 
iron, copper and slate, 
and to these Wain owes its ehief wealth 
The eoal trade is the moat important and 
extensive, and the city of Cardiff on the 
Bristol Channel is erne of the largest eoal 
porta m the world The presence of coal 
and non ore has given rise to extensive iron 
and steel works, and there are also important 
copper plants Other manufactures include 
woolen goods, especially flannel, coarse cloth 
and homery 

Previous to the Homan occupation, Wales 
appeara to have been inhabited by n mixture 
of primitive Iberians and invading Celts 
During the latter part of the Roman occupa- 
tion one of the four provinces into which the 
entire island was divided included Wales and 
was called Bnlanma Btetmda Alter the 



invasion of the Saxons the country acquired a 
distinctly national character, becoming the 
refuge of the Celts, or early Britons, who 
were gradually driven to the west The 
country was conquered in the thirteenth 


century by Edward I, who made his eldest 
son Pnnee of Walra, a title that has ever smee 
been conferred upon the hem to the British 
erown. Succeeding fine date there occurred 
a number of national uprisings, and the 
struggle for independence m Wales waa not 
entirely suppressed fall 1636, when the coun- 
try became incorporated with England, and 
its inhabitants received all the privileges of 
English subjects The language is Welsh, 
which is a branch of the Celtic, different from 
that used by the Insh and the Scotch High- 
landers The political and educational sys- 
tems of Walee are identical with those id 
England See BzrouwD, Grist Braunr; 
Ctltb 

WALES, Panto* ot, a British title borne 
by the eldest eon of the British monarch 
It waa flzat conferred by Edward I on hie ami, 
at the tone of hie aonqueet of the pnnmpeliiy 
of Wales. Edward HI waa never Pnnee of 
Wales, bnt the title hue been conferred on all 
the stale heirs apparent to the English throne 
from the fame of Edward the Bleak Pnnee, 
son of Edward in The title is not heredi- 
tary, bnt m purely honorary ; it does not pass 
to the holder antamafaeally, but must be eon- 
f erred with appropriate ceremony. It nn- 
phes no power or authority, and the accom- 
panying income is voted by Parliament 

As heir to the erown of Scotland, the 
Pnnee of Walee hears the titles of Proms 
and High Steward of Seotlaud, Duke of Both- 
mg. Kart of Oamok, Boros of Bm/retc, and 
Lori of the Isles. 

Th e title wee bestowed on the present Ed- 
ward TUI m June, 1910, three monthB after 
his father, Geor ge Y , ascended the throne 
Unless Edward Vt-U mamas and ie given 
a son, there will be no Pnnee of Walee dur- 
ing hie ragn. 

WALHALLA, wtIisU'% or TEMPLE 
OP FAME, a magnificent marble palace 
erected in 1880, near Bstubon, Bavaria, by 
Iodwig I The building, 116 by 248 feel 
in sue, is m a style similar to Greek Done 
The pediments and fnese contain sculptures 
representing scenes from the early history 
of the Teutonic peoples, and inside are busts 
of noted Germans The building ie named 
for WalhaHa, the mythologies! ball of fit* 
Norse deities 

WALKER, Pbahqxb hvA*i (1840-1897), 
aa A men nan eeonomut end at nturtwi a a , born 
at Boston, Haas, the eon of Amasa Walker 
He graduated at Amherst College and after- 
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ward (bulled lair He served in the Union 
army in the Cml War and ma made briga- 
dier general for gallantly at ChsnceUoimlle, 
where he ma wounded From 1865 to 1867 
he taught Latin and Greek at Willuton Sem- 
inary, and in 1869 he ms appointed chief 
of the bnram of atahetics at Washington 
As supervisor of the eensna of 1870, as 
Umted States Indian Commissioner in 1872 
and (bom 1873 to 1881) as professor of 
political economy in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Tale College, he rendered dis- 
tinguished service In 1881 he became presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology He published many storks, includ- 
ing volumes on the Indian Question, Political 
Economy, The Wagco Question, Honey, In- 
ternational Bimetallism and The Making of 
the Nation 

WALSHS, Wiujam (1824-1860), an 
American adventurer, notorious as a leader 
of several filibustering expeditions He mi 
born at Kaihnlle, Tenn , and ma graduated 
at the University of Neshnlle After a 
course m law he was admitted to the bar, 
and later he studied medicine at the uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and Heidelberg On 
his return to America he engaged in jour- 
Dalian 

In the summer of 1853 Walker organised 
an expedition to conquer the state of Sonora, 

Mex Forced to fee from Mexico on ac- 
count of a lock of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, he ms arrested by United States au- 
thorities at San Diego, and ms tried for 
violating neutrality, bat ms acquitted Ha 
then conducted expeditions m Nicaragua and 
Costa Biea, and each time ms driven out 
After several attempts to conquer Honduras, 
be ms compelled to surrender to the Hon- 
duran government, ms condemned by court 
martial and executed Sea Farararca 

WALKBEVHUE, Oxr , on the Canadian 
National, the Wabash, the Michigan Central 
and the Para Marquette railways, one and 
one-half mile from Windsor, and directly 
across the mer from Detroit Steamship 
lines ran to Fort William, Port Arthur, 
Montreal and intermediate points The in- 
dustries of the town are supplied by Niagara 
electric power; there are vanish and pamt 
factories, wire fence works, bridge works, 
tobacco, slothing and chemical works, and 
manufactories of automobile bodies and trim- 
mings, furnaces, castings and marine en- 
gines Population, 1931, 10,105 


WALLACE 

WALKING STICK, a name applied to a 
group of curiously -shaped insects, winch 
closely resemble a small branch mill twigs 
In the southeastern part of the Umted States 
is found a typical species The individuals 
have long, slender bodies end long, thin lege 
They are green in summer, but tarn brown 
a autumn, thus protected foam detection 
they escape all hut the closest scrutiny The 
local names are deiiFe hone and mule killer. 
Bee Leif Insects, Protective Coloration. 

WALLACE, Awed Busan, (1822-1913), 
an English naturalist, horn at Usk, Mon- 
mouthshire, and educated at Hertford Gram- 
mar School He 
spent many years 
in traveling, espe- 
cially in South 
America and the 
Asiatic islands, and 
the valuable mate- 
rial collected in 
then scientific ex- 
plorations he em- 
bodied in Treacle 
on the Amacon and 
Bio Negro, Tbs 
Malay Archipelago, 

Trap real Nature and The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals His observation of 
animal life and his philosophical nature led 
bun to investigations which resulted m the 
formulation of a theory of natural selection 
and evolutionary development Before Dar- 
win gave hie famous work to the world Wal- 
lace bad published his Speculation on tbs 
Origin of Speeice Hu shin in establish- 
ing the theory of evolution has been acknowl- 
edged by Darwin But while Darwin, rahu 
later editions of the Origin of Speciee, some- 
what modified his ongmcl eondnoone, Wal- 
lace, la a lata work; Banoinum, on Exposi- 
tion of the Theory of Natural Selection, with 
Some of etc Applications, strongly innate 
upon the complete controlling power of these 
primary laws and conditions Moreover, he 
differs from Dnrwm on the subject of the 
intellectual, moral end spiritual nature of 
man Ha contends foot foe higher faculties 
have hem developed, not under the law of 
natural selection, but under a higher law, 
which has eome in imperceptibly, and he 
maintains that the Darwinian theory, in- 
stead of opposing, "lands a decided support 
to a belief in the spiritual nature of man” 
He claimed to he a true Darwinian 
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WALLACE, Emus (1875-1832), an Eng- 
lish newspaper man and novelist who leaned 
Inn books with almost incredible rapidity 
He was a war correspondent and special 
wider for London papers before turning ex- 
clusively to the more formal literary field 
His noWs, most of them mystery stones, 
were often written at the rate of one in ten 
days or two weeks, and in all they totalled 
more than 160 Though showing evidence of 
homed c omp osition, they found an immense 
sale in all English -up asking countries Wal- 
lace was engaged to write for American mov- 
ing-picture producers in 1881, in Holly- 
wood, Calif, while engaged on scenarios, ho 
died in the following year 

WALLACE, Lawis (1827-1805), an 
American soldier and novelist, generally 
known as Lew Wallace He was bom in 
Brooksvdle, Ind , received a common sohool 
education and began the study of law, which 
he praatund at intervals m Crawfordsville, 
Ind He took part m the Mexican War, with 
rank of lieutenant, and was a member of the 
Indiana state legislature m 1848 At the 
outbreak of the Civil War ha entered the 
service as colonel of an Indiana regiment, 
was appointed brigadier-general in 1861 and 
was made major-general for distinguished 
services at Port Donelson in 1862 He was 
removed from command by Hallaok, but was 
rein st a t ed by Grant He was sent to Mexico 
on secret diplomatic service in 1886, was 
dented governor of New Maxine in 1878 and 
was made minister to Turkey m 1881 His 
best-known works are Ben Bur, The Four 
Bed, The Pnnoe of India and The Boyhood 
of Christ 

WALLACE, Wnuui, Sir (about 1272- 
1305), the first of the great Scottish patriots, 
a man of herculean pr o portions and strength 
and possessing in a high degree those quali- 
ties of leadership which made his name 
famous The kmg of England deposed the 
Scottish king m 1286 and placed over Scot- 
land a guard of English soldiers Wallace 
one day quarreled with end killed one of 
these soldiers, and escaped He gathered a 
band of Hig h l a nd ers and began a guerilla 
warfare on the Engb«h 

After ooDeetmg a considerable force, he 
was besieging the castle of Dundee when he 
heard that Surrey and Crssangham wen 
advancing upon Starling with a large army. 
He met them m the vicinity of that town 
and gained a complete victory (1287) After 


tins Wallace gained the title of guardian 
of tiie kingdom and conducted a series of 
organised raids mto England In 1288 
Edward I entered Scotland, and Wallace 
retired before him, wasting the oountry, but 
he was at length overtaken at Palkirk and 
was compelled to fight, after a gallant re- 
sistance, he was defeated He succeeded in 
escaping, and little is known of his move- 
ments thenceforth He was excluded from 
the peace granted by Edward to the Scots 
in 1304, and whan he fell into the hands of 
the English he was conveyed to London and 
there executed as a traitor, though it was ad- 
mitted that he had never sworn fealty to 
England 

WALLA WALLA, woto wol'a, Wash, 
commercial center of the southeastern part 
at the state, county aeat of Walla Walla 
County, situated 200 miles southwest of 
Spokane on the Walla Walla River, and the 
Northern Pacific and Union Pamfio railroads 
There is an airport It is thirty miles east 
of the navigable Columbia River, and a 
hard-surfaoed road has been constructed from 
Walla Walla to Wallnla, tbs nearest port, to 
aozmeet with boat lines Walla Walla is 
beautifully located in the midst of a fertile 
valley which produces 6,000,000 bushels of 
wheat annually, besides extensive fruit, vege- 
tables, hve stock and dairy and poultry 
products 

Whitman College, located here, has been 
ertahhahed eighty yean and is one of the 
best known institutions of higher education m 
the Northwest Another well-known school is 
Walla Walla College The eity has a state 
armory, the state prison, and a veterans’ hos- 
pital 

Walla Walla, a term which meene rushing 
water, grew up about a military post, es- 
tablished in 1856, end was at first known as 
Step toe City In 1868 it was chartered un- 
der the present name The commission fonn 
of government is m operation Population, 
1820, 15,503, in 1830, 16,976 

WALLBNSTBIN, vdhronstms, or 
WALD STEIN, Atwuwhb Eusebius Wbs- 
bb, von, Duke of Fnedland, Sagan and 
Mecklenburg (1583-1634), a famous leader 
in the Thirty Years’ War, born at Hermame, 
in Bohmua, of poor but noble parentage 
He was educated m a Jesuit College and at 
the universities of Padua, Altdorf and Bo- 
logna Through a wealthy marriage he be- 
came prominent in offami in Bohemia Far 
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nulitar} service agamst Venice in 1817 lie 
w made a count and commissioned a colo- 
nel He took service u the Austrian army 
in the struggle against the Turks, and when 
the Thirty Tears’ War broke out in Bohe- 
mia (1618), he joined the imperial forces 
against his native country 

In September, 1630, owing to the jenlousi 
of the nobles and the license of his follow- 
ers, ha was depmed of all command and re- 
tired to bis duchy of Fnedland, until the 
emperor was compelled to seek his aid 
against Gustavos Adolphus Wallenstein 
then obtained almost absolute power, and 
his behavior thenceforth leaves no doubt 
that the emperor’s interests wore second to 
Ins own, and that he would not have hesitated 
to join the emperor's enemies, to secure Ins 
own independence and the crown of Bohe- 
mia After some partial successes ha en- 
countered the long of Sweden at Ldtsen in 
1632, and m the battle which took place Wal- 
lenstein was defeated and Gustavos was 
killed Wallenstein had unsuccessfully 
treated on his own account with the Swedish 
king, and he now secretly reopened negotia- 
tions with France and the German princes, 
occasionally taking the field to display his 
military power The court at Vienna was 
well aware of his donble dealing, but the 
emperor was not strong enough to remove 
him, and he therefore had him assassinated 
Sea Thimt Yeses’ Wan. 

WALLFLOWER, n shrubby herb, belong- 
ing to the mustard family, native to South- 
ern Europe, so called because it is often 
found growing among the stones of fallen 
walls It thrives m dry soil and gravel and 
grows well on stony cliffs The flowers in 
the wild state are invariably yellow, under 
cultivation they exhibit a variety of colors 
A red specimen is known as bleeding heart 
Heartsease and gillyflower are other names 
fay which tin plants are known The fra- 
grant, velvety flowers are much admired, 
and have gained for the plant a place m 
Northern hothouses 

WALL OF CHINA, The Gbeas See 
Geeat Win or Cbika 

WALLOONS, tool loom', a Celtic race in- 
habiting Southern Belgium They are the 
descendants of the anaent Belgae and re- 
semble the French more thnn they do the 
Germane, being short and mostly of dark 
complexion Their language, also colled Wal- 
loon, is a French dialect, retaining numerous 


Gallic words, but it vanes somewhat in the 
different provinces There ore about 2,760,- 
000 Walloons now in Belgium 
WALL PAPER, paper used for decor- 
ating the walls and ceilings of rooms It was 
invented by the Chinese abont 2,000 yean 
ago, but was unknown elsewhere until about 
the year 1350, when importations from China 
reached Europe The first factory for its 
manufacture in Europe was bmlt m France 
in 1750 The French still call it papier 
paint, because for many years in that conn- 
try it was hand-painted It came into quick 
popularity in Europe as a substitute for the 
expensive tapestnes, brocades, and velvets 
that were the wall adornments of the wealthy 
Today more wall paper is made m the United 
States than m any other country, its produc- 
tion then retching 325,000,000 rolls a year, 
enough to pnt a halt almost sixty times 
around the world European manufacturers 
still adhere quite largely m choice of pat- 
terns to copies of tapestries and histone and 
mythological designs, but American stylists 
specialise in new designs, one Amencan man- 
ufacturer produces about 3,000 differmt 
styles of prints The design in the sheet, 
which is printed on presses resembling print 
ing presses, is repeated at intervals, and 
whan the paper-hanger puts it on the wall ha 
is aarefol to m atch the pattern 
WAIL STREET, the center of financial 
operations m the United States, so called 
from the street m lower New York City, 
upon which ore loeated the New York Stock 
Exchange, the Consolidated Exchange and 
nnmerons banking institutions that figure 
largely in the money market The street 
itself extends from Broadway to East River, 
following the line of the old mty wall bmlt 
by Governor Peter Stnyvesant in 1653 to 
protect the town from possible attacks by 
the Tndisws This wall, repaired and re- 
placed from time to tune, formed for fifty 
years the northern boundary of the fntnre 
metrop olis of the Western world 
WALNUT, wautfnut, a farms including 
about twelve species of beautiful trees, most- 
ly natives of North America and Asia The 
three best-known species in America are the 
Enghth, or Persian walnut, the track walnut 
and the white walnut, or butternut 
The English, or Persian walnut is a native 
of Persia and the Himalaya region, and u 
extensively cultivated on the California coast 
and in Southern Europe It is a bande m* 
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tree, attaining a height of from sixty to 
unety feet It Jidda a sweet sap, some- 
what like that of the sugar maple The ant, 
which grows m a this, wrinkled, two-valved 
shell, has a high food value, being a greater 
hast producer than almost any kmd of meat 
The unripe note are much used for making 
pukla and ketchups The wood called 
Circassian walnut, is vahmhle for cabinet 
wo A It has been much used for interior 
flushing and for furniture, but is becoming 
rare A beautiful brown dye obtained from 
the bark and the husks of the nuts has been 
much employed in staining lighter woods 

The nuts, which are encased in a woody 
shell, an deliciously flavored, but are of 
comparatively little eommareul importance 
because the oil m them soon becomes rancid 

WALPOLE, vxtwfpdU, Hohaob, Sir, 
fourth Earl of Orford (1717-1797), an Eng- 
lish man of letters, the son of Sir Robert 
Walpole He received his education at Cam- 
bridge, and following his graduation spent 
several years in travel In 1741 ha entered 
Parliament His first publication was A 
Catalogue of Nopal and Noble Author*, 
which was followed m 1764 fay The Cattle of 
Otranto, a romance abounding m mys t e ry , 
which was at the tame of its publication very 
popular Walpole is, however, chiefly re- 
membered for hiB Letters, which give enter- 
taimng pictures of the society of his day. 
While m general these pictures are true 
to life, they contain many lnaeenraaas 

WALPOLE, Hugh (1884- ), an Eng- 

lish novelist, biographer, and lecturer, bom 
m New Zealand end educated at Cambridge 
University When he turned to literature, 
fau first novel, The Wooden Bone, waa not 
well received Undaunted, he followed tins 
effort with others which won him great favor, 
and brought rare perfection of style Prob- 
ably Ins most famous works are the sanee of 
Bogus Berne * novels In addition to more 
than a dozen hooks of fiction, he wrote sev- 
eral volumes for children, with Jeremy as 
the leading character in each, and biogra- 
phies of Joseph Conrad and Anthony Trol- 
lope In Canada and the United States he 
made timely appearances on the lecture plat- 
form. 

WALPOLE, Robbs, Sir, first Earl of 
Oxford (1676-1746), an English statesman 
He was educated at Eton and at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, soceeeded to Ins father's 
estate m 1700 and entered Parliament as 


member tor Castle Rising. In 1703 he waa 
elected for King’s Iynn, became an active 
member of the Whig party and soon dis- 
tinguished himself by his business capacity 
and by lna ease m debate. He waa succes- 
sively Secretary of War, paymaster of the 
forces and Pint Lord of the Treasury, Chan- 
cellor of tiie Exchequer and Prune Minister 
This latter office he held for over twenty- 
one years, and, dnrmg his long administra- 
tion the Hanoverian secession became firmly 
established, owing largely to Ins prudence 
and political sagacity. 
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WALRUS, wot tub, a. marine flesh-eating 
mammal, related to the seel, and inhabiting 
the colder climates It is larger and heavier 
than the seal, and when flail-grown will meas- 
ure twelve feet in length, and weigh about 
2)000 pounds Whan young, it is covered with 
thick, doll brown for, but as it gels older 
this falls out, and when full-grown the wal- 
rus has practically no fur or hair on fan 
wrinkled skin. The most characteristic fea- 
ture of the walrus family is the pur of 
large pointed tasks (canine teeth) which 
project downward from the upper jaw. 
These tasks ate of solid ivory, and are often 
I from 20 to 80 inches m length They an 

used both as tools and os weapon^— to dig up 

clams and other food, to ebmb on ice and 
rocks, and to defend themselves from foes, 
specially from the polar hear, them chief 
enemy Two species arc found, one in the 
Atlantic— in Greenland and Labrador, one 
m tile Psafio — in tbs islands of Bebnng See, 
but their numbers are diminishing rapidly 
They are hunted for their hides end oil, and 
for ivory, and by tile natives on. the Arctic 
coasts for food Etey are either killed with 
the nfie or taken, with harpoons 
WALTHAM, woftkam. Mass., a city m 
Middlesex County, ten miles west of Boston, 
on tiie Charles River. It manufactures more 
watches than, any other oily in Massachu- 
setts; its watch ftetoriss are among the 
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Ingest in the -world There ere also huge 
cotton nulls, shoe factories, paper-bag mills, 
machine shape and foundries It has a state 
armory and a public library It me origi- 
nally a port of Watertown, but me made a 
separate town in 1738 The mayor-conn ml 
form of government is m operation Popu- 
lation, 1820, 30,881, m 1980, 39,247. 

WALTON, unufton, Isaak (1593-1683), 
the author of the famous Compleat Angler, 
a treatise on fishing For a number of j ears 
he ms m business in London, as a linen 
draper according to some accounts , ns an iron- 
monger according to others He retired at 
the age of titty and devoted his remaining 
forty Tears to a life of cultured ease and 
pleasure His first edition of The Compleat 
Angler appeared m 1053 It is to his ex- 
quisite delineations of mini scenery, the 
ease and unaffected humor of his dialogue 
and the delightful simplicity of his style 
that The Compleat Angler owes its charm 

WALTZ, uairhs f a dance of Bohemian 
origin, executed with a rapid whirling mo- 
tion, the gentleman having ha arm round 
his partner's mist The music is written 
in triple tune and consists of phrases of 
eight or sixteen bars Several of then 
phrases an now usually united, to prevent 
monotony Johann Strauss and his sou of 
the same name ore the most noted com- 
posers of waltzes The tain d deux temps 
is a form of waltz in which two steps on 
made to eaeh bar of three heats Obuiaal 
waltzes arc musical compositions in waits 
farm, not intended for dance tunes Of 
this style the composer Chopin is the greatest 
master 

WAMFANOAG, team pond 'ag, a tnbe 
of Algtmqnum Indians who once occupied the 
lands east of Nairagonsatt Boy, os far north 
as Massachusetts Their number wai reduced 
from 80,000 to barely 1,000 by a fearfnl 
epidemic, and n subsequent war with the 
whites resulted m their complete destruction 
Hassnsoit and his son Philip were famous 
men of the tnbe See Mabbaboit, Kina 
Philip 

WAMPUM, uont'ptm, white and purple 
shell beads used for ornament and circulated 
in colonial days os money among Indian 
tnbes east of tbs Mississippi Become of 
the fixed value given to wampum strings, 
they came to be accepted by the New Eng- 
land colonists in exchange for their own 
coins In some localities six wampum beads 


equaled a penny It was the custom of the 
Indiana to weave wampum beads into belts, 
in such a manner that the figures formed 
permanent records Few transactions of any 
sort were considered complete without the 
passing of the bells, and wampum records 
were invariably used m the ratification of 
treaties Many wampum belts of batons 
importance ore praened m tbs state 
arrfmes at Albany, New York 

WANAMAKER, uahn'aaaltir, John 
( 1838-1922), an Amen-an merchant, cap- 
italist and philanthropist He was bom in 
Philadelphia, Pa, and there received a com- 
mon school education and began bis busmen 
career as errand boy m a book store, later 
he was a salesman, and m 1881 he established 
a clothing bouse, which he enlarged into a 
general department store in 1876 In 1896 
he opened a branch in Now York City 

He helped to organize the Christian Com- 
mission, which assisted the soldiers during 
the Civil War, was chairman of several re- 
lief committees, and was prominent in the 
management of the Centennial Exposition. 
Wnnamafeer was appointed Postmaster-Gen- 
eral m 1889 and performed his duties with 
energy and administrative ability He also 
took great interest in religions work and 
actively supported the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association As one of the founders of 
the Presbyterian Hospital and Bethany Dis- 
pensary, as originator and president of the 
first Fenny Savings Bank and as a donor to 
numerous charities he was one of the most 
influential men of his farm, 

WANDERING JEW A legend, wall 
known in almost all parts of the Cbnstum 
world, says that while Christ was on his way 
to Calvary, beating ha atom, he was mocked 
by a Jew, who told him not to rest, but to 
hurry on with ha burden In reply, Christ 
said, "I go, bnt thou shalt tarry till 1 00100 ” 
In consequence, the man has contained since 
to wander about the earth He p oases 
through his lifetime like any ordinary man, 
till he reaches one hundred yean, and then 
he stiffen a terrible sickness, after which he 
cornea forth again young This legend baa 
been the subject of many literary works in 
prose, poetry and the drama. The moat 
notable novel is The WanAemg Jew by 
Engene Sne 

WANDERING JEW, a creeping plant 
with gloegy leaves having a silvery sheen and 
often a purplish east It grows in almost 
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any soil, and even m water, and the per- 
nstensy with which it lives and its manner 
of growth are responsible for the name The 
plant grows and spreads rapidly and is 
used to advantage m Imaging baskets and 
along the sides of window hazes In the 
warmer of the temperate climates the plants 
live out of doors and often attain a length 
of several yards 

WAPTTL Ses Ess, 

WAR, water, a contest between nations or 
states (international war), or between parties 
m file same state (civil war), earned on by 
florae of anna It penally arises m the first 
ease from disputes about territorial posses- 
sions and frontiers, unjust dealings with the 
subjects of one state by another, eeonomio 
co mp et i tion and o ppi e m on, questions of race 
and sentiment, jealousy of military prestige 
or mere lost of conquest Nearly all civil 
wars are doe to the «t»i™ of rival contenders 
tor supreme power in the state, or to at- 
tempts to establish soma important point 
eonnestad with civil, religions or political 
liberty In all oases tee aim of cash oon- 
t ending party is to overt h row or weaken tee 
enemy, by the defeat or dmpersum of Ins 
army or navy, by the occupation of impor- 
tant parte at Ins country, or by tea mm of 
his commerce, thus cutting off Ins xesonrca s 
of recuperation In practically every in- 
stance, propaganda, mneh of it patently 
false, fans tee fever for c onflic t 

When war M earned into tee territ o ry 
of a hitherto friendly power, it is called an 
aggressive, at offensive, war; and whan ear- 
ned on to resist euch affiraasura, it is called 
defensive Previous to tee outbreak at hos- 


are oontrary to the rules of war, as are also 
bombarding an unprotected town, the use 
of poison and the employment of torture to 
extort information from an enemy Walks 
af art and the industries of pence are usually 
considered as exempt from destruction The 
World War, however, showed that m actual 
conflict all these rules may be disregarded by 
a wanton adversary. A remondcss and 
aroel nation breaks every humane rule, end 
its opponents may retort with "reprisals " 
The supreme problem before cmluafaon at 
tee prreent time is not tee mitigation, but 
the abolition of war 

When two nations are at war and it be- 
comes necessary for them to communicate, it 
is customary to request tee services of tee 
embassies of some neutral powers, and tee 
helligerente themselves do not meet until pre- 
liminary arrangements have been made by 
the neutrals, as, for instance, in tee Russo- 
Japanese War, negotiations ware earned on 
by the government of tee United States 
While terms of peace are being considered, 
or when for any reason the belligerents 
wish to meet, an armistice, or treat, la de- 
clared, during which there is a cessation of 
hostilities. 

Jt one nation completely conquers another, 
tba war ceases, though many matters must 
subsequent^ be Battled by a treaty or bv 
grant The World War peace treaty (ISIS) 
was tee latest of tee many notable agree- 
ments teat have followed ware since eml- 
ustion began While as a whole treaties are 
baaed on tee assnmphan teat teete will 
always be other ware, some of their pro- 
visions usually recognize the possibility of 


tilitiea between states, tba power taking the 
nutiatoiy step may issue a declaration of war, 
which now usually takes the form of an ex- 
planatory manifesto, addressed to neutral 
governments (see Wan, Dsauainos or). 

During tee progress of the struggle, cer- 
tain laws, usages or rights of war have some 
to be generally recognised, sate laws per- 
mit the destruction or capture of armed 
enemies, tec distraction of property likdy 
to be serviceable to teem, the stoppage of 
their channels of traffic end the appropria- 
tion of everything m an enemy's country 
necessary for tee support and subsistence of 
tee invading army. On tee other hand, 
though an enemy may be starved into sur- 
render, wounding, except m battle, mutila- 
tion and all cruel and wanton devastation 


preventing war. 

BdtM Articles. Consult the followlns 
titles for additional Information 


International Luw Neutrality 

WAB, DEOumiHOH or, a formal an- 
nouncement by one notion of ite intention te 
begin hostilities against another, or a state- 
mast recognising tee existence of a state of 
war between the two nations Under modern 
condition!, with snte facilities for rapid com- 
munication as the telephone, the wireless 
telegraph, the ocean cable, etc, actual war- 
fare is preceded by negotiations of longer 
or shorter duration It s o m etime s happens 
that hostilities begin wifhent a formal dec- 
laration, as in ease of tec Russo-Japanese 
War end Italy’s assault on Ethiopia A 
canmum procedure is for one nation to send 
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an ultimatum to the other, setting a definite 
fame for a reply In 1914, for example, 
Great Britain sent on ultimatum to Q annan y 
on August 4, demanding a reply to ite re- 
quest that Belgian neutrality be respected, 
and requiring an answer by midnight of the 
some day Germany’s failure to reply was 
followed by a war declaration on the part of 
Great Britain The war resolution by which 
the United States entered the World War 
was a statement that war existed between 
the two countries became of illegal acta on 
the part of Germany See Wah, World 
War 

WAR, Depabtuext or, that one of the 
executive departments of n g o ve rnm ent which 
has to do primarily with military affairs 
The chief of the department in the United 
States is the Secretary of War, who u a 
member of the President’s Cabinet He 
carries ont the orders of the President, who 
is commander in chief of the army The 
War Department consists of a number of 
different bureaus, oxer the chefs of which 
the Secretary boa general control The af- 
fairs of the War Department, however, are 
not confined strictly to military matters, for 
it exercises control over pensions, sea coast 
forts, nver and harbor improvements, tba 
military academy and the gov er n m ent of 
island possessions which require military 
s up ervi si on The principal bureau chiefs ere 
the adjutant-general, the inspector-general, 
the judge-ndvoente-geneml, foe quarter- 
master-general, the commirory-general, the 
sergeant-generid, the paymaster-general and 
the chiefs of ordnance, signal office, engineers 
and pensions The depart.-.; it was created 
by act of Congress in 1789 

WAR'BLESS, a family of tiny, inseet- 
catang buds, found throughout the western 
continent, About seienty species of which 
reach the United 8tates Their migration 
northward is made with great regularity, 
and in Hay and early June they ore commonly 
observed everywhere in the Northern states 
In nesting, however, most species seek the 
deep woods, some penetrating as for north- 
ward os the Hudson Boy and Yukon regions 
Nearly all spend the winter in the tropics 

Some of the better known species of 
warblers are the i/eUow warbler, or summer 
yellow bird, which remains about Northern 
homes and parks throughout tba summer, 
the Med and white warbler, which creeps 
abaat the branches of tress in early spring, 


tiie myrtle warbler, marked with four yellow 
patches on head, rump and wing, tile blaob- 
threstei green and the blaoh-throated blue 
warblers, the chat, the Americas redstart 
end the even bird Some warblers have fine 
singing voices, but the greeter number have 
only weak, lisping notes Their nests are 
usually cup-shaped, wo v en of twigs end 
grasses and placed in trees or hushes The 
eggs ere from three to five in number 

WARD, a minor who has been placed 
under a guardian appointed by the oouris 
and who becomes legidly responsible for the 
protection of his rights The child must 
obey his guardian, hB may not many with- 
out his consent and may not bring snit 
against him, though in eases of unjust treat- 
ment he may file a complaint with the court. 
In most cases wardship ceases with mar- 
riage and always when the word becomes of 
legal age See Gdaediar 

WARD See Mdrhupal Govebhmeht 

WARD, Arteuub See Biicrwus, Chasms 
Farrar 

WARD, Brjsiimrg Stuart Phblps 
( 1844-1911), an Amwncan author and phi- 
lanthropist, bom at Andover, Mass Be- 
sides lecturing and engaging in work for the 
advancement of women and for social re- 
forms, she also wrote a number of stones, 
including The Gates Ajar (1868), which 
paused through twenty editions in the year of 
its publication, Beyond the Gates, The Gates 
Between, Hedged In, The 8ilent Partner, 
The Story of Awe, A Singular Life and, in 
conjunction with her husband, the Rev 
Herbert D Word, Gome Forth and The 
Master of the Magicians. 

WARD, Mbs Humpbrt (1861-1920), one 
of the foremost woman novelists of twenbetb- 
centory England She was horn m Tas- 
mania and was reared and educated in Eng- 
land In 1878 she 
mamed Thomas Jagg- ^ 

Humphry Ward, a m£f~ t&w 

jounudut Matthew fljj? 

Arnold was her uncle 

After writing much jt Slfer 

for periodicals and 
publishing two works fl SjgjyL 

of fiction, which were 
not especially note- 
worthy, she brought vma hhuphby 
ont m 1888 Robert Ward 
Elsmere, e novel which became immensely 
popular and which won the favorable notice 
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of antics. Then followed The History of 
David Grieve, MareeUa, The Story of Berne 
Cottrell, Sir George Treesadg, Helbeek of 
Banmsdale, Eleanor, Lady Bote's Daughter 
The Homage of William AAe, The Gate of 
Bichard MsyneU, Bltham Bouse, Missing, 
Elisabeth's Campaign and Helena (1820) 
The principal enhaan passed on Hie 
Ward’s novels, especially on her earlier ones, 
is that the purpoee is made too prominent and 
that in all there is too greet snmlanty of lead- 
ing characters Bat her characters ere clear- 
ly drawn, her literary execution is excellent 
and her topics are always vital and tamely 

WARD, Jobs Qdtsot Adahs (1830- 
1810), one of the foremost American scalp- 
tors of Ins day, was bom at Urbina, Ohio. 
Before the Cml War he established him- 
self m New York, and became known for 
Ins portrait beets of notable people His 
atatnette The Freedman, made in 1888, was 
so popular that thousands of copies were 
sold, his Indian Hunter, which also makes 
a strong popular appeal, was the first piece 
of statuary erected m Central Park, New 
York City The Good Samaritan, a group 
commemorating the dueova^ of the efficacy 
of ether is an anaesthetic, is in Boston 
Ward’s bronze bust of Shakespeare, a eeated 
figure of Horace Greeley and statues of 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
are among his finest portrait statuary Ward 
was identified with the leading art orgsmxa- 
tiona of his tame and labored unremittingly 
to derate national ideals m the field of art 
endeavor 

WARFIELD, David (1868- ), an 

American actor who has achieved the highest 
aueceaa in several character portrayals He 
waa bom at Ban Franmseo and m that mfy 
began bu stage career at a local theater at 
the age of twenty-two He went to New 
York m 1890, in the ten years following he 
wss connected with the Hum Theater and 
with Weber and Fields’ Mnmo Hull Later 
attracting the attention of David Bdaseo, 
Warfield was starred m The Auctioneer, one 
of hie greatest sneoeaue He was eqnally 
successful m The Mime Matter, and this 
placed him in the front rank of Atnarixm 
acton Hie later performances have been 
m (he leading idle of Fie Return of Peter 
Gnmm and as ‘'Van der Deeken” in the 
play of the same name, baud on the legend 
of The Flying Dutchman. Warfield's im- 
personation of an eccentric hot kindly old 


gentleman, pathetic and eoorageons m mis- 
fortune, has never been excelled by any 
American actor. 

WARTTBR, Chabuss Dddlkt (1829- 
1900), an American editor and cntic, bom at 
Plainfield, Hass He received his degree at 
Hamilton College m 1862, was admitted 
to till bar and for a time practiced law m 
Chicago. Entering journalism, he became, 
m 1860, editor of the Hartford Press and 
later of the Courant As correspondent of 
American papers he made an extensive tour 
of Europe, mid on his return, m 1884, he 
became one of the editors of Harper's Xaga- 
eine, to which he contributed until hie death 
The first book by which ho attained prom- 
inence was My Hummer tn a Garden, a vol- 
ume of BketoheB, which wbb followed by 
Backlog Studies, Being a Boy end At We 
Were Baying Among Ins other works are 
The added Age, a diama m which he col- 
laborated with Samnal L. Clemens, and A 
Little Journey in the World, a novel with a 
moral purpose He edited the “American 
Hen of Letters’' series and A. Library of 
tie Worlds Beet Literature 

WARNER, Both (1743-1784), an Amer- 
ican soldier, one of the leaden of the Green 
Hon nt a m Boys, who opposed New York’s 
claim to toe New Hampshire grants Hewae 
elected bentenant-eolonel of the Green Moun- 
tam Boys in 1776, and the following year 
wee appointed eolonel of the continental 
regiment He received a colonel's eomuns- 
sum for the part be took m the capture at 
Crown Point He was in command at the 
Battle of Hubbardton and rendered efficient 
service m the Battle of Bennington In 
1782 he retired on aceonnt of ill health 

WAR OF 1812, the name given to the 
struggle between the United States and Great 
Britain in the years 1812-1814 The general 
cause of the war was tbs attitude of Greet 
Britain m relation to Amenism shipping 
Its olaunB to the Tight to board and seareh 
American vessels for foe purpose of impres- 
sing British citizens, found m foetr crews, 
into foe British service, its decrees end or- 
ders to foe detriment of American com- 
merce, its disregard of American protests, 
which had been a cause for grievance to the 
AmBniwwz for many yean, at last compelled 
than to attempt to secure reparation by force 
The same haughty actions regarding Amer- 
ican commerce had been taken by Frtnce, 
and it was kag a question as to which of foe 
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two powers the United States would fight 
fiat, hut the proximity of Canada, which 
seemed to offer an attractive Add for oon- 
qnest, and the old ill-foding toward England, 
resulting from the Devolution, finally caused 
the declaration of war against Great Britain, 
on Jane 18, 1812 Five days later the Brit- 
ish government withdrew the “Orders m 
Conned,” which had been probably the most 
objectionable features of the British policy, 
since they established a paper blockade of 
European ports and practically excluded 
American commerce from the seas 
At (he outset the land forces of the United 
States made little headway Great Britain, 
nth her vastly superior resources, was pre- 
pared for war, having been at war with 
France for many yean, while the United 
States government had drawn a shameful 
lack of appreciation of the dangers attend- 
ing the new republic and had allowed the 
navy and war departments to deteriorate 
almost out of existence The first military 
movement was that of General HnU, who in- 
vaded Canada with two thousand men, hat 
soon retreated before on inferior force under 
General Brock and sarrenderod at Detroit, 


navel history of the war was remarkable 
A mer i ca n valor on the tea made forever 
memorable soeh names as the Constitution 
(“Old Ironsides"), the TFup and others 
scarcely less notable. 

In the spring of 1813 General Dearborn, 
who had bWn placed at the head of affairs 
m the Northwest, invaded Canada for foe 
third time, with an army of 1,700 men, and 
captured Yo rk (T aranto). He was inhered 
by Generals Wilkinson and Hampton, who 
made an attempt to tabs Montreal, hut with- 
out sneeess In Hay an advance of the Brit- 
ish mto New York State was repulsed at 
Sacketfs Harbor, end in September Com- 
modore Perry fought the famous Battle of 
Lake Ene, by winch ho captured the moat 
important British fleet upon the Great lakes 
This victory enabled General Harrison to 
invade Canada There he defeated General 
Proctor, in the Battle of the Thames 

In 1814 General Jacob Brown again in- 
vaded Canada, captured the British Fort 
Ena and defeated foe force under General 
Hull at Chippewa Then followed foe Battle 
of Dandy’s Lane and the withdrawal of foe 
Amensans to Fort Ene, where they were 


August 16 In October of 
the same year, General Van 
Bcnsadaer made another in- 
vasion of Canada near Ning- 
ara Falls, and after foe 
Battle of Queenstown, in 
which the British general, 

Brack, waa mortally wound- 
ed, the Americans were agam 
driven hack with great loss 
Meantime, an tha sea foe 
United States vessels had 
some success Tha Consti- 
tution had captured foe Brit- 
ish frigate Gasmen (Aug- 
ust 18) The Wasp, after a 
sharp battle took the Frotio 
The United States captured 
foe Macedonian, and in 
December foe Constitution 
compelled foe surrender of the frigate Joe a. 

Of the American navy it can be said that 
at the beginning of the war there were prac- 
tically no war vessels owned by the govern- 
ment So badly in need of a naval aim was 
foe country font privateers (which see) were 
hesised A few naval vessels were as- 
sembled, these m 1812 and 1818 gave so good 
an account of themselves m action that foe 
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besieged In the following September, Gen- 
eral Provost led 14,000 men in an invasion 
of New York, by way of Lake Champlain 
The fleet which he bad got together was 
defeated near Plnttsbmg by an American 
fleet under Commodore M c Donough, while 
foe land farce was also repulsed At about 
the same the British fleet ascended 
Chesapeake Bay, defeated foe hastily sum- 
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■nosed American militia at Bladanibuig', en- 
tered 'Washington and sacked the govern- 
ment buildings, m retaliation tor the sack of 
York at its capture 

Meanwhile, General Andrew Jackson had 
been fighting the Creek Indians in the ex- 
treme South and had gathered together an 
army of Kentucky and Tennessee frontiers- 
men lh January, 1816 tins force was 
confronted by an army sent doeet from 
England, under General Pakenhexn, and eon- 
BBtmg of the veterans of Wellington’s cam- 
paign against Napoleon. The result was the 
famous Battle of New Orleans 

On fee sea the Americana con tinned to gam 
the upper band, though the Ohteaptahe was 
captured by the Shannon, and other small 
American vessels were taken Probably the 
most memorable event upon the sea during 
this period was the famous erase of the 
American frigate Stun, which, after a long 
and brilliant career against British merchant- 
men, was compelled to surrsuda 1 to the 
Phaibe and the Cherub m the Pacific Ocean, 
March 28, 1814. The very month in which 
the treaty of peace was signed, December, 
1814, the Federalists of Mew England de- 
clared their opposition to the war. The 
Treaty of Ghent provided for the resolu- 
tion of all lands captured by either aide and 
for a c ommis s io n to determine the boundary 
between the United States and Canada. It 
did not provide for the withdrawal of the 
British claims regarding right of search, the 
paper hlookade and the laws of neutrality. 
These pmebeaa had already been diecou. 
turned by the Bntah, on demand of their 
own m erd u mte , and were never revived 
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WABBANT, a writ leaned by any qual- 
ified court officer dnactag a constable or 
aheriff to arrest the person named therein 
and brag him before the official issuing 
the warrant A warrant is usually issued 
upon the oath of a complaining witness as 
to the guilt of the person eanoemed Ar- 


rests without a warrant arc Illegal, except 
In time of public danger, or when an overt 
act is witnessed by a peace officer, 

WABBEN, Joseph (1741-1775), an 
American patriot, born at Bozbmy Mem. 
Ee wee graduated from Harvard College and 
became a physunan at Boston and a lead- 
ing figure m Massachusetts political move- 
ments, contributing with voice and pen to 
the cause of patriotism. He drew up the 
“Suffolk resolves,” foe most radical expres- 
sion of foe Ameriean position with respect 
to British oppression, and m the following 
year, 1776, wee elected president of the 
provincial congress of Mecsadnuetts. Al- 
though foe rank of nugorgsnaral of Massa- 
chusetts forces had been conferred on bun, 
and be was offered dupf command at Bunker 
Hill, he took hm place as a volunteer and 
waa killed in the fight of June 17 A monu- 
ment in ha msnoiy erected m 1794, on foe 
spot where he fan, was later replaced by the 
Banker Hill Monument (winch see) 

WAB'BEN, Ohio, foe eounty seat of 
Trumbull County, fifty-two miles south- 
east of Cleveland, on the Ene, the Baltimore 
4 Ohio and the Pennsylvania railroads It 
is said to he the second aty an the United 
States in the manufacture of electne lamps 
Other manufactures are refrigerators, enamel 
ware, steel, road building machinery, destine 
motors, ctad ranges, shovels, bath tubs, and 
bailers It baa a federal building, a pubho 
library and a hospital. The town was first 
settled m 1802 and was incorporated m 1834. 
Population, 1920, 27,060, in 1080; 41,062 
There is an airport 

WABBEN, Pa, the county seat of War- 
ren County, nxty-eax miles southeast of 
Ene, on the Allegheny 3rv«r and on the 
Pennsylvania and foe New York Central 
railroads The dty bee Warren Conserva- 
tory of Musis, a buoneea college, a pubho 
library, and era parks There are boiler and 
machine shops and furniture factories, and 
oil is refined. The state hospital far the in- 
sane is here Warren was settled m 1780, and 
was incorporated as a borough in 1832 Pop- 
ulation, 1020, 14^72, in 1030, 1^883 

WAB'SAW, Potato, capital and largest 
city of foe repubho, is situated cm foe left 
hank of the Vistula, 626 miles south of 
Petrograd and 820 miles east of Berlin. 
The city is bruit upon a hill, whieb dopes 
toward the river, and is connected with its 
suburb. Praga, by an iron bridge. The old 
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put of tie town is characterized by narrow 
winding etreets and quaint buildings, erected 
durmg the Middle Ages It u endowed hr 
a well, which is entered through a number 
of gates Around this part of the town are 
the suburbs, which are of a more modern 
structure In Castle Square stands the 
ensile of the old Polish bugs The Homan 
Catholic Cathedral of Sunt Johns, dating 
from die thirteenth century; the Church 
of the Holy Virgin, doting from the fif- 
teenth century, mid the Church ot Sunt 
Anne; of shout the name date, are alio of 
interest The city contains a number of pub- 
lic monuments, them on obelisk 

erected to the memory of the Polish generals 
who fell m 1830 The educations! institu- 
tions include n umieni ty, an observatory, a 
polytechnic institute, n conservatory of mode 
ond n rnnsemn of fine arts 

Warsaw is on important industrial 
center, end its leading manufactures in- 
clude machinery, chemicals, food products, 
matches, spirits, tobacco, and boots and 
shoes The city itself is not fortified, hat 
protecting it are some of the greatest for- 
tresses in tho world These, with the eity 
itself, were taken by the Germans m 1MB 
dating the World War After the libera- 
tion of Poland at tbe dose of tho war, War- 
saw became the capital of the newly-organ- 
ized republic (see POlssd, Wouui Wib). 
Population, UM, 1478,211 

WARSHIP. SeeNirr, Sroiunnsi; Tas- 
pebo Ban 

WART, an ezeieseence of the skm caused 
by hardening of the papillae. Warts are 
usually the result of some form of irritation, 
and appear most commonly cm tho bands of 
children They may disappear after a fame, 
or may penast through hie. There have 
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wen many kujjub — — 

of removing worts, but the only reliable 
way is that of having them cauterized by a 
physician, or treated with lactic acid or a 
wwilw chemical Hernia warts result from 
a breaking down of the skm, favored by 
notation or inch of d et ml iaia s, ana are 
usually found on the back, ne& and arms 
WART HOG, a wild pig, native to Alnea 
It stands about throe feet high, having 
rather long legs The face is tendaed en- 
tremdy hideous by large tasks nl wrt. 
like protnbextmcea under &e «T« ntm 

aide of the huge snout The wane hair, 
■hurt an the rest of the body, is long on the 


hack and hangs in a mane on the seek. Them 
hogs roam in small groups in search of food, 
and are destructive to mops Then are 
two pri nci p al species, one in Abyssinia and 
S omaliland, and the other in Sooth Africa. 

WARWICK, Biqhaed Kraus, Rad of, 
called the “hang-maker” (1428-1471), an 
English soldier and statesman He was the 
son of the Earl of Sakabnry and became Bad 
of Warwick after marrying the tuaresa of the 
Warwick title and estates Taking the York- 
ist side m the Won of the Hoses, he was the 
main instrument in placing Edward TV on 
the throne m 1461, in place of Henry YI, 
and he became the most powerful nobleman 
in the kingdom He quarreled with Edward, 
however, on account of the iattera marriage, 
went over to Henry’s stda and was able to 
place him again on the throne, hnt was de- 
feated and slam at the Battle of Barnet 

WASATCH, watrWcA, MOTJNTAINB, 
a range belonging to the Rocky Mountain sys- 
tem It extends from Southeastern Idaho to 
Southwestern Utah, forming the eastern 
boundary of the Great Basm m which hex 
the Great Salt lake The mountains use 
abruptly from the plain and reach on aver- 
age height of 10,001) feel The highest peek; 
Mount Belknap, reaches 12,000 feet above 
sea level The peaks, covered with perpetual 
enow, ore the source of numerous streams, 
and t he region is broken by canyons 

WABHSUEN COLLEGE, a Congrega- 
tional institution of higher learning, estab- 
lished in 186a at Topeka, Kansas There ia 
a school of liberal artx and mstrnctioini also 
given m engineering and law There ia also 
a preparatory school The attendance is over 
1400; faculty , 75 , library , 40,000 vdhunes. 

WASHING MACHINE, a mechanism of 
waned types and sizes for washing clothes, 
fabrics, etc , m the home and public laun- 
dries Tbs clothes are placed in a water- 
proof metal cylinder and agitated ly an 
tui" device containing cleansing solutions 
The direction of rotation is reversed auto- 
matically every few* revolutions, thus dis- 
placing dirt by forcing soap and water 
through the clothes Most machines are elec- 
trically equipped Many have roller attach- 
ments for wringing and mangling. All have 
safety features, tbe moving parts being 
corned to avoid accidental catching at 
clothes Another feature ia an automatic 
timer to torn off current when washing has 
continued the desired tune 
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Washington, a prosperous and 
program m e state of the American Union, 
situated in the extreme northwestern part 
of the country, south of the International 
boundary and on the Pacific coast Its 
popular name, the Evsaausra Buss, refers 
to its wealth of fir forests About seventy 
per cent of the surface is fimet-aovurad, 
end m Bus annual production of lumber 
Washington la the leading state in the Union 
The rhododendron is its flower emblem. 

location and Ares. The state u bounded 
on Bus north by the Canadian province of 
British Columbia, the forty-ninth parallel 
fanning the hne between the two divisions 
Extending into the northwestern pert of 
the state is the irregular, much-branching 
inlet, Puget Sound, winch is connected with 
the open ocean by the straits of Juan de 
Feet end Georgia Between these stmts 
l'«s the island of Vancouver, which is wholly 
Canadian territory, though it extends south 
of the international boundary Washington 
touches the northern extension of Idaho on 
the east, and along most of its southern 
border it is separated from Oregon by the 
Columbia Biver 


With an exes of 69427 square miles, of 
which 2,291 square miles are water the state 
is the ameteeith m sue, having but 293 
square miles less then the state of Missouri 
Washington is about two-thuds the sue of 
Oregon, its southern neighbor, and if placed 
an the province to the north, would occupy 
lew than one-fifth of that area 
People end O&es. In 1920 the popula- 
tion was 1,356,521 By the Federal census 
of 1930, it hid grown to 1^63^96, with an 
average density of 234 persons to the square 
mile, ranking it thirtieth in population. 

Of tiie foreign-born groups, who number 
m all about 2444HK), the moat prominent 
numerically are Canadians, Swedes, Ger- 


mans, English and Irish. The state has 
twelve Indian reservations, with a total 
population of about 11,000 There ere also 
Urge numbers of Japanese, Chinese and 
Negroes Negroes numbered 6,840, Jap- 
anese, 17,800, and Ch inese, 2^00, m 1930 

The largest religions bodies are file Banian 
Catholic, Methodist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, 
Baptist and Coagregabonalist denomine- 
tums 

According to the Federal sauna for 1930, 
Washington has fifteen manimpahtUB with 
populations exceeding 10,000 There are 
three large cities — Seattle (366,583), Spo- 
kane (115,614) and Tacoma (106^.7) 
Other important eifiaa axe Eveiett, Belling- 
ham, Walla Walls and Olympia, fin capital 

Surface sad Drainage. The Cascade 
Mountains cross the state from north to 
south about 120 miles east of file coast, end 
divide it into two unequal porta, Barters 
Washington and Western Washington 
These mountains farm the chief physio- 
graphic feature of the state and have a mean 
elevation of about 84)00 feet Them eastern 
slope rises gradually from the intenor 
plateau, but the western elope is steep and 
broken. The range contains a number ef 
lofty peaks whose summits are covered with 
perpetual snow The moot noted among 
these are Mount Banner, 14,408 feet, now 
enclosed in a national park, Mount Adams, 
12,307 feat, Mirant Baker, 10,730 feet end 
Mount Saint Helens, 9,871 feet Eastern 
Washington, winch includes nearly two- 
tinrds of the state, sontsms the Columbia 
Biver Basin, winch is by far the largest 
natural division of surface within file state 
Wttinn tins basin ara the great irrigated 
and gram-growing districts and a number 
of fertile valleys famous for font products 
In fiu southeastern part the Blue Mountains 
rise to an altitude of about 64)00 feet. 

Western Washington is naturally divided 
into toes physiographic ragiono— the Puget 
Bound Beam, including the territory brtwesu 
the Olympic end Cascade momttams, and 
s urrou nding the great inland sea, Puget 
Sound; the Olympic Pamnsola, mdodmff 
tint portion of the state containing th® 
Olympic Mountains and the region extend- 
ing from them to the Pacific, and the strath- 
western division, winch occupies the region 
fronting on the Columbia Biver and Paofl* 
Ocean and extending northward unti l it 
meets the Olympia Peninsula. The Olympic 
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Mountain; an the northern extension of 
the Coast Bunge 

The eastern section of the state, or East- 
ern Washington, is drained enbrdy by the 
Colombia Hirer and its tributaries This 
river enters the state near the northeastern 
earner and flows south by west then westward 
m an irregular course, then southward and 
southeastward until it reaches the southern 
boundary, when it makes a sharp torn to the 
west and pursues its coarse to the Pacific 
These changes in direction form what is 
known ns the Great Bend in the Columbia 
Bner, and this is for a part of the way the 
western boundary of Hie plateau The chief 
tributaries of the Columbia are Clark Part, 
from Idaho, the Snake, which flows through 
the southeastern corner of the state, the 
Spokane, the Okanogan, the Mcthmr, the 
Wenatchee and the Yakima Western Wash- 
ington is drnmed into Paget Sound and the 
Pacific In this section all of the rivers an 
short and comparatively unimportant, the 
most important being Gib Cowlitz, flowing 
southward into the Columbia, the Chehalis, 
flowing directly into the Pseifie, and the 
Skagit, which enters Puget Sound The 
state contains a number of mountain lakes, 
the largest being Lake Chelan 

Ornate The Cascade Mountains divide 
the state into two dims tie regions. Eastern 
Washington is characterized by hot summers, 
cold though not s e ve r e winters and light rain- 
falls, the annual average being about sateen 
inches In many sections irrigation m neces- 
sary to successful agriculture Except upon 
the high altitndes there are many hot days 
during the summer During the winter there 
are heavy falls of snow, which are welcomed 
by the farmers, because as the mow on the 
lowlands melts, it is absorbed by the soil, and 
that upon the mountains during the summer 
feeds the streams which supply water for 
irrigation The climate of Western Wash- 
ington is mild end moist The prevailing 
westerlies, blowing moisture-laden from the 
see, strike the cod dopes of the mountains 
and have their moisture condensed West of 
the Cascades the annual rainfall varies from 
twenty to 132 inches The winters are mild 
and the summers are free from extreme heat 

Mineral Bssonrcss. Then are extensive 
deposits of coal in the Puget Sound Beam, 
notably in King, Pierce, Lewis, Whatcom and 
Thurston comities, also in KitUtns county, 
wet of the Cascade Bangs. About 1,625,000 


tons of coal are mined annually. Both 
bituminous and lignite varieties are found 
The coal deposits of Washington are the only 
ones of any gnat extent on the Punflo coast 

Verna of ora producing gold, silver, copper, 
lead, quicksilver and a number of rare metals 
occur throughout the mountainous regions 
Gold and silver are mined in Whatcom, 
Skagit, Snohomish, King, Pierce, Lewis, 
Skamania, Cowhtx, Okanogan, Chelan, Kit- 
titas, Yakima, Klickitat, Perry end Stevens 
counties Iron ore, and marble, granite, 
onyx; serpentine, limestone and sandstone 
occur in large quantities Beds of fire day, 
kaolin, talc and asbestos are among the vein- 
able resonreea of the state The value of the 
total annual output is about $12,000,000 

Fiahsnes The waters of Puget Sound, the 
Columbia Hirer and the indentations *i««»g 
the Pnnfln coast abound m excellent food-fish, 
and in the lakes and streams are found large 
quantities of fresh-water fish The most 
important branch of the fisheries la catching 
and curing salmon (see Saunas). Second m 
point of vnlue are the halibut fisheries Large 
quantities of oysters, shrimps, dams and 
cod ore also taken Li value of products of 
ft* fisheries Washington ranks fourth 
the states 

Agriculture Washington has a. wide va- 
riety of amis On the uplands of Eastern 
Washington wheat end other cereals are 
raised m large quantities Is the diked lands 
along Paget Sound oats are raised, and in 
the southeastern pert barley constitutes the 
important crop Bye, buckwheat and flax 
era also grown, and m same counties hops 
era e staple product Many large irrigated 
areas east of the mountains are devoted to 
alfalfa, the state produces nearly 2,000,000 
tons of hav annually Potatoes, beets end 
other vegetables thrive and yield large re- 
turns 

Washington is one of the moat important 
fnnt-giowing states of the Union In rim 
valleys of Eastern Washington there are 
thousands of orchards This region ie espe- 
cially valuable for the raising of apples, 
pears, peaches, plums and ehemes In the 
western part of the state small fonts an 
raised in large quantities, and grapes ere 
grown upon both sides of the mo no tains 

The mild wmton and e x c ellent pasturage 
main! the raising of live stock profitable, and 
large numbers of cattle, horses, sheep and 
hogs are found Par all of ft esc there is a 
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ready market Dairying is also profitable 
and can be practiced under ideal conditions* 

Manufactures Washington has abnndant 
water poaer and a rest forest area Because 
of these conditions, lumbering and its allied 
industries— the manufacture of doors, sash, 
shingles and furniture — constitute the lead- 
ing manufacturing industry Lumber nulls 
ore very generally distributed through the 
forest regions, but the most extensive estab- 
lishments are found on the shores of Puget 
Sound, near the large forests of Western 
Washington 

The products of the flour and gristmills 
are second in value, the most important com- 
modity of the industry bong white flour 
Slaughtering and meat pocking, the ca nnin g 
and curing of fish, printing said publishing 
and railroad-shop construction and repair 
are all prosperous lines of activity Seattle 
Tacoma and other ports are centers of ship- 
building Seattle is the chief manufacturing 
city of the Btate, with Tacoma, Spokane, 
Everett, Bellingham, Aberdeen, Welle Walla 
and Yakima following. 

The mineral resources have given nse to 
canons other mdnstnes In the Pngut Bound 
Basin large quantities of lime are produced. 
Granite is qnamed m Snohomish and Spo- 
kane connties, In other localities valuable 
sandstone occurs, and onyx of great variety 
end beauty is quarried m Stevens County 
In King County are fact ori es for the manu- 
facture of brick, tile, terra cotta, stoneware 
and sewer pipe The total value of ell manu- 
facturing output is over $400,000,000 

Transportation. Puget Sound and the 
Pacific Ocean have a Washington coast line 
exceeding 2,000 miles in exteat The largest 
ocean ships nan sad on the Sound as far as 
Seattle and Tacoma, which are the chief har- 
bors of the state Three transcontinental linea 
of railway cross the state from east to west. 
Railway lines extend north and south from 
tho great centers of trade on Puget Sound, 
and connect all important eities and towns 
in the state and maintain junction points for 
cities m British Columbia The most impor- 
tant roads are the Northern Pacific, the Ore- 
gon £ Washington, the Great Northern, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul & Pacific, 
the Pacific Coast Railroad, the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific The total mileage 
of the state is about 5,500 Thera are 18 
airports end three major air routes Prve 
bus companies operate oa seven principal 


routes running both east and west snd north 
and Booth There are 900 miles of electric 
railway and lfi£70 miles of surfaced roads 
Government The legislature consists of 
a house of repr esentati ves, that cannot ex- 
ceed ninety-nine members or he less then 
sixty-three, and a senate, whose number can- 
not exceed one-half, or be lees than one-third 
of the number of representatives The 
represaitatives are elected for two years, 
and the senators are sleeted far four yean 
The legislature meets biennially, and the reg- 
ular sessions are limited to sixty days The 
executive department connate of a governor, 
a lieutenant-governor, a secretary of state, 
a treasurer, an auditor, an attorney-general, 
a superintendent of public instruction, a com- 
mmoner of public lands, and an insurance 
eemmisaioner, elected for four years The 
courts consist of a supreme court of mne 
judges, elected for six years, and a superior 
court in each county, presided over by a 
judge elected for four years 
Edu ca tion. The public schools are under 
the dneaben of the superintendent of public 
instruction and a bond of education The 
schools are organized on the district piss, 
and each dutnat most maintain a school for 
at least five months in tho year Education 
is compulsory between the ages of eight and 
fifteen. The school fund is derived from 
state and local taxes and from income from 
the permanent fund derived from the sale 
and lease of school lands The yearly cost 
of the pubhc schools la about $ 38 , 000,000 
The white population of Washington shows 
the lowest percentage of illiteracy of any 
state in the Union. The state university is st 
Seattle and teachers colleges are maintained 
at Bellingham, Cheney and EBensbnrg The 
state agricultural college is at Pullman Other 
colleges are located ss follows- at Spokane, 
Gosanga University, Whitworth College a™* 
Spokane University; the College of Puget 
Sound at Tacoma; Walla Walla College at 
College Place, Whitman College at Walls 
Walla; Seattle Paeifie College at Seattle 
Other Institutions The schools for the 
deaf and the blind axe at Vancouver 1™ 
hospitals for the insane are at Port Bteds- 
coom, 8 edro Woolley and Medical like, ana 
there it a soldiers’ home at Ortmg and a vet- 
erans' home at Port Orchard The penal m- 
abtnbons consist of the penitentiary at Wans 
Walla and the reformatory at Monroe The 
state training school is located at Chehahs 
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Items of Interest on Washington 
The assessed valuation of taxable 
property is over & billion and a quar- 
ter dollars 

The lumber re s ources of the state •gill 
probably lest for one hundred years 
The northern boundary of the date 
ns fixed by treaty in 1846 "Fifty- 
four forty or fight” was a popular 
slogan in the presidential campaign of 
1844, and represented tbs demands of 
citizens respecting this boundary 
Girls and boyi between fifteen and 
sixteen who are unemployed are com- 
pelled to attend school 
Suffrage was granted to women m 
1910. 

Nearly 20 per eent of the potential 
bydro-electne power of the nation is 
credited to Waahmgton 
The slopes of the Olympia Moun- 
tains have deep gorges and dense for- 
ests of fir, and are almost inaccessible 
Hie foreign-born make up ISO per 
eent of the population 
In a survey of the states made bv 
tbe chief statistician of the Federal Of- 
fice of Education, Washington stood 
first when measured by a ten-pant 
scale 

Questions on Washington 
Where ore foe Cascade Mountains? 
Of what is foe Columbia Platean 
composed? 

What is foe principal dram age ays 
tern m the state and winch are foe im- 
portant tubutanesl 
How many acres m foe national for- 
est resenes? 

How do foe fisheries rank among foe 
states of foe Union? 

What is foe value of foe annual out- 
put of minerals? 

What are the lending crops? 

What is the principal manufactur- 
ing industry? 

Hon does the value of its products 
compare with that of other states? 

Name four other important indus- 
tries 

What will ho the most startling sights 
when son visit Washington? 

How dace foe state rank in matters 
of education ? 


History. For early history, see Omm, 
subhead History The temtory of Washing- 
ton was separated from Oregon in 1833, and 
soon afterward the discovery of gold Id to 
an influx of settlers, which m tarn induced 
tbe Indians to plan a massacre, known as foe 
Wsshington-Oregon War, in 1855 Indian 
troubles continued to appear from time to 
time, hat tbe constant increase of white popu- 
lation finally led to foe acceptance at merri- 
tions by foe Indiana After foe Civil War, 
there were violent anti-Chinese agitations, 
which for a tune retarded this territory's 
growth Numerous attempts were made to 
secure statehood, and in 1889 foe Ommbns 
Statehood Bill, admitting foe two Dakotas, 
Montana and Washington, wee signed by foe 
President, and Washington became a state 
The growth in foe population and wealth of 
Washington smae its admission has bean un- 
interrupted The Alaska-Yukon Exposition 
of 1909 at Seattle admirably celebrated foe 
growth of foe state In 1922 foe private sale 
at drags for nereotie purposes was by law 
declared a felony Hi 1932 foe Wenatchee 
hydroelectric dam across the Colombia Hirer 
was completed 

Batatas Articles. Consult tba followlna 
titles tor additional Information 


Aberdeen Olympia Vancouver 

Bellingham Seattle Walla Valla 

Bvaratt Spokane Taklma 

Hoqulam Tacoma 

MOUNTAINS AND BTVBRS 
Cascade Bocae Ranler, Mount 

Comet Ruse Snake River 

Columbia River 

WASHINGTON, foe capital 
of tbe United Staten of 
America, named for foe 
first President of foe re- 
public, and located on a 
site chosen by him B 
lies on foe Potomae Hirer, 
166 miles from Chesa- 
peake Bay and 185 md® 
from foe Atlantic Ocean, 
1 135 miles southwest of 
Philadelphia and 228 
miles south west of New 
York Chicago is W® 
mil ea northwest, an d At- 
lento 648 mules southwest 

Washington is eoevton- 

[ve with foe District of Columbia, wince 
ivers or area of about seventy sfiM*®® 1 ” 
Tio southwestern border is formed by, 
*olo mac River, into which flews Be# Oise 
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Anacostia Sira cats through the at; a sale 
and a half from the sauthrostern boundary 
and flows into the Potomac at the southern- 
most point of the city 

The population m 483,869 in 1930, with 
about 25 per cent Negroes and 6 6 per emit 
foreign born 

Plan of the Oity. Washington was laid 
out according to suggestions made by Presi- 
dent Washington, who employed Pierre 
Charles L'Enbnt, a French civil engineer, to 
prepare the plans for the proposed city It is 
said that I/Enfant rods at er the ground with 
the President end commissioners end grew 
enthusiastic over the location, deeming it a fit 
ate for the eopitil of a “mighty empire " 
Jefferson furnished I/Enfant with plsns of 
the great cities of Europe, but file French 
engineer, feithfnl to tho inspiration he had 
received from Versailles, determined to hive 
brood avennes, vistas, streets and parkings, 
which make Washington truly the "City of 
Magnificent Distances" The Capitol was lo- 
cated on a hill, which was then a thick wood, 
the lines of latitude and longitude which 
marked its center wen carefully surveyed, 
and the streets and avennes wen laid tram 
this point with mathemntieal evactness It 
was manifestly the intention that the chief 
front of tho Capitol should bs toward tho 
east, and that the public buildings should ho 
placed nbont that side; bnt many forces con- 
tributed to change fins idea, and now the 
west front, with its gnat terraces topping the 
hill and with its magnificent stairways ex- 
tending far down the side, n worthy to he 
called the main entrance 

From the middle of tho four sides of tbs 
site of the Capitol extend four great streets, 
which separate the city into quarters, known 
as North West, North East, South West and 
Sooth East These four streets an known 
as North and South Capitol, East Capitol 
and the Mall The last is a beautiful parked 
urea, which takes the plsee of a West Capitol 
street The streets running parallel to East 
Capitol and the Moll an named, both north 
and south, for the letters of the alphabet The 
sheets parallel to North and South C apitol 
are numbered eonseonbvdy east and west 
Broad avenues, named for the states, traverse 
the city from northwest to southeast and from 
northeast to southwest AH of this will be 
olcarly understood if the reader will study 
the accompanying map In locating any place 
ft is necessary, of course, to mentaan the quar- 


ter of the city When fins is done, the loca- 
tion is very definite, for instance, 1850 F 
Street N W., would he known to he between 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth streets on F 
Street, m the northwestern part of the city 
In the addressing of mail to the North West 
section, it is customary to omit tits letters 
W 17, but those for the other three sections 
should always he written 

The North West quarter of the city con- 
tains most of fits business houses, the finest 
residence section and most of the government 
buildings Pennsylvania Avenue extends 
northwest from the Capitol for about a mile 
to the Treasury building, there it bends 
sharply to the north and ogam to the west, 
here passing m front of the Executive Man- 
man and flu 8tate, War and Navy building, 
beyond that rt turns again to tho northwest 
F, 6, Seventh and Ninth streets North Weft 
are among the important hnmness streets 

Washington u connected with all of the 
states by the Bsltunore ft Ohio, the Peonqyl- 
vama, tbs Chesapeake ft Ohio, the Southern 
and other railroads AH trains enter the 
magnificent Union Station north of tho Capi- 
tol Seven principal boa and two air linn 
asm the aty The Wsshington-Hoovar is a 
pro ate airport, Boling Field belongs to tho 
army, the navy maintains the Nasal Air Star 
turn Electric railways and motor buses af- 
ford easy transportation throughout the mty 
and to Mount Vernon, Arlington and other 
points of interest 

Parka and Boulevards The park sur- 
rounding the Capitol occupies sixteen mty 
hlocks, crowning a hiH 58 feet high, overlook- 
ing fin west half of the aty It u bad oat 
with drives and walks, bordered by magnifi- 
cent trees and bountiful shrubbery, inter- 
spersed with beds, m which blossom tin flow- 
ers of the season Tbs small ornamental 
buildings, fountains and statuary land a pe- 
culiar eh arm to the whole park 

From the west front of the Capitol a per- 
son looks down upon the broad MaH, winch 
extends about a mile to the imposing Wash- 
ington Monument, and then on to tho Ianeoln 
Memorial In the MaH trees, shrubs and 
plants beautify the walks and drives Along 
the north side of the MaH an grouped the 
great senes of Federal buildings m the "ta- 
angle" area hounded by Pennsylvania and 
Canstitafion avennes on the north and south 
and by Fifteenth Street on the west Banning 
north from the west end of flu MaH are the 
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Executive grounds, a magnificent tract which, 
with the private gardens of the White House, 
ewer about twenty city squares. North of 
the White House and across Pennsylvania 
Avenue is Lafayette Square, another fine 
park adorned with fine statuary. 

The intersections of the avenues and streets 
throughout the city form squares and circles 


city filtration plant. In the eprmg, when the 
foliage is ftesh and the flowers m the parts 
an in full bloom no more beautiful eity is to 
ba found 

A survey of the statues and memorials dis- 
tributed over the city is bath an extensive and 
a very instructive undertaking. Special men- 
tion should he made of the statues of George 



MAP AND K3JT OF WASHINQTON, D C 


1 Washington Circle 
t V & Hnal Hospital. 
S National Academy of 
Bcteneea 

4 Interior Department. 

5 Lincoln Memorial 

S Corcoran Art Gallery. 
T Continental HkU 
S Pan-American Union 
1 State. War and Navy 
Bn Udine 

IS Lafayette Square 
1L Memorial Arlington 
Bridge 


It Department of Commerce 
U The White Bourn 
K Treasury Building 
IS Washington Monument. 

IS Bureau of Barra vine and 
Printing 

IT Department of Agriculture. 
IS National Museum 
IS Smithsonian Institution. 

10 Internal Revenue. 

SL Patent OSes. 

32. Pension OSes, 


tl Archives Building 
11 Court House 
25 Army Medical Mneenm 
16, Capital Park. 

37 XT S Supreme Court. 

33 The Capital 

33 Government Printing Office 

30 Poet Office 

IL Union Station 

S3. Senate Office Building 

tt Library of Congrem 

14 House Office Bntldlng. 


which an public gardens filled with statuary, 
flowers and shrubs. Out hound Hock Creek 
re the great Nations] Zoological Park, which 
m time will become one of the greatest in the 
world North and south of this extends Rock 
Creek Park, a tract winch is preserved m ell 
its natural beauty 

Along the nver is Potomac Park, a tract of 
737 acre*, adjacent to the west end of the 
Hall, made up of reclaimed land The Sol- 
diers’ Home four miles north of the Capitol is 
in a beautiful park of 500 acres To the 
south of it is McMillan Park, containing a 


Washington, and statues of Andrew Jackson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Winfield S Scott, John A 
Rawlins, James B McPherson, George H 
Thomas, Joseph H Henry, David S Ftara- 
gnt and John Marshall There are many 
others 

The memorials include the Emancipation 
Group, the Adams Manorial, Samuel Om- 
pen and American Federation of Labor 
Memorial, among many others of equal or 
greater distinction 

Public Buildings rad Institutions* Quh 
of all the public buildings is tho Capitol 
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which because of it* towering dome 11 con- 
spicuous from any direction in winch one ap- 
proaches the aty The original plans for the 
Capitol were drawn by Doctor Thornton, a 
native of the West Indie*, bnt they were re- 
drawn by Stephen H Hallet, they were fol- 
lowed in the construction of the first building, 
which little resembled the Capitol of to-day. 
The north wmg was finished m 1800, bnt the 
apposite wmg was not ready rmtil eleven 
yean later A wooden passageway then con- 
nected them After the British horned the 
Capitol m 1814, the new central structure was 
plumed, end the original hmldmg wae com- 
pleted in 1827, at a cost of not qmta $2/i00,- 
000 In 1851 the building wae remodeled, 
and m 1856 the erection of the preeeit non 
dome waa began 

The Capitol as it now stands, together with 
its approaches, has coat about 828,000/100 
The holding is 751 feet long and 350 feet m 
its greatest width, and it covers nearly four 
aersa of ground Within this imposing build- 
ing are the two chambers occupied by the 
Senate and the Honae of Representatives, and 
apartments for the various committees and 
nfflmele who meat at fha Capitol, and other 
noma, made necessary by the gnat amount 
of business transacted there The rotunda, 
the marble stairways and the dome an deco- 
rated with choice statuary and pemtmgs by 
famous American artists Most of the paint- 
ings depict gnat events in the nation’s his- 
tory The famous doors, designed by Ban- 
dolph Rogers, which gnazd the east ent rance , 
are ornamented in high zqhaf with histone 
scenes from the bfe of Columbus The old 
Hall of Representatives is now called Statu- 
ary Hall See Smorhsi Hsj* 

To the north, and m a space adjoining the 
Capitol gramas, is a massive gramte build- 
ing, in which are located offices for the Sena- 
tors, and to the south an two other buildings 
of white murids, which contain offices for the 
members of the House of Representatives. 
These gnat structures constitute a notable 
contribution to the splendid group of build- 
ings which crow n Capitol Hill 

Along the Mall an the buildings of the 
Dhah Commission, the Medical Museum, the 
gnat National Museum, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, the Agricultural Department and 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing The 
Wj lftm gB on {ho north side o£ 13 m Mbu * a * 
dtxda those of the Commerce Department, 
the Interstate Commerce Commbsion, the 


Post Office Department, Internal Revenue 
and others East of the White Hones is the 
low, massive Treasury Department building, 
while west of it rises tbs magnificent build- 
ing of the State, War and Navy Departments 
The government Printing Office, the Pension 
Office and the Interior Department are m 
different localities of the North West quarter 
Near the Capitol, and east of it, is the Library 
of Congress (See Laura: or Camaras). 
The new Supreme Court hmldmg faces the 
Capitol on Bio east 

The Lmeoln Memorial (1922), an imposing 
marble temple with Done columns, is situated 
on the bank of tbe Potomac at the west end of 
the Mall, withm xi tbe colossal statue of 
Lincoln by Daniel Chester French At tins 
point the beautiful Memorial Bridge readies 
across tbe Potomac to Arlington Cemetery 
The Navy Yard, the Arsenal and the War 
Cclhga occupy sites on the river nt the south 
mde of the eity Other buddings widely fa- 
mous are the Corcoran Art Gallery, the Pan- 
American Union budding, the Scottish Hite 
Temple, the Freer Gallery of Art, the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce building and the home 
of tiio National Geographic Society 
The Municipal Center la at John Marshall 
Place, north of Pennsylvania Avenue The 
old Supreme Court hnddmg is the eenter of 
tbe group which includes accommodations for 
{he municipal court, fha police court, the re- 
corder of deads, the administration office of 
the District, offices of the public library and 
tiw Board of Education The new buddings 
are limited to am atones in height 
Religions denominations have done thnr 
ihtis in adding distinction to the city Among 
famous church buddings is the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral of Saint Peter and Saint 
Paul The project resulting m tins magnifi- 
cent structure was begun m 1891 It will be 
completed as funds arc provided bnt is now 
so far advanced as to ba a national slmne 
It is ainaied on Ut Saint Albans on a plot 
of 87 sores Tbe ground floor wiH accommo- 
date 27,000 persona standing It m bmlt 
chiefly on limestone Several insti- 

tutions ere housed in this edifice 
In the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, the dome it a distinctive archi- 
tectural feature, there is also a triple apse 
with each pert divided into five ehaprie The 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, near 
Mount Vernon Square, cost $500,000 The 
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Baptist Memorial Chard represents both the 
Northern and the Southern Baptists Presi- 
dent Lmeoln worshipped at the famous New 
York Avenue Prcsbj terian Chord 

The eolored people own many churches, in- 
cluding the famous Asbury Memorial 

Government or tbs Capital City. The 
atv boundary is that of the District of 
Colombia, Congress governs the District 
through a commission appointed by the Pres- 
ident Government influences dominate all of 
the eitj’s interests 

Residents in the District of Columbia even 
though citurens of the United States have no 
right of suffrage It is left to voluntary or- 
ganizations to consolidate public opinion m 
any effort to influence Congress m respect 
to emc affairs 

Educational Institutions Thu is a groat 
educational center The public schools are 
excellent, the ajetem was founded by a board 
of trustees of wind Thomas Jefferson was 
the flrst president Among the higher insti- 
tutions of learning are Georgetown Uiuver- 
sitv, George Washington University, Catholic 
University of America, American University, 
National Umveraity, and Howard University 
for Negroes More than ISO lngh grade pri- 
vate boarding schools and special schools give 
undergraduate instruction 

Supplementing the universities are the 
great scientific bureaus and institutions for 
research maintained by the government then 
deal with problems of labor, education, fish- 
eries, geological survey, health, scientific 
standards, forest conservation, weather and 
soil fertility. In fact there is searedy a 
scientific area that is not investigated by gov- 
ernment officials There are 200 specialised 
libraries, some of them having large collec- 
tions of valnnMe hooks 

Tho Smithsonian Institution, founded by 
James Smithson, on Englishman, who gave 
holt a million dollars for its establishment, 
and tbc more recent Carnegie Institution, 
with an endowment of $10,000,000, are the 
lending private foundations for the advance- 
ment of knowledge 

History Washington enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having been designed sad built for 
the capital of a groat nation Home, London, 
Pans and Berlin grow out of the national 
conditions surrounding them and beenme tho 
capitals of groat empires, but the capital of 
the United States was located in a region 
eparscly populated and almost wholly wild, 


it was built from plans that were created 
before any city was is existence there Hie 
site was selected by the great President whose 
name was given the city, and be watched 
over its early days with a personal core and 
interest 

Congress held its flrst session in the Capitol 
in 1800 The city grew until 1814, when, 
after a weak resistance by American troops 
at Bladensburg, it was captured by the 
British, who set Are to the pnbhc buildings 
and some private residences, with the expecta- 
tion of destroying the entire city A storm 
put ont the conflagration, and the next day 
the British, m a pome of unnecessary fear, 
retreated, leaving Washington to be immedi- 
ately rebuilt At the breaking ont of the 
Civil War it contained about 61,000 inhabit- 
ants Beginning about WOO, following plans 
and designs by eminent architects end artists, 
vast improvements hove been made in the ap- 
pearance of the buildings erected by the Fed- 
eral Government especially m the section 
between the Capitol and the White House 


BetaM Article* Consult the following 
titles for additional Information 
Corcoran Art Gallant National Museum 
District of Columbia 
Libra rr of Con areas 
Washington 
Monument 
Mount Vernon 


Potomac River 
Smlthoonlan 
Institution 
White Horn 


WASHINGTON, Bums Talimtobo 
(about 1868-1918), an Ameruan negro edu- 
cator Treed from slavery by tho Civil War, 
ha began work in a salt furnace hi West 
Virginia, attended n night school snd obtained 
the rudiments of an education. Ha then went 
to Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute, where he remained throe yean After 
tbs he took a complete course at Wayland 
Seminary in Washington, D. O, and then 
beeame an instructor at Hampton, in charge 
of the work of the Indian pupils and of the 
night school. 

Hm success was pheno m enal , and in 1881 
he was selected by General Armstrong, prin- 
cipal of the institute, to otart a normal school 
at Tuskegee, Ala He begun his work in an 
did building, with thirty pupils, but in Jbe 
comas of the year purchased the plantation 
where the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute is now located Under his man- 
agement tbs school developed i nto tto 
hugest and most bifinmfaal indusbm 
school for eolored people in the wor m 
(see Tp s e k eb Normal a m Isms**** 6 
JsemvTE). 
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He 'note The Future of tig American 
Segro, Up from Slavery (hu autobiography), 
Character Building, The Story of Up left 
and TTorlmj with the Ban ds 

ASHHTOTOH, Gbobqb 
( 1782-1799), an Ameri- 
can soldier and >tn tea- 
man, tbe hero of Ameri- 
can independence, and 
tbe fint President of tbe 
nation winch he helped 
to establish There are 
tiro Americans of the 
generations now past who 
have won the undying 
love and reverence of 
their countrymen — Wash- 
ington and Lincoln 
Though they are equally 
honored, the one as founder and the other as 
preserver of the American nation, they are 
thought of os totally different types Lincoln, 
so much nearer our own time, is by far the 
more htrawn figure His fanmnnit), lus nigged 
appearance, hu humor and hu kindliness are 
remembered as the characteristics of a very 
real man "Washington is more or less of a 
mvthieol personage The idealised portrait 
painted by Charles 6taart, reproduced here- 
with in fall page u in away symbolic of the 
impression that Americans cherish of the 
"Father of Hu Country " He seems to them 
a lofty figure somewhat detached from ci ery- 
dnv life, a great man, bat one aloof from his 
fdlowmen; a strong man, hut without fire 
and vigor The complete record of hu life 
refutes these ideas There is every reason 
to believe that if he were nine to-day he 
would he a virile and wflnentml figure in 
American political affairs, a personality as 
vmd as in hu awn time 
Ancestry and Tenth The family of the 
first President came of a line of well-born 
Englishmen They were the "Washingtons of 
Bulgrnva Manor, in Northamptonshire, who 
traced their ancestry to a Norman knight of 
the twelfth century About tbe year 1667 
John and Lawrence Washington, brothers, 
emigrated to America, and shortly afterwards 
purchased estates m Westmoreland County, 
Virginia The eldest son of John was X&w- 
rence Washington, tbe gran df at he r of tbe 
future President Hu second son, Augustas, 
married Kniy Bell as hu second wife, end the 
first child of this marriage, George, was horn 
m February 22, 1732. at Budges Creek, 


now Wakefield, in Westmoreland County 
When George was three years old hu parents 
removed to an estate on the Rappahannock 
Hirer, in Stafford County, and there the boy’s 
first school days were spent He went to 
his dosses m an old-fashioned school home 
where the sexton of the parish acted as 
teacher 

At the age of eleven George lost hu father, 
and hu widowed mother sent him to the old 
homestead at Budges Credt to live with hu 
half brother, Angnatue Then he attended 
school until he was nearly sixteen, geometry 
and surveying being mduded in hu studies 
While he was not an apt classical student, he 
made excellent progre ss In surveying, and 
thronghout tbs school period ho cultivated 
rebut health by outdoor exercise, suoh as 
horseback nding and athletic games It was 
when be was thirteen that he wrote the rale* 
of good behavior now so well known 
Boon after he left school George went to 
live with hu ddeet half brother, Lawrence, 
who was ocen pyin g that portion of the estate 
known os Mount Vernon Lawrence Wash- 
ington had married the daughter of William 
Fairfax, who wax the manager of the great 
estate of bu cousin, Lord Fairfax, the head 
of the family Lord Fairfax conceived a 
great lilang for young Washington, and pres- 
ently entrusted to him the task of marking 
out the boundaries of the Fairfax estate 
George began hi* duties in 1748, when he was 
but a few days past sixteen, and for many 
months he endued the hardship* of a sur- 
veyor in the wilderness Hu work was to 
well done that he was subsequently appointed 
public survey or of Culpeper County, and hu 
surveys were considered admirable examples 
of thoroughness and aeenraey 
la 1751 George accompanied hu brother 
Lawrence on a trip to the West Indies The 
journey was undertaken m the hope of re- 
storing the elder brother's health, under- 
mined by service m the British navy In 1752, 
a few months after the brothers returned 
to Virginia, Lawrenoe died, and George found 
himself the guardian of his meee and one of 
the executors of the estate The death of this 
niece a few yean later made him master of 
tbe mansion and the beautiful grounds shout 
it — tha Mount Vernon that is to-day a sacred 
place to all loyal Amen cans 
Early Military Carter. Not long before 
he died Lawrence Washington had used hu 
influence to have hu brother appointed an 
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adjutant-general over one of the several mili- 
tary districts into which Virginia colon; was 
divided This division was tendered neces- 
sary by the threatened encroachments of the 
Indians and of the Trench, who were estab- 
lishing posts along the Ohio Washington’s 
eager pnrsnit of the study of military tactics 
was interrupted by the trip to the Wert 
Indies, bat ho resumed his dnties ss adjutant- 
general after his return, and late in 1753 was 
requested by Governor Dravndche to cany a 
message of waning to the French forces in 
the Ohio Valley It was a hazardous mission 
for a yonng man of twenty -one, and the 
selection reflects favorably upon Washing- 
ton’s reputation far reliability and good 
judgment In November, accompanied by an 
experienced frontiersman, he started on hu 
600-nulc journey. After many narrow es- 
capes from the Indians and the penis of the 
wilderness, he completed his mission and re- 
ported to Governor Dinwiddle on January 
16, 1754, at Williamsburg, the capital of 
Virginia Shortly afterwards he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel of the Virginia 
regiment. 

A skirmish with the Freneh m the rammer 
of 1754, which was not decisive, was followed 
by a reorganization of the Virginia troops 
and Washington’s temporary retirement from 
things military. Early in 1765, however, 
General Braddoek arrived from England 
with two regiments of British regulars, and 
offered the yonng colonial a place on his 
staff, with tho rank of colonel Promptly 
accepting, Washington entered eagerly into 
the preparation of the campaign, and on 
July 9 took part in the disaatrona fight at 
Fort Dnqnesne How the English regulars 
were mowed down by bullets fired from be- 
hind trees, and how the Virginians under 
Washington saved the little army from an- 
nihilation by fighting under cover, es did 
tho French and Indians, is known to every 
American school boy. The troops succeeded 
m withdrawing from the Arid, bat Braddoek 
was fatally wounded, end died fonr days 
later. Washington later reorganized the colo- 
nial troops and was their chief commander 
until 1758, when ho retired to Mount Vernon 
to rest It was with great satisfaction, how- 
ever, that in November, 1758, ho accompa- 
nied the British forces to the embkmg nuns 
of Fort Dnqnesne, which was renamed Fort 
Pitt in honor of England’s great Prune 
Minister. 


At Mount Vernon. The period betweea 
tea close of the Freneh and Indian War and 
the outbreak of the Devolution brought to 
Washington some of foe happiest yean of 
ha life In Jannary, 1759, he married Mrs 
Martha Cashs, an attra c t ive and wealths 
young widow with two children, John and 
Martha Parke Custis The management of 
hie own and his wife’s pro p e rty provided an 
outlet for his business instincts, and he en- 
tered whole-heartedly into the public affairs 
of Virginia colony as a delegate to foe Brass 
of Bnrgpsses, to which he had been elected 
before Ms marriage These duties, with 
those of a good churchman and a hospitable 
colonial gentlemen, rounded ant a life com- 
pletely wholesome end happy The Mount 
Vernon mansion was always filled to over- 
flowing during the hunting season, but none 
of its inmate* enjoyed foe pleasures of the 
more 6 *" k foe master lmirailf. 

As relations grew steamed between the 
colonies and the mother country, Washington 
for a long tune hoped that an agreement 
might he reached without resort to war, and 
he was very guarded m his utterances In 
1789, however, he drew up a nonimportation 
agreement which was adopted by the House 
of Burgesses, and from that tone on he re- 
fused to permit any of foe harmed articles 
to he brought into ins boose 
As a member of foe provincial convention, 
held in August, 1774, at WiBismahoig, he 
vigorously nphdd the right of foe colonies 
to govern themselves, and, moved by reports 
about foe effects of foe Boston Port Bill, ex- 
claimed in an impaarioned speech, "I will 
raise a thousand men and marsh with them, 
at their bead, for foe relief of Boston.’’ Vir- 
ginia sent bun as one of its sue delegates to 
the Fust Continental Congress, and m this 
and the succeeding Congress, held m 1776, 
he was dearly one of the commanding figures, 
though he let others make the speeches 
The Revolution zry War. On Ju ne 15 . 
1775, two months after the Bottle of Lemte- 
ton, Washington was unanimously chosen 
by Congress to he commander in dnef of to* 
Continental forces Addressing the naamnWy 
foe following day, he modestly accepted the 
honor, and assured the delegates that be 
would expert no remuneration except for®* 
own expenses. He then departed on horse- 
back for Boston, and on July 3, 1775, took 
command of the Continental army, m Cam 
bridge. The old dm under which this cere 
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raony took place is BfaU preserved as a cher- 


cember appeared before Congress to resign 
toe eommnmoii tendered him over seven Tears 


rai led relic 

Hie military events of the long straggle 
which the colonies waged for independence 
are told m these volumes m the artiste on the 
Eovolutionary War. The personal share of 
Washington m the hard-won victory cannot 
be overestimated, from the perspective of a 
centtny end a half it aeons almost incredible 
that he did succeed Difficulties beset him 
that would have broken the courage of a 
weaker man Hu little army of bendy 1^000 
was lacking in arms, supplies, duapbna 
and oigamzatum There was no uniform 
polity among the colonies on any matters es- 
sential to the prosecution of the war, and 
antbonty was vested m too many officials and 
organisations to bring about any semblance 
of unity. There wan bickerings, quarrels 
and plots Yet, somehow, Washmgtoa over- 
rode all obstacles Nor one thing, he was 
loved and trusted by ha men, and because 
of that taut they endured terrible herd- 
dupe to uphold bun 

When the army went into winter quarters 
at Valley Norge, in December, 1777, Wsih- 
ington informed Cangrem that he hid 2£98 
men unfit for duly because they were "bare- 
footed and otherwise naked" It is a matter 
of record that blood m the snow marked the 
path of those muhod troops ee they marched 
into camp 

As a military leader Washington wee su- 
perior to any of the field commanders sent 
over by England In fact, hu tactics m the 
movements on 8 m Delaware Eiver ware ehar- 
(stalled hy Nredenck the Great as the “most 
brilliant achievements recorded in military 
annals" Years later the old Prussian soldier 
sent his portrait to Washington, with this 
message . “Fkom the oldest general m Europe 
to the greatest general m the world ” 

Coupled with hia genius ea « soldier was 
an abiding faith in the justice and ultimate 
triumph of the awinrtwm cause. Toward the 
close of the struggle a movement was started 
to have Washington assume the title of king, 
but his repudiation of such a course was 
voiced m language as vigorous aa he could 
make it Hu great popularity never under- 
milled his modest sense of bis own worth or 
be deep-rooted conviction that the Aimwiew 
nation was destined to be a danoeraey m 
which bugs could have no part 

On November 2, 1783, he took final leave 
of bs faithful army, and the following De- 


before He said 

Savins now finished the work assigned me. 
I retire from the meat theatre of action, and. 
bidding an affectionate farewell to this 
angntt body, tinder whose orders I have long 
acted, I here offer my eommleelon, and take 
my leave of all employments of pnblio life ” 
Ton retire,'' replied the prealdent of Con- 
gras, "from the theatre of action with the 
hleeslnge of lour fellow-eltnene, hut the 
glory of your virtues will not terminate with 
year military command it will continue to 
animate remotest ages" 

On Christmas Eve Washington arrived at 
Mirant Vernon, where, during the interval 
before the organization of the government 
muter the Constitution, he enjoyed once more 
the hfe of plantation owner and private 
citron 

The Qonifatntion and the First Admmif- 
tntum Niva yam after the signing of the 
peace treaty a new crisis called Washington 
again into pnhhe life Under the Articles 
of Confederation affairs were steadily grow- 
ing more chaotic, and m Hoy, 1787, a con- 
vention was culled to meat in Philadelphia 
to prepare a new form of muon To this 
body Waahmgtoo was sent aa head of the 
Virginia delegation, on its organization he 
wag nnsnimonily elected its president Is 
September the convention completed a new 
Constitution and gave it to toe states for 
ratification The mflnenee that Washington 
ezannsed in toe consummation of this great 
achievement is ably summarized m Woodrow 
Wilson’s History of flu Am trican People* 

"It gave the eonveatleii gnat dignity that 
Washington had pmlded over Its counaela and 
wni heart and rani for the adoption of the 
measures it propone Els name and quiet 
force had steadied the convention on many 
an anxious day when disagreement threat- 
ened hepelem breach His fame and influence 
Infinitely strengthened alto the measures pro- 
posed, now that they were completed He 
supported them because they were thorough- 
going and courageous and out to the rest of 
the difflonltlee under Whtoh the eonntry was 
laboring lane had been Joined new, as he 
had wished to see It Joined, between govern- 
ment or no government, and the eonntry 
was to know at last where it stood In the 
meet essential matters of Its life " 

It is not surprising that when toe votes 
of toe first Electoral College were counted it 
was found that Washington was the unani- 
mous choice for President of the United 
States John Adams was honored with toe 
Vice-Presidency. 
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Washington was inaugurated in New York, 
which was then the national seat of govern- 
ment Standing on the balcony in front of 
the old Federal Hall, whose ate is now oc- 
cupied by tho imposing Snbtreasaiy, he took 
the oath of office on April 30, 1789, though 
the legal day for the ceremony was March 4. 
Difficulties in setting the new machinery in 
motion were responsible for the delay. 

From the first ho displayed m civil affairs 
the same qualities of leadership and invari- 
able good judgment which he had shown dot- 
ing his military career. He set about in- 
forming himself concerning all that had hap- 
pened during the period of the Confedera- 
tion— the relations of the new government 
to foreign nations, and the questions of in- 
ternal administration and finance, which were 
soon to become pressing issues He also 
chose a remarkably strong Cabinet, includ- 
ing Tbomns Jefferson and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who, though directly opposite in their 
political opinions, were acknowledged leaders 
w tho political life of the country 

The selection of Alexander Hamilton ns 
head of the Treasury Department was mo- 
mentous in its results, for through his far- 
seeing statesmanship the country was put on 
a sound financial basis In accordance with 
Hamilton’s program tho national govern- 
ment assumed the debts of the stntes incurred 
during the war; a national bank and a mint 
were established, and a national income was 
provided for by duties on imports and a 
sjstem of internal revenue 

Other important events of the first four 
years under the Federal Constitution were 
the organization of the United States Su- 
preme Court, the admission of Vermont 
(1791) and Kentucky (1793) as states, tho 
adoption of a decimal system of coinage, and 
the incorporation into the Constitution of 
tho first tea amendments So profoundly 
impressed were the people with the results 
of Washington’s first term that there wee n 
spontaneous demand that he serve again 
Against hn personal wishes he consented, 
and was unanimously reelected, being in- 
augurated in Philadelphia on Hareh 4, 1793. 
The city of Washington did not become the 
national capital until 1800. 

The Second Term. During tins term in- 
ternational affairs for a tune overshadowed 
domestic issues A war between Franco and 
England vastly n»n*cd ths sympathies of 
a group friendly to France, and there were 


some extremists who demanded that the na- 
tion go to its assistance. Another faction as 
vehemently urged neutrality or support for 
England Washington, who eaw clearly that 
the United States was too weak end insecure 
to he implicated m European quarrels, is- 
sued a proclamation of neutrality and re- 
fused to take sides An unfortunate inci- 
dent of this affair was the activity of Edmon, 
or “Cihren,” Genet, a Frenchmen whose de- 
fiance of the proclamation caused the gov- 
ernment considerable anxiety The French 
sympathizers were also greatly exercised 
over the acceptance of the Jay Treaty (1794) 
with England This treaty waa not so fa- 
vorable to America as its sponsors wished, 
bat it waa the best that could he obtained, 
and it served the purpose of averting war 
with England, which Washington felt would 
be & Tm f in y iftl calamity. 

The power of the Fedcml government waa 
vigorously exercised in this admmstnihon. 
In Pennsylvania m 1794 there occurred an 
insurrection m protest against the excise tax, 
to qnell which Washington ordered ontl5/KH) 
nnhhn Trouble with the Indians was settled 
by Anthony Wayne’s victory over them at 
Fallen Timbers m 1794, and by the negotia- 
tion of treaties. Other events include flic 
invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney; 
the erection of the first woolen null in Mas- 
snehnsetts; the admission of Tennessee into 
the Union, and the development of two great 
political parties, by followers of Hamilton 
end Jefferson, respectively. 

The End of the Story. "Washington de- 
clined a thud election, delivered his famous 
farewell address and rebred to Mount Ver- 
non in 1797. Thereafter he devoted himself 
to agriculture, though m 1798, at the pros- 
pect of the war with Franca, ho was chosen 
commander in chief of the United States ar- 
my and accepted, though ha was not called 
into the Add He died in December, 1799, 
from illness brought on by long exposure in 
the saddle The news caused almost os wide- 
spread mourning m Europe as in America 
The greatest statesmen and soldiers of every 
nation united in paying him tribute as a man, 
general, statesman and friend of humanity 
The words of his old fnend and companion, 
"laghtborse Harry” Lee, "First in war, first 
in peace and first in the hearts of his coun- 
trymen,” were without quest ion literally true 
He had avoided the snares of factional end 
partisan politics, had generously overlooked 
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I Elecuoh An XvirsmAuos 
n Thb Pjsssjdekt 

(1) Birth 

(2) Ancestry 
(8) Education 

(4) Previous pnbbo career 

(6) Character 

(6) Bank as a itateeman 

(7) Death 

m Obgakhatios op tbs Govmnaorr 

(1) Strict end loose construe- 
tipTpqto 

(a) FoUowera of Hamilton 

(b) Followers of Jefferson 

(2) Executive deportments 

(a) State 

(b) Treasury 

(o) War 

(d) Attorney-General 

(3) Federal coarti established, 1789 

(4) Financial measures 

(a) The public debt 

(b) The excise, 1731 

(e) Bank of the United States 

(d) The Mint 

(e) Tariff on imports, 1789 
IV Boiiestio Amm 

(1) Governmentsl 

(a) Last state ratafias tha Con- 

stitution 

(b) Census of 1790 

(c) Whisky Insurrection, 1794 

(d) Admission of Vermont, 

Kentucky, Tennessee 

(o) Site of Washington chosen 

(f) Ten Amendments 

(g) Campaigns against the 

TnrHfnm 

(2) General 

(a) Invention of cotton gm 

(b) Death of Franklin 

(e) Slavery 

(d) Settlement of Northwest 
Territory 

V Fossa* Amiss 

(1) Genet and quarrel with Franco 

(2) Jay Treaty 

(3) Treaty mth Spam 

(a) Opened the Mississippi 

(b) Florida boundary 


VI Eraonos os 1796 

(1) Political parties 

(a) Federalists 

(b) Republicans 

(2) Candidates 

(a) John Adams 

(b) Thomas Puuknqy 
(a) Thomas Jefferson 
(d) Aaron Burr 

(3) Election of Adams 

Questions on Washington 

Where was Washington at the fame of 
his election to the Pnmdemy? 

Where was ha inaugurated? 

What city was the capital during moat 
of his admimstrabon? 

Bow does he rank as a soldier and 
statesmanf 

In what way did Hamilton's ideas influ- 
ence the organization of the government? 

What wara the original executive depart- 
mental 

Was flu Attorng’-Geueral the head of a 
department? 

Who wen the members of the first 
Cabinet? 

When were the Federal courts estab- 
lished? 

What compromise was necessary before 
Hamilton canid secure the assumption of 
the state debts? 

Who was the Bank of the United States 


Whit wen some of its powers? 

When was the first tariff law passed’ 

What was its primary object? 

When was the first census token? 

What states wen admitted during 
Washington's term of office? 

Whit caused the troub’e with flu In- 
dians m the Northwest? 

What battles were fought and with 
what result? 

What party was friendly to France? 
Why? 

Give an account of Genetfi rant to the 
United States 

What was the Jay Treaty? What did it 
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the harshest criticisms and had respected and 
used the abilities of his severest critics and 
opponents Though a slave-holder at his 
death, he was in favor of the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery by legislation, and by his will 
he arranged that bis one hundred twenty- 
flic slaves should be emancipated at the death 
of his wife, so that the negroes of the two 
estates who hod intermarried might not be 
separated, Washington's body and that of 
his wife, who sunned him nearly three years, 
rest m the family vault at Mount Vernon. 

Consalt Lodce'a George Washington Jn the 
American Statesmen Series, and Flake's 
Wuhlngton and Hie Country, a condensed 
and simplified edition of Washington Irvings 
Llfo of Washington 

Related Articles. Commit the following 
titles for additional Information 
Braddock, Ednard Political Parties In 

Constitution the United Btatee 

French and Indian Tariff 

Wars Koiolntlonary War 

Genet Fdmon C United States 

Jaj Treat} Whisky Insnrreotlon 

Mount Vernon 


WASHINGTON, Martha (1732-1802), 
(ho wife of George Washington, ham in New 
Kent County, Vo, the daughter of John 
Dnndndge, a wealthy planter Her first bus- 
hind, to whom sho was married m 1749, was 
Daniel Parke Custis. She was married to 
George Washington in 17S9. As mistress 
of tho White House she won a firm place in 
tbo hearts of tho people She died at Mount 
Vernon two years and a half after the death 
of President Washington 
WASHINGTON, Pa , tho county seat of 
Washington County, situated thirty-two miles 
southwest of Pittsburgh, on tho Pennsylva- 
nia and tho Baltimore d, Ohio railroads It 
is tho scat of tho Washington and Jefferson 
College, tho oldest college west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and also of tho Washington Semi- 
nnry- Notable structures are the Federal 


hnildmg, courthouse, library, sanitarium and 
hospital buildings. Washington it said to 
lime erected tho first community building in 
the United States Glass, tubes, tin plate, 
pottery and baby carriages are the leading 
manufactures The place was settled in 17G8 
and was originally called Bawcttown It re- 
relied its present name in 1784 and woe char- 
tered os a borough in 1852 Population, 
1*120, 21.180, in 1030, 21,345, a gam of 14 
per ce nt 

WASHINGTON, Trtatt op, tbo treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain, 
signed in 1871, providing for the settlement 
of several difficulties between the two coun- 
tries, chief of which were the Alabama 


claims A commission, which consisted of 
five representatives of Great Britain, headed 
by Eari de Grey and Sir John MacDonald, 
and five representatives of the United States, 
headed by Hamilton Fish and E. B Hoar, 
began its meetings May 8 at Washington 
It referred the Alabama Claims to a special 
court, which woe to meet at Geneva (see 
Alabama, The Geheva Arhuramok) It 
provided for the establishment of a mired 
commission, to dismiss and decide upon the 
northwestern fisheries question, nod it sub- 
mitted the northwest boundary dispute to 
the arbitration of tho emperor of Germany. 
It also laid down certain rales regarding 
neutrality in war, which were to govern the 
Geneva Tribunal in deciding the Alabama 
question and winch have since been consid- 
ered the true principles of international 
low upon the subject. 

WASHINGTON, UmvEBSnr op, a coedu- 
cational state nictitation founded at Seattle. 
It was organized in 1861, bnt tho r^ular 
four yams’ courses were not established un- 
til 1877. In 1889 it became tho state uni- 
versity, as Washington entered the Union 
that year. It maintains a college of liberal 
arts, s college of engineering, a school of 
forestry, a school of mines, a school of busi- 
ness administration, a library school, colleges 
of pharmacy and law and a graduate de- 
partment The university hoe a foenlty of 
nearly 399, and a student body of over 
6,000 The library contains over 250,000 
volumes 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSI- 
TY, on institution for men only located at 
Lexington, Va It was established as the 
Augusta Academy in 1749 and afterwards 
renamed Washington Academy in recogni- 
tion of a gift of money made to the insti- 
tution by toe “Father of his Conntoy.” This 
gift still yields an annual income of $3/100 
In 1805 General Robert E. Leo was made 
president of the institution, a position which 
he held with great influence upon fits stu- 
dents for five years. In 1871 tbo present 
name of tho institnticm was adopted The 
university is divided into schools of com- 
merce, applied science, law, journalism, and 
courses leading to the degrees of B A , B S , 
andLLB It has a foenlty of about 90 mem- 
bers, about 900 students and property and 
endowment aggregating $1,700,000 

WASHINGTON ARON * beautiful me- 
morial structure, erected to commemorate the 
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first inauguration of George Washington as 
Fraodait of the United States It stands 
at the foot of I^fth Avenue, New York, and 
was designed by Stanford White It is of 
marble, seventy-asm feet high and BUty- 
two fed broad, with a single archway forty- 
seven feet high and thirty feat broad Its 
eost of $L28^XK) was net by popular sub- 
scription 

WASHINGTON ELM, a famous elm, 
formerly itandmg near the northwest comer 
of the Common, m Cambridge, Mass Near 
the base was a atone Beat with the inscrip- 
tion “Under Qua tree Washington took the 
command of the American Army July 3, 
1776" Although carefully protected, the 
tree fell to the ground October 26, 1223 

WASHINGTON MONUMENT, an im- 
posing marble obelisk m Washington, D C , 
jwaii uring 556 feet in height ft la situated 
m the Monument Gardens, south of the 
White House. It was began m 1848, bat 
was not dedicated until 1886, on Washing- 
ton's birthday The top, from which a mag- 
nificent new of the surrounding country n 
obtained, is readied by an elevator and by a 
wide, concrete interior stairway The monu- 
ment co v er s an area at 16,000 agnate feet 
and eost $1487,710 

WASHINGTON UN I V ERSITY, a coedu- 
cational school at Saint Louis, Mo , founded 
to 1863 by Ur William Greenleof Ehot, on 
e onidifamp that it be kept nonsaetanan and 
nonpartisan Its aetmte* were earned on 
m differ ent parts of the city fall 1206, when 
all ware removed to the present fine location 
west of Forest Park Tan new granite 
hmldmga on this ate ware oeeupiad by ex- 
hibits and executive offices of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition m 1204 The depart- 
ments of toe university are those of en- 
gineering, architecture, law, medieme, 
dentistry, fine arte and social economy The 
faculty numbers 600, and toe student regis- 
tration it about 3,600 The library e ontaina 
300 00(1 volumes 

WASHITA, w& etA, BIVER, or 
OUAOHIXA RIVER, a nver tost rises to the 
western part of Arkansas, flows southeast and 
then south into LomaiBna and diwJiargRa into 
toe Bad Bivar, about fifteen miles above toe 
confluence of Gist stream with toe Musis- 
sippi The Washita is connected with toe 
Mississippi by a senes of bayous Its length 
is 650 miles, and ft to navigable for steam- 
boats for about 360 miles 


WA8P, vdkip, a winged insect resembling 
toe bee a many respects The body is bluish 
in color, with yellow marking s , or black, 
marked with white or yellow Common wasps 
live in societies, or eolanua, composed of 
males, females and workers, or neuters (sea 
Bn) Tht females are armed with an ex- 
tremely powerful and venomous stmg, the 
males do not sfang 

The not of toe wasp m ingenious, both 
m maternal and oonstraohon It is built 
m toe ground or attached to a wall or tree, 
and ii composed of a kind of chewed wood 
pulp or paper manufactured by toe female 
Within thee nests the combs ere enclosed 
completely, except for the email opening 
where toe wasps eater The cells of the 
oomb, m which the larvae and pupae are 
reared, am nx-nded and arranged m fasts, 
with toe month downward or sidewise. 

Wasp colonies multiply rapidly, and have 
bean known to attain to 30,002 members m 
a favorable summer Benson But in toe fall 
all the members pensh except a few females, 
which pace toe winter under stones or in 
hollow trece Wasps an vuramona maseta, 
knag upon sugar, meat, fruit, honey OT 
toe jmcee of other insects Certain apemea 
hve aobtaiy hvas, each mother making its 
own nest and caring for its own eggs and 
larvae 

WATAVQA ASSOCIATION, m Ameri- 
can history a name given to an association of 
nttleri, formed m 1772, m toe eastern part 
of what is now Temuaee, just west of toe 
Alleghany Mountains Articles were drawn 
up for toe purpose of creating a government 
for the district, and provision was made for 
five executive coanmkna, thirteen legislators, 
e sheriff and an attorney The government 
had no jurisdiction over any but toe signers 
of toe compact, and toe territory soon 
swarmed with outlaws and adventurer* In 
order to eeoure protection, toe community, 
under toe *■!■■ of Washington District, 
sshJ for and secured representation m the 
North Carolina Assembly 

WATOH, a «™»n ; portable mechanism for 
measuring tune, having about toe same num- 
ber of wheels as a clock, gamed m toe same 
mann er, but differing from a dock m having 
a hairspring and a balance weed, instead 
of a pendulum, and m having its parti much 
■mailer and more delicately adjusted It is 
attached to a sham and earned m toe pockety 
or to a bracelet and worn on the wrist 
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Mechanism. A cratch consists of two 
parts, tie ease and tbe works The case is of 
mcta), usually gold or silver, and it is mode 
with one or two corns The works consist 
of two plates, perforated for the purpose of 
holding tho wheels in position, and so ar- 
ranged that they contain, between them, all 
of the wheels except the balance wheel. The 
lower plate, known es the pillar plate, rests 
next to the dial The tipper plate may be 
in one or in several pieces, but in the best- 
made watches it is nsnally In one piece 
These plates are bored end chiseled so that 
each wheel fits perfectly into its place The 
perforations, in which the minnta axles of 
the wheels rest, an usually set in jewels, 
which prevent wear. Then an fonr wheels 
In the watch, these are (1) the barrel wheel, 
within which the mainspring is attached, (2) 
tho first wheel, (3) the second wheel and (4) 
tho thud wheel, which is attached to the pin- 
ion of the escapement whed The motion 
is imparted by the uncoiling of the spring 
and is regulated by the escapement, which is 
kept in operation by foe action of foe main- 
spring and foe hairspring combined, foe two 
gn mg it an oscillating movement. The whed 
which meshes into foe pinion of the escape- 
ment whed revolves once a minute and has 
sixty teeth upon its circumference. The 
pinion of this whed meshes into foe cirsazn- 
fcrenco of the wheel which gives the motion 
to the minute hand, and this meshes into the 
pinion of foe center wheel, which gives the 
motion to the hoar hand. The watch is 
regulated by a lever device, connected with 
the hairspring By moving this to foe Tight, 
or left, foe tension » lessened or strength- 
ened 

Watch Hiking. The works of a watch 
have for their foundation two plates of an 
alloy of brass and nickel These plates are 
rat at tlic foundry, where the metal is east, 
from dies tarnished by foe watch factory 

The rough plates an passed under trim- 
ming, or stripping, punches, which smooth 
off foe roughness Indentations absolutely 
exact are then made in foe foundation plate, 
to allow room for foe wheds Tbe plate 1 b 
placed nnder tho lntho portion of a machine, 
and a steel copy of what it is to be is fast- 
ened to another part The machine follows 
the outline of foe «ted model, grnduully cut- 
ting out foe foundation plate, so that the 
various parts of the mechanism of the watch 
will he thrown into proper position Tho 


thickness of the plate and the depth of tbe 
indentations are measured so is to be per- 
fect, according to a gauge, two degrees of 
which equal the thousandth part of an inch 
The necessary screw holes and apertures for 
the settings are then drilled into foe plate 
The work on the upper plate is done m foe 
some manner. The plates are then pohshed 
and smoothed down, on an Ayr stone, a stone 
harder than a soapstone and softer than 
emery, capable of polishing without scratch- 
ing 

The jewels used m watch making are gar- 
nets, rubles, sapphires and diamonds Gar- 
nets are most common and ore cut with dia- 
mond points into minute disks and then 
smoothed and pierced These disks are set 
m larger disks of gold. The foundation 
plates are given an ordinary heavy plating 
of gold, by the battery process, and foe 
jewels with there settings are fitted and fast- 
ened into the plate by exceedingly small 


screws. 

The wheels of a watch are stamped out of 
sheets of brass, with foe exception of one or 
two pieces. Tbe screws and springs are 
mode from sheet steel, the screws being cold- 
drawn from wire In tempering some of fit* 
screws, the workman uses a thermometer of 
a peculiar sort, m order to regulate accurate- 
ly foe temperature to which they are to be 
heated and cooled Otters are regulated by 
a careful observation of their color The 
figures are printed on the dial by a process 
resembling lithography (see IaraouMPnr). 
The base of the dial is of copper and » 
stamped out of a thin sheet of foe metal, in 
such a manner that a rim is left tuned up 
for a short distance all around Powdered 
enamel is spread on foe disk, and it is then 
fired, like pottery or china Sted plates are 
engraved with the design to be executed, and 
the lutes are filled with a mineral paint of 
the desired color Tbe plate is then passed 
under a roller, covered with sheet rubber, and 
the dial receives tho impression from the job- 
ber on the roller It is again fired, and when 
fancy colors are employed, each color re- 
quires a separate impression and firing. *•* 
balance whed requires forty different steps 


in its mjmufactnm _ 

When all foe parte are assembled, 0« 
watch m taken to a refrigerator and sn* 
jested to cold Thu is followed by a 
in a hot air comportment, the two 
ranging from 40° to 103 9 F. ThemaWngoi 
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watches by hand u thought to have originated 
in Germany about 1500 Since the advent 
of the machine-made watch, the United States 
has reached the foremost position os a watch- 
manufacturing country The largest watch 
factory in the world is at Waltham, Mass, 
and another, nearly as large, is located at 
Elgin, HI See Clock 

WATER, the liquid that covers five-sev- 
enths of the earth and is essential to all 
animal and vegetable life, is a chemical com- 
pound of hydrogen and oxygen in propor- 
tion of two atoms of the former to one af 
the latter Ite chemical symbol, therefore, 
is HO Pare water is a colorlese, tasteless, 
odorless liquid It appears blue, like the 
atmosphere, when seen in mass 

Three Forma of Water Water takee 
three farms, each depending upon tempera- 
ture. It takes a solid form, that of ice or 
snow, at 32° Fahrenheit (0° Centigrade) and 
all lower temperatures, and it takes the form 
of vapor or steam at 212 s F (100 s C ) un- 
der a pressure of 29 9 inches of merearj, and 
it retains that form at all higher tempera- 
tures Under ordinniy conditions, water 
possesses the liquid form only at tempera- 
tures lying between 82 s and 212 s It is, 
however, possible to cool water very con- 
siderably below 32 s F and yet maintain it 
in the liquid form Water may alio be heated, 
under presume in tbe laboratory, map} de- 
grees above 212' F , without passing into the 
state of steam 

Hie specific gravity of water a 1 at 
392 s F, (that n, one cubic centimeter of 
water weighs one gram), and it is the unit 
to which the specific gravities of all solids 
and liquids an referred, as a convenient 
standard, one cubic inch of water, at 82 s F 
and 299 inches barometrical pressure, 
waghi 262 458 gram Distilled water is 816 
tunes heavier than atmospbeno air Water 
is at its greatest density at 892* F 
(4 s C ), and m this rasp act it presents s sin- 
gular exception to the general law of expan- 
sion by heat If water at 39 2 s F be cooled, 
it expands as it cools, till reduced to 82 s , 
when it solidifies, and if water at 392 s F 
be heated, it expands as the temperature in- 
creases, m accordance with the general law. 
Were it not for the peculiar property of wa- 
ter, ice would settle to tbe bottom of lakes 
and streams and they would become moots 
of solid ice, a condition which would soon 
destroy all life upon the earth 


So-called heavy tester differs from oidi- 
nary water in having two atoms of heavy 
hydrogen and one atom of oxygen 
Water as a Solvent From a chemical 
pout of view, water is a neutral fluid and 
shows in itself neither and nor basis prop- 
erties, but it oomhmes with both amds and 
hoses, forming hydrates, and with neubal 
salts Water also enters, is a liquid, into 
physical combination with the greater num- 
ber of all known substances Of all liquids, 
water is the most powerful and general 
solvent, and on tha important property its 
use depends In oonsequence of the great 
solvent power of water, it is never found 
pure m nature Even in nun water, which 
ii the purest^ there are always traces of 
carbonic acid, ammonia and sea salt Where 
the rain water baa filtered through rocks and 
Sadi and reappears ns spring nr river water, 
it is always more or less charged witH salts 
derived ftam the earth, such As Sea salts, 
gypsum and chalk When the proportion 
of thCbe a small, the water is called soft, 
whan larger, it is soiled hard water The 
tomar dissolves soap better and fa therefore 
preferred for washing, the latter is often 
pleasanter to dnhk Tim only way to obtain 
perfectly pare water is to distill it, bat mat- 
ter amply held in suspension may be taken 
out by suitable filtration 
Sources of Water Urn great reservoirs 
of water on tbe globe are tbe sees and lakes, 
which cover more than three-fifths of its sur- 
face, and from which water is raised by 
evaporation Uniting with the air m the 
stats of vapor, it is wafted over the earth, 
ready to be prenpitated m the form of rain, 
■now or bail Water, like air, is absolutely 
necessary to life, and healthy human life 
requires that it should he bve bam con- 
tamination , hansw, an ample and pure water 
supply is considered at one of the first lawa 
of sanitation 
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WATER, Ossbil nr See Obdsu, 
WATER BEETLE, any rep resentative of 
SCTeml families of beetles which live m or up- 
on the water Three of the famili es include 
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beetles which lire permanently m water, tbs 
test include those species which live in the 
water only in the lnnne (jonng) stage. 

The Army beetle has a flnt, oval body, 
oxer which the wings fit tight The hind 
legs, which have a fringe of hairs, are flat- 
tened and adapted to swimming, the front 
legs are short The common water beetle 
seen in dimmer darting over the surface of 
ponds has a water-tight compartment be- 
neath the close-fitting wings for the storage 
of breathing air In the evening these beetles 
leave the water and fly about The larvae, 
called water tigers, are exceedingly rapa- 
cious, soring in their siekle-hke jaws small 
fish, tadpoles and other larvae, from which 
tliev suck fho juices Breathing is effected 
through tubes terminating m the toil, which 
is raised abate the surface of the water 
Tlio whirligig beetles, so called from there 
habit of mating in circles on the water, have 
long, clawed front legs and shorter, paddle- 
shaped hind legs The body has an oily sun- 
face unaffected by water, and the compound 
ejes urn adapted for vision in water and m 
nir. One of the largest of the water beetlea 
is the gloss} Hack beetle, often seen on tho 
wing at night These insects can be trans- 
ferred to an indoor aqtunnm, and there 
whole interesting life history may be studied 
in the oehool room Sea Beetle 
WATER BUG, n name applied to any in- 
sect belonging to ono of six large families, in- 
cluding water st riders, water boatmen, water 
scorpions, load bugs and fiehLillert All have 
flat bodies, and am equipped with oar-shaped 
legs for swimming They may be seen on 
summer dn\s darting over the surface of 
ponds and lagoons or resting quietly on tho 
surface, their bodies being bnojed up b} the 
air stored in \anous parts of the insects 
If alarmed, they me} due to the bottom and 
cling to plants or stones About a dozen 
upreics are found in America Some of them 
lease the water and fij around lights at 
night, the clcctno light bug is ono of these. 
Some of ilie adults lie dormant in tho mud 
of water bottoms in winter; others bibernete 
in rubbish on the banks, and hero tho eggs 
arc deposited When tho young hatch they 
tumble into the water and feed on insects 
and other small animal food The females 
of <ome species bore holes in aqnstie plants 
and deport their eggs there In the Ended 
States the croton bug, a house pest resem- 
bling the cockroach, is incorrectly called 


water bug, because it is usually seen on or 
near warm-water pipes, 

WAT'ERBURY, Com? , one of the county 
seats of New Haven County, thirty miles 
southwest of Hartford, on tbs Naugatuck 
Hirer and on the New York, New Haven 4 
Hartford Railroad It is on important manu- 
facturing center, leading the United States 
m brass and copper goods and for this rea- 
son sometimes known as the "Brass City.” 
Hie famous Waterbary watches hove bom 
manufactured here in immense numbers since 
1878. There are also button factories, foun- 
dries, machine shops, knitting mills, clock 
factories, battling works, publishing houses 
and engraving establishments. 

Among the educational institutions are 
Saint Margaret’* Sebool for guis, Com eat 
at Notre Dame) Gerard School, two business 
colleges and a public high school Other 
important features are the Bronson Pnbbe 
Library, Waterbmy Hospital, St Mary's 
Hospital, Sontbmayd Home for old ladies, 
file eity hall and the Masonic Temple Hie 
place was settled in 1677 and was known hi 
tho Indian name of Hattatack until its in- 
corporation as a town, in 1686 It was 
chartered as a city m 1853 In 1601 it suf- 
fered from a flood; in 1712 an epidemic 
proved fatal to abont one-tenth of tho popu- 
lation, and in 1002 a large portion of ths 
business section was destroyed by fire Hie 
town and oty of Waterbmy were consoli- 
dated m 1800 and cover on area of twenty- 
eight square miles Population, 1820, 8V 
715, m 1830, 88802 

WATER COLORS, pigments mixed end 
ground with gum size or same other adbesne 
substance, instead of oil. The water colors 
used in painting pictures are in the form of 
small, dry and hard cakes, while those used 
in coloring walls and the like are simply 
mixed up with glue or size The quick dry- 
ing of water colors is favorable to rapid exe- 
cution, end a greater clesrneas and trans- 
parency is obtained then hi on oil painting 

WATERLOG, gee Mon Purer 

WATERFALL. See Caxwct 

WATER LILY, a water plant with a 
gorgeous blossom, found in quiet waters o' 
the temperate and torrid rones. Pram the 
oory bottom the stems nsc to the top of Inc 
water; there the leaves open out and lie flat 
upon tho surface, and the buds unfold, dis- 
closing numenms petals, stamens and carpel' 
The flowers may ha pnik, white or blue, and 
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sometimes they era very fragrant The 
most famona of water hhes u the Quean 
Victoria, a native of South America The 
leave*, sue feet or more m diameter, are flat, 
with upturned nm, and are often strong 
enough to support a man’s weight The 
blossoms, a foot m diameter, open on taro 
successive nights, the first night they ere 
white end fragrant, the second, pink end 
malodorous. 

The Australian water lily is often as large 
and is usually bine The Egyptian lotus is 
also a blue lily, famous once remote antiq- 
uity The American pond lily a a lovely, 
creamy-white flower, with patois radiating 
m circles and a duster of golden stamens 
It expands to the sunshine end doses at 
dusk The golden lily of Florida it a hand- 
some flower, and the common yellow water 
Idy of higher latitudes is lees showy, but 
blooms all summer A rose-colored variety it 
also found m North America The seeds of 
the pond lily he sunk m pits m the flattened 
top of a hemispherical pod Hose of several 
species an edible, and are somatimea called 
water chinquapin They ware an important 
article of fo od among the Indiana 

WATERLOO, Baths of, the famous 
battle, fought Juno 18, 1816, near Waterloo, 
a village in Belgium about eleven miles south 
of Brussels, between Napoleon and the allied 
forces under Blacker and Wellington It 
was Napoleon’s lest battle, and it put an end 
to hie power (see Hmn*n> Bats). Then 
had been two preliminary battles on the 16th, 
one at Qnatre-Bias, by which Nay, although 
forced to retire, prevented Wellington from 
joining his Pro an allies, and one at Iagny, 
m which the Frnasutne under Blneher ware 
defeated by Napoleon On the morning of 
the eighteenth the mam Freneh army wee 
drown up near Waterloo, opposite the allied 
British, Dutch and German forces, under 
Wellington Blneher, with the Prussian 
army, was absent at the opening of the fight 
The French army numbered about 72^)00, the 
allied army about 67,000, of which number 
many were untrained troops 

Napoleon's plan wee to defeat Wellington 
before Blneher could came up with his troops, 
bat the ground was m each a condition from 
the ram that had fallen all night that he was 
obliged to delay opening battle until almost 
noon W elling ton, on tte contrary, simply 
aimed to bold out until the Pruanans arrived, 
when a combined attack ought he made on 


the Freneh In accordance with fine plans 
the struggle throughout the day eonsiated 
chiefly of charges, brilliant but unsuccessful, 
on the part of the French, and firm reoatanoe 
on the pert of the Bnglieh The French 
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cavalry, charging during the afternoon, 
plunged into an unseen sunken road, and 
unable to check their rush, they filled the 
great diteh with trooper*, over whom the re- 
mainder rode on These repeated charges, 
although stubbornly resisted, had then effect, 
and the ontoome of the battle remained 
doubtful until late m the day, when the ar- 
rival of the Prussian*, at a tuns when both 
armies wen about exhausted completely 
turned the tide agamst the French Napo- 
leon’s last effort was the charge of tha Old 
Guard, the picked veterans from the Im- 
perial Guard, late in the evening Its rout 
was complete, end many of it* squares, re- 
fusing to surrender or retreat, fell to the 
last man Wellington now gave the order 
for a general advance, and flie French, utter- 
ly o v erpowered, gave way at every point 
The army broke up m eonfusios, and the die- 
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nitrons retreat, with the Prussians is pur- 
suit, lasted through the night Napoleon 
him sell escaped by flight The French lost 
in this bottle probably thirty-one thousand 
in killed, wounded and musing, while the 
allies lo«t oi er twenty-two thousand 
The importance of the Battle of Waterloo 
as the means of finally crushing Napoleon 
has been somewhat exaggerated Even 
had he been successful on that day, he could 
ncicr Irate regained his old power But the 
accomplishment of his oicrthrow that early 
in his campaign was fortunate for the allies 
and for the French, as it saved further blood- 
shed See Napoli-on I 
WATERLOO*, Iowa, the fifth aty m the 
state m sire, is the count} scat of Black Hawk 
County, on the Red Cedar Slier and on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Hhnoia 
Central, and the Chicago Great Western rail- 
roads Thera is an airport Waterloo is one 
of Iowa’s rapidly growing cities It is known 
as the “Foetor} City ," it mannfictnres about 
■went} per cent of all the United Stntes- 
mndo gasoline engines of the farm type 
There an also foundries, malleable iron 
works, concrete works, machino shops, farm 
implement factories, packing bouses, automo- 
bile fabric plants, refrigerator and cream 
separator factories 

The principal structures are a Federal 
building, a courthouse, municipal buildings, 
two Carnegie Libraries, Presbyterian, Alim, 
and St Francis hospitals, adequate hotel 
facilities, and imposing hank buildings and 
bumnc's blocks Thera are two business col- 
leges, several pm ate schools, and 45 cbnrehes 
The citj ns settled about 1846, and was in- 
corporated in 1868 Population, 1920, 38,- 
230, in 1930, 46,191, n gain of 27 A per cent 
WATERLOO, 0\T , on the Canadian No- 
tional R> , three miles northwest of Kitch- 
ener It u an important center for manufac- 
turing, furniture, boots and shoes, threshing 
machines, buttons, mattresses, washing ma- 
chine-, trunks and bags, bricks and hies be- 
ing the most important products Niagara 
electric power is furnished to the factories. 
There are good public and separate schools 
and six ohnrehes Population, 1931, 8,095 
WATERMELON, n creeping \anety of 
guard Tho nnd of the fruit is smooth and 
dark green when npe, the inside of the 
melon is a coarse red or yellowish pulp, 
mnet} per cent of which is water Its nntue 
home was Africa, hot it has been wide!} cul- 


tivated from remote times It is very 
popular in the United States, where it has 
become a most important crop for the fruit- 
growers of the Sooth Atlantic and Gulf 
states, in which sections thousands of acne 
are devoted to raising melons for tho north- 
ern market Watermelons in smaller quan- 
tities are raised as tar north os Southern 
Ontario The ideal soil for melon adtnro is 
light, sandy loam, which a naturally dry 
or else thoroughly drained Most melons 
weigh from twenty to fifty pounds. 

WATER PLANTS. See Aqtumo 

Plants 

WATER POLO, a ball game similar to 
boekqy, played V swumnera, with a bah 
filled with air, winch floats It is a good 
game for swimming tanks, and is then ployed 
generally throughout the winter season. The 
object of the game, of course, is far one side 
to carry, push or throw the ball to the op- 
ponen t's go al line, at the eod of the tank. 

WATS POWER. A waterfall capable 
of being "hamesBed” to perform work has 
been appropriately referred to as "white 
coal ” Much of the machinery of the world 
is operated directly or indirectly by water 
power A great factory located where the 
power of falling water is available may ha 
electrically operated, hut watei power nun 
be utilised to generate the electric current 
The installment of a water-power plant 
anally requires the construction of a dam, 
a canal or flame to conduct the water to the 
gnat paddle wheel, when the power of the 
water » applied The original expense uu} 
be greater than that of a steam or deetnc 
plant, hut the extra cost is soon recoicred by 
the sai mg in operating expenses See Waits 
Wheel 

Classification Water-power plants are di- 
vided into three classes— lovhcad, medium- 
head, and high-head, according to the height 
of the fall. Low-bead plants base a fall not 
exceeding 100 feet, medium-head, not exceed- 
ing 350 feet, and the high-bead class includes 
all plants hexing a fall of more than 3W 
feet The fall of some plants m this dn«i 
oxeeede 5,000 feet Most of the great plants 
arc of low-head typo, and they are located 
on the bonks of large streams They go'” 
in lalnine what they lose in fall The larg- 
est plants of this type ere at the Wihran Pam 
m Alabama and one at Keokuk, Iowa The 
most noted plant of the mcditun-Iiead type 
is at Niagara Falls. 


ANCIENT DEVICES 

iarly method* of railing water and of ntiluuig 
ower are in me today The Archimedean screw 
ented 200 B C . ■■ still used in Egypt, the Oner 
esorts to foot-power, undershot and overshot 
•aterwheels generate power to operate machine* 
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Plants of the high-hcnd tvpe are usually 
found on mountain streams hnnng a rapid 
flour and small lolnnic of water A dam is 
constructed across a deep, narrow volley to 
impound the water, winch is conducted to 
foe power honsa through steel pipes The 
power house may be two or three miles be- 
low the dam, so a high foil is secured These 
plants are operated br a small volume of 
water under very high pressure and they 
require a special type of water wheel (see 
Ttjfbise Wheel), Their principal use is 
m generating electric power, which is often 
earned long distances over wires The 
poorer used in operating the street cars in 
San Francisco, for instance, is generated over 
125 miles from foe city 
Estimating Water Poorer The poorer of 
water for operating machinery is denied 
from its weight or pressure The pressure 
of a column of inter of a gnea height is 
equal to the weight of the water A cobio 
foot of water weighs 025 pounds; therefore 
a column of oratcr one foot square and ten 
feet high weighs 625 pounds, and at its base 
exerts a pressure on a square foot equal to 
that weight The rule for estimating the 
horse poorer of n water fall is as follows 
Multiple tho flow m eubic feet per second 
by the height of foo foil and this product by 
JIM A fall of 100 feet and 600 cubic feet 
flow will haoc n power equal to lOOXfiOOX 
JIM, or 0,804 horse power. 

Government Ownership. In tho United 
States oil water power an government land 
i> under control of foe government, and sinco 
the beginning of foe present century strin- 
gent laws fin preventing great power sites 
from foiling into foe hands of monopolists 
have been passed Unfortunately, however, 
before foo conservation movement was 
started, many valuable sites bod been appro- 
priated by capitalists and a legal claim to 
them hod been established. Smee water, 
like mr, is one of the great natural resources 
of a country, the theory of foe most enlight- 
ened governments is that it belongs to all 
foe people; therefore all water power should 
be under control of foe government, and it 
should ha leased, not sold Canada is far 

ahead of the United States mtha res pect, for 

in Canada all water power is under govern- 
ment control Power sites may ha leased, hut 
none aon be purchased 
It is estimated that the total water power 
of the United States is 30,000,000 hone 


power, and that less than one-eixth of it has 
been developed The water power of Canada 
is estimated at 43,000,000 horse power, only 
about fifteen per cent of which has been de- 
veloped Europe has 41^)00,000 hone 
power, and utilizes only one-tenth of it 
The water power of the other cental enta is 
not known. 

■WATERPROOFING, a process of ren 
dermg cloth and other articles proof against 
water In -the preparation of mackintoshes 
a solution of robber is spread on foe goods, 
and the cloth is doubled, pressed and finished 
with foe waterproof layer in foe middle 
Such goods are impervious both to dr and 
to water, but from a sanitary point of new 
they ore not desirable for constant wear A 
new process has been introduced, which ten- 
ders foe fabrics proof against water, bat does 
not obstruct ventilation He materials ore 
saturated with soup and then dipped in on 
alum solution Still another process, by 
whieh the same result » obtained, consists 
of treating the fiben of foo doth, instead of 
the manufactured, woven fobrie, with the 
solution Paraffin is often used os a sub- 
stitute for rubber in waterproofing leather, 
wood and various other substances Paper 
is made waterproof by immersing it in a 
solution of shdlao in borax, a treatment 
which causesitto resemble parchment paper. 

WATER PURIFICATION'. Pure water 
is essential to health, and often one of foe 
most perplexing problems connected with 
water supply » that of teenrmg pure water 
Because of its solvent power, all water ob- 
tained from natural sources contains more 
or less impurities, some of which may be 
highly injurious Among the mineral impur- 
ities held m solution are usually found kme, 
ram, compounds of snlphnr and sometimes 
compounds of lead Impurities present hat 
not held m solution are day particles of soil, 
animal and vegetable matter and bacteria 

lame and sulphur are not injurious to 
health, neither is ram, unless it occurs in 
excess The presence of clav, sand and or- 
ganic matter mikes the water turbid, and 
the organic matter renders the inter dan- 
gerous to health All these substances should 
he removed by purification processes 

He pr oce s se s employed for purifying 
water on a huge scale indude settling or 
sedimentation, filtering and chemical treat- 
ment Settling is sewed by allowing tbs 
water to remain quietly in large tanka, from 
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which it flows 'lowly from the top When 
the wntcr contains o large quantity of solid 
matter two or three settling tanks may be 
necc'Kirj, but nsnall> one is sufficient. The 
c-ind and gravel of the earth form a natural 
filter for spring water, and tins sort of filter 
is n<cd in water purification The filters 
con'i't of large tanks with perforated hot* 
toms, over which Infers of grovel and sand 
are placed As the water percolates through 
these layers the solid matter and most of 
the bacteria an removed If the water con- 
tains a large proportion of lime, it may be 
treated with a eolation of ndphste of 
nlomtna. The lime sepnmtes this compound 
into nlnmina and sulphuric acid. The add 
unites with the lime or magnesia In the water 
and renders it harmless, and the alumina 
coagnlntcs and deposits the orgnnie matter. 

Home Tests Epidemics of typhoid, 
diphtheria and other contagions diseases an 
often traced to impure w ater Because water 
is dear, it docs not follow that it a pore 
A glass of the most sparkling water imag- 
inable may contain millions of death-dealing 
germs and every household should know of 
simple means of testing water whoso parity 
is «u<pectcd The following tests can be ap- 
plied by any one at pmetically no expense* 

(1) Into a vial containing about two 
ounces of svttr put a quantity of granulated 
sunr equal In voluma to a pan or amnll bean 
When the sngsr In dissolved, cork the vial 
and set tt In a warm plica for forty-eight 
bour- If, when tho cork In removed, the 
w aver r mtta a disagreeable odor, H la unnafe 

(5) Mikes a -elution of permanganate of 
potash bj dropping Into an ounco of water a 
fr* rrjitili of this substance, which can be 
nhtalnt d at am drug store Into a glass of 
tbe 'u-prclrd water place a few drops of the 
solution If the purple color disappears, tho 
water Is unsafe 

Thc«e tots are satisfactory within cer- 
tain limits, bnt all water suspected of pol- 
lution should bo tested bj a chemist, any 
householder may have this dono free of 
charge by sending a sample of tbe water to 
the State Department of Public Health 
Water for household purposes should not bo 
run through lead pipes, for it may attack 
the tend and form poisonous compounds See 
I, r -VD PotrO' IMS. 

Jinny cities impregnate their water with 
chlorine bef ore it retches the wafer mains 

WATERSHED, an elevation of land which 
«epnntr» the headwater- of natnrnl drnm- 
rpr systems Such a configuration of land is 


sometimes called a divide A watershed 
separating great nrer systems may be only 
a slight rise of ground, such ns tbe dinde 
between the waters flowing into Hudson Bay 
on the north and the Gulf of Meoeo or the 
Atlantis on tbe south and east Again it 
may be s range of lofty mountains, such os 
the Rockies, which separate the headwaters 
of streams flowing respectively into the 
Mississippi and the Pacific, 

WATERSPOUT, a whirling column of 
water, extending from a dead to tho sur- 
face of a body of water, like the ocean or a 
lake. Tbe presence of tins colnnm is marked 
by tbe cloud of vapor which it contains This 
dead Is formed by the rapid condensation of 
the moisture m the atmosphere, due to ex- 
pansion and rapid cooling, caused by the low 
pressure u the area occupied by the column 
If the conditions continue a sufficient length 
of time, ram is produced and sometimes Mb 
in such quantities as to constitute a small 
deluge In waterspouts over the ocean, the 
lower part of tbe column may contain vapor 
from salt water, bnt usually the vapor is that 
of fresh water. Waterspouts are caused In 
tbe same way as whirlwinds. See Wmair 
Will D 

WATERTOWN, N. Y, the county seat of 
Jefferson County, seventy-three miles north- 
east of Syracuse, on the Blaek River and on 
the New Tori Central Railroad. Tho city 
la the center of one of the most productive 
dairying regions of tho country. The nver 
furnishes extensive water power, and there 
are large manufactories of paper-making 
machinery, air brakes, clothing, plumbing 
supplies, thermometers, and paper specialties 
The principal buildings include a Federal 
Building, a Masonic Temple, a Y M C A , 
the Flower Memorial Library, a eourthon«e, 
an armory, a county tuberculosis sanitarium, 
a hydroelectric power plant, a county histori- 
cal mnscnm, and a public roo The at} has 
two hospitals, two orphanages and a home 

for the aged Watertown was settled m 1800, 

was modo the county seat m 1803, and was 
chartered os a ntv in 18(F) It adopted the 
commission-manager form of government in 
1020 Population, 1020, 31,285 , in 1030, 32 r 
205, n gnu of 3 per cent. 

WATERTOWN, 8 D, the county wat el 
Coddmgfon County, 214 miles west ef SI®* 
neapohs, on the Big Sioux River and on tne 
Chicago & North Western, the Chicago, Rock 
Wand & Pacific, the Great Northern ana 
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the Minneapolis A Saint Lome nulroade It 
is about three miles from Lake Kampeaka, 
a resort for camping and debug Water- 
town is an important shipping point for 
gum and stock Then an large gram 
dsvatan, warehouses and floating nulls 
Leather goods, agricultural implements, car- 
nages and wagons, foundry and wumhmn 
chop products am manufactured The city 
has a Carnegie Library and two hospitals 
It is under the cnmmwmnn form of govern- 
ment Population, 1830, 10,214 

WATEBVILLE, Huns, a city m Ken- 
nebeo County, seventeen miles northeast of 
Augusta, on the Eennebee Brrar and an the 
Heme Central Bailroad Then is an airport 
Colby College^ Coburn Glasaiaal Insbtnt^ a 
Carnegie Library and die h istorical society 
am notable msfatnbons The principal in- 
dustrial establishments an run by water 
power from the river and include eotton 
mills , woolen nulla, and railroad shops The 
first settlement was made hen about 1760, 
bnt it remained a part of Winslow until 1802 
The <nty wu chartered in 1888 Government 
is by mayor and eonneil Population, 1830, 
15,454 

WATEETUET, unto fur vleef, N T, a 
aly in Albany County, on the Hudson Hrvsr, 
opposite Troy, near the tmniTiii le of the 
fine and fihsmjilmn canals, and on the D ala- 
ware A Hudson railroad A United Statea 
arsenal was established bare in 1807 on a 
reservation of 109 acres, and baa emse bean 
one of the largest permanent centers in the 
country for the nuunfactun of war roots* 
rials Other manufacture include woolen 
goods nd non and lumber products The 
place was originally called West Troy It 
was incorporated os a village in 1836 and as 


a eity in 1897 
Hie fiat Shaker f 
settlement m A- 
menea was here 
Population, 1930, 

16,083 

W A T B B 
WHEEL, 
wheel construct- 
ed and set up 
Cor operating 
machinery 
by water power. 

The old style water wheels wen large wooden 
structures, rotating upon a horizontal axis 
Huy wen constructed of two frames, from 
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four to mx feet apart, joined at their ezrctnn- 
ferences, with buckets or floats attached, aa 
occasion required They wen known aa over- 
shut or mierehtt wheels, according to the 
method of opemtmg, the overshot wheel re- 
ceiving water at the top, and the undershot 
at the bottom Each of these is described 
under its respective title The breast wheel 
has the water admitted to the floats at a point 
horizontally opposite the axle 
A noant modification of the undershot 
wheel oansists of a small iron wheel, with 
cops or buckets upon its aruumferenoa the 
whole enclosed in an iron box Hue is often 


known aa the 
impact wheel or, 
water motor The 
water issues 
from a small 
nozzle nnder 
very high pres- 
sure; and as it 
■tabes the box 
it sauna the 
wheel to revolve 
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with gnat rapidity These wheels an con- 
venient^ because of their smell size and die 
ease with winch they can be placed in almost 
any desired position, bnt they are of nee 
only m aha where the waterworks enable 
a high preonre to ba obtained Another 
form of wheel m common use is the turbine 
Sea Tdhbixb Wheel, Water Power. 

WATEEWOEKS, the system of rcser- 
voue, pumps and mama arranged for sup- 
plying a community with water for damesbo 
use, manufacturing purposes, fire protec- 
tion and street and lawn sprinkling The 
water supply of hogs cities is usually con- 
ducted from nearby lakes or rivers, email 
towns obtain their supply from springs or 
wells The selection of a source of supply 
must be made with gnat eare^ m order that 
it may be free from decaying animal and 
vegetable matter and other organic im- 
purities It nmat also be free faun sewage 
contamination Cool water u considered 
better than warm, became it is leas hos- 
pitable to the propagation of life 

When the source of supply u a long dis- 
tance from the aty, a reservoir is usually 
constructed, which is connected with the 
aty by an aqueduct emptying into one or 
more smaller reservoir*, as in the New York 
City plant From these reservoirs the water 
a d i strib u ted through maim to different 
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portions of the city, and from the mains 
to awnmcr' When situated near a suitable 
<ounc of snpply, the water is pumped di- 
rect!} through the mains, as is the ease m 
Chicago, which secures its water from Lake 
Mwliicnn Small cities commonly use stand- 
pipes for rc«cnoiis These are constructed 
of iron or steel, and are mounted on founda- 
tion' of ma'onry 

WATSON, vat'ion, Jons (1850-1007), 
well Known under the pen name of lan Mac- 
lnrcn, an Engli'b author and clergyman, bom 
nt Mnnmngtrcc, in Esses, of Scotch parents 
He graduated in 1S70 at the UniTersity of 
Edinburgh, and studied theology at New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, and at Tubingen. His first 
charge was at Logicalmond, in Perthshire 
In lSi i he became associate pastor of Samt 
Matthew's Church, Glasgow, and he took 
charge of tho Scfton Path: Presbyterian 
Cliarch, Liverpool, m 1880 A number of 
'ketches of hnmblc Scottish life, which were 
puhh'hcd in the British Weekly, were m 
1804 collected into a Iittlo i alamo culled Be- 
•ide the Bonnie Brier Bush, and it is by tins 
work thnt ho is best known Among his 
other writings are The Dayt o[ Auld Lang 
Bvnr, Kate Carnegie, The Hind of the Hatter 
and .1 Doctor of the Old School 

WATSON, Thomas E (1850-1022), an 
American lnw}cr, politician and journalist, 
horn in Colombia County, Ga He studied 
at Mercer College, Macon, taught school for 
a time and was admitted to the bar is 1875 
After practicing for a time in Thompson, 
Ga , he brenme n member of tho <010 legis- 
lature. and was elected to Congress in 1891 
ns a Populi't He was defeated m tho two 
fallowing elections During his term ho 
fought for and smtred tho first appropria- 
tion for rural free deliver}’ In 189G ho was 
the Populi«t candidate for Tice-Prcsidcnt 
of the United States, and in 1904 eras tho 
candidate of the same parly for President 
Thon-h he mado an netivo campaign, he re- 
reived no clc'tanl votes He edited, at 
New Tort., ITaf'on'f defer* onion Magazine 
and J7.c lfrc? hi Jeff woman Among his 
publt-hed wori - ore Life of Napoleon, Life 
of Thomas Jrffcmm, The Story of Trance, 
The Son an Catholic Hierarchy and The 
lloucr of ITapihurg 

WATSON, Willi vm (1838-1935), an Eng- 
lish poet, author of Purple East, containing 
his heri sonnet"; The Tear of Shame, an in- 
dictment of England’s policy bn the Orient; 


The Hope of the World; Stadia in Poetry 
and Cntieiem, and other works 

WATT, i eaht, in electricity tho unit of 
power or measure of the rate of current, so 
named m recognition of James Watt, the 
inventor It is equal to the pressure of one 
volt with a flow of one ampere per second 
A thousand watts form a kilowatt, the mess 
nre of power; in most common nse 746 watts 
equal one horso power. 

WATT, ua&t, James (1736-1819), a Scot- 
tish engineer, celebrated for the improve- 
ments he nude m the steam engine Ho was 
born at Greenock, Scotland. Having deter- 
mined to adopt the 
trade of making 
mathematical in- 
struments, Watt 
went to London, at 
the age of eight- 
een, to leam the 
art; bat ill health 
compelled him to 
return after only a 
year’s apprentice- 
ship Shortly after 
bis return be was 
appointed maker 
of mathematical m- 
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struments far the UniTersity of Glasgow 
Resigning this position after a time, he 
worked as a civil engineer, making surveys 
for canals and harbors In 1764 white re- 
pairing a Newcomen engine, Watt mode ex- 
periments which resulted m the improve- 
ments that hare made Ins name famous In 
partnership with Matthew Bonlion, a Birm- 
ingham manufacturer, he founded, at Sobo, 
a factory where, in 1774, was completed the 
prototype, in principle, of tho steam engine 
of to-day 

Watt was a fellow of tho Royal Societies 
of London and Edinburgh and a member of 
the National Institute of Franco Beside' 
improving the stcun engine, he invented or 
improved a variety of mechanical appli- 
ances, including a letter-copying pre*b a 
machine for reproducing sculpture and n 
fuel -saving furnace. Sco Steam Esoiw 

WATTEAU, tah trf, Jpav Amwnr 
(1034-1721), one of tho most celebrated 
painters of tho eighteenth century > horn o* 
barnblo parents, m Flanders At eightcenhe 
went to Pons, where after years of strogpe 
in obreunty be became a eonrt favonlo In 
time his reputation extended throughout 
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Europe Hu name la etoefiy associated with 
a style characterized by ideal gardens and 
woodlands peopled with nohly costumed men 
and women, who duport themselves with all 
the airs and formal graces of the t™— In 
1717 Watteau became a member of the Acad- 
emy He was a favorite of Frederick the 
Great, and to-day the finest collection of 
Watteau* in tha world is owned by Geo- 
many 

WATTEBSON, soot' turson, Hi VET 
(1840-1921), for nearly fifty yean one of 
the most influential newspaper editors in the 
United States He waa bom at ’Washington, 
D C, was privately educated and at the age 
of twenty joined the staff of the Washing- 
ton Star He removed to Nashville m 1801, 
where ho edited the Bejnibtioan Houser, end 
during the Civil War he eerved in the Con- 
federate army. The Republican Banner mi 
revived after the clou of the war, and m 
1807 Watterson went to Lomanlla, where 
he founded the Journal, later eonaohdated 
with tha Courier, and Gien known aa the 
Courier-Journal He steadily refused office, 
but m 1878 he accepted a aeat in Congreee, 
serving with distinction, but declining re- 
election From 1872 to 1892 he waa a dale- 
gate at large to every Democratic national 
convention, and ha was until in* retirement 
from active service m 1918 a power in na- 
tional polities, through his editorials in file 
Courier-Journal and hu strong personality. 
Hi 1919 he published Hooking Backward, a 
senes of sketches in whieh he renewed in a 
personal vein hu country's history for five 
deesdes 

WATTS, toots, Gamas Fmoatras (1817— 
1904), an English artist, famous for hu 
portraits, bat chiefly for allegorical end sym- 
bolical pictures in which he attempted to 
show the power of love and tha ugliness of 
greed Watts waa bom m London, and at 
the age at thirty he married the actress 
Elian Terry Tha marriage waa soon an- 
Aiwnmg Km more important pictures 
an ion and Death, now m Washington, 
Life's illusion, The Wtndou Seat and Sir 
Galahad He is one of the most subtle and 
powerful of portrait painters, among Ins 
sneeessfnl work m this hue bong portraits 
of Tennyson, Miltmii, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, Cardinal Maiming and Browning 

libra than almost any other artist, ha 
devoted himself to file artistic interests of 
too nation, gratuitously desorating the din- 


ing hall of Ianeofa’e Inn and giving tha brat 
of hii work to form the nnal«n« of toe 
National Gallery of Batiah Art The prin- 
ciples of his art are beet summed up m 
his own words, “The end of art must bs the 
expression of some weighty principle of 
spiritual significance, tha illustration of 
gnat truth” 

WATTS, Isaac (1674-1748), an Engbto 
clergyman and writer, noted for hia hymns 
He was bom at Southampton After tutor- 
ing eiz yean, be became minister of the 
Independent Church in M»i-V Lane, m 1702 
A severe illnets ended this engagement and 
Watts spent the remainder of hie hfe vntn 
Sir Thomas Abney, at Theobalds Among 
hu works are Dunne and If oral Bongs Jar 
Children, Hymns and Spiritual Bongt, 
Psalms of Band Imitated and Horae 
Lyneae, the last three eantammg nearly five 
hundred hymns vuraume "When I 
survey the wonderous cross” is stud to be 
Watts’s finest hymn, and with Hen’s Hem- 
tag Bymn, Charles Wesley’s “Hark, fin 
Herald Angels” and Toplady’s "Book of 
Ages,” it standi at the head of all hymns m 
fha ICw ghaK language 

WAUKEGAN, maw Ugon, Im, the 
county seat at Lake County, thirty-five miles 
north of Chicago, on lube Michigan and on 
the Chuago ft North Western and the Elgin, 
Joliet ft Eastern railroads It has an excel- 
lent harbor, with boat service to Chicago, 
Milwaukee and other lake porta, and is the 
center of a large trade m farm and dairy 
products Industrial establishments include 
steel and wire walks, brass and mm found- 
ries, leather factories, and m a nufac tories of 
locks, boats, doors, motors, pharmacy tnp- 
phss, and ladies’ garments Notable features 
are toe government harbor and piers, Federal 
building, courthouse, Csmegia Library and 
Masonic Temple Sheridan Bead, an auto- 
mobile boulevard extending from Chicago 
to Milwaukee, passes through Waukegan, on 
this road just north of the mty u the Bowen 
Country Club, the summer camp of Hull 
House, Chicago The Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station u located tores miles south 
of the city 

Waukegan waa settled by New England 
and Southern frontiersmen interested in es- 
tablishing a stopping point for gram It is 
said to be older than Chicago, and at one 
time it promised to surpass the younger set- 
tlement It waa incorporated aa a village 
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in 1849, berime a citj in 1859 Commission 
government wn« succeeded by (he mayor* 
council system. Population, 1920, 19,226, in 
1930, 33.499 , a pain of 74 per cent 

WAUKESHA, trance >hau>, Wig, the 
county seat of Waukesha County, seventeen 
miles vest of Milwaukee, on the For River 
and on the Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul 
A Pacific, the Chicago & North Western and 
the “Soo lane” railrondsn Then is an air- 
port It hoe numerous mineral springs, and 
it* principal indnstiy is the bottling and ship- 
ping of water. Then an also structural steel 
work", steel-bridge and malleable-iron works, 
plow and motor works and canning factories 
Carroll College hud the state industrial school 
for hoys are located here Other features of 
interest are the Rest Haven sanitarium, the 
courthouse, a public library and three pnrksi 
The place was settled in 1836, and incor- 
porated in 1848 Population, 1020, 12,558, in 
1930, 17476 

WAUSAU, irnie'satr, Wis , the county seat 
of Marathon County, 180 miles northwest of 
Milwankco, on the Wisconsin River and on 
the Chicago & North Western and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul & Pacific rail- 
roads It is surrounded by a lumbering, agri- 
cultural and dairying section, which aba has 
extensile granite quarries The river fur- 
nishes good water power, and the city nunn- 
tuns sawmills, «ash and blind fact ones, ma- 
chine shops, hex and veneer factories, alio 
paper and flour mills A county train- 
ing school for teachers, a county school of 
ngnrultnre and domestic science, an asylum 
for the umne and a tuberculosis sanitarium 
n-o located here Hie eitv also has a public 
library, a hospital, n flue courthouse and a 
« itv hall The plsco was settled in 1842, and 
was at first known ns Big Bull Palls It 
was chartered as n eilj in 1872. Population, 
1920, 18451, m 1930, 23,758. 

WAVES, trams, disturbances in matter, 
which result in carrying force from point to 
point, often to a great distance. Tba most 
f-imilmr unWr waves are those produced by 
the wind on the «nTfnce of a body of water, 
fmrihlc waves are tho«c minute vibrations 
produced within a Iwdy, lij striking it or by 
some other meins of agitation These waves 
arc manifest through their results, as in 
round, heat and light 

When waves arc produced hv the disturb- 
ance of a small quantity of liquid, as by 
throwing a pebble into a pool, thev appear 


to advance from the point where the pebble 
stakes, in widening, concentric circles, the 
height of the wave decreasing gradually as 
the circle enlarges There is, however, no 
progressive motion of the liquid itself, ns 
may be seen by watching a body floating on 
its surface. This is true of luge, as well 
as small, waves, and the waves of the ocean, 
which sometimes reach a height of forty 
feet or more, do not cause the water to move 
forward Breakers are caused by the fric- 
tion of the water on the bottom of the sea, 
which retards the motion at the wave barn 


and causes the crest to break over it They 
never occur in deep water See Sousu 
WAX, a solid, fatty substance derived 
from animal and vegetable sources. A by- 
product of petroleum, paraffin, is a similar 
produet, having a number of uses The 
chief kinds of animal wax are beeswax end 


spermaceti The flint u secreted by bees to 
build their cells It is used in the arts for 
modeling, and in making ointments, plasters 
and candles. Spermaceti, a constituent of 
whale oil, is used for making toilet creams 
and candles A wax secreted by the pores 
of sheep and extracted Horn the cut wool is 
used m dressing leather. Myrtle war, palm 
wax and Japanese wax are of vegetable 
origin Prom myrtle wax baybeny candles 
ore made Vegetable wax is the basis of 
the finest Japanese lacquers 
WAX MTBTLE, or WAX TREE. See 


Cajtole-bekkt 

WAX WING, a handsome singing bird, 
distinguished hjr its high, pointed crest, yel- 
low bond across the end of the toil and red 
spots on the 
wings, whieh 
have the ap- 
pearance of 
eealmgwax 
Tho body 
plumage is 
rod dish- 
brown above, 
yellowish 
andornosth 
Tho cedar 
VBxmng is 
found m 
nearly every 

North Amcri- W " tWS! '° . 

lea, and may Jjo scon in summer as far north 
as Southern Alaska, It feeds on in'cds 
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and fruits, and nests m trees The eggs axe 
potty-colored, with black specks The Bo- 
hemian vxtxuing, a fsmlmr bud m both east- 
ern and weetem hemispheres, also migrates 
to high latitudes m the nesting season, travel- 
ing, like the cedars, in small flocks 

WAY BILL Sae Bill or Luors 

WAY'OBOSS, G k, the eounty seat of 
Ware Comity, ninety-seven nnlss southwest 
of SatiUa Eiver and on the Atlantic Coast 
lone, the Wayeroas ft Southern, the Way- 
cross A Western and the Atlanta ft Birming- 
ham railroads It is the center of a fertile 
geabon, in which are gown cotton, frait, live 
stock, pecans and sugar cane There is 
abundant timber, and the city has large saw 
and planing tmlla Other industrial estab- 
lishments are railway shops, an overall fac- 
tory, a packing plant, a turpentine plant, a 
cotton gm, a cold storage plant and a fire- 
proof warehouse for cotton There are a 
Federal btnldmg, a coarthome, aY KCA, 
Kings Daughters’ Hospital and Baptist In- 
stitute Population, 1820, 18,068; in 1930, 
15,510, a lorn of 14 per cent 

WAYNE, wane, Arrernwr (1745-1796), 
an American revolutionary leader, called 
“Had Anthony” Wayne because of bs bril- 
liant bayonet charge on Stony Point m 1779, 
the moat daring feat of the Havolnhonaiy 
War He was bora at Easton, Pa, and was 
prominent in the patriotic movements before 
the Bevolntum He served in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature and m 1775, whan the war 
broke out, ha joined the army, was colonel 
of a volunteer regiment, and early m 1776 
accompanied the expedition to Canada For 
soma time he was in command of a fort at 
Tuonderoga, and ha afterward to ok part 
m the battles of Brandywine, Germantown 
and Monmouth He captured Stony Point 
with a light infantry corps and became a 
popular idol, tins was one of the romantic 
epuodea of the war 

Aftm* the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town, at which ha was present, he served for 
a tone m Georgia and South Carolina. After 

the dose of the war he bald a number of 
owl offices m Pennsylvania and then re- 
moved to Georgia In 1791 and 1792 ha rep- 
resented Georgia in Congress In 1792 he 
was made general in chief of the United 
States assy and was given command of an 
expedition against the Indiana in the West, 
He defeated them at Fallen Timbers in 
August, 1794, cod ha concluded with them 


the Treaty of Greenville, by whioh tha United 
Statee gained a large tract of land 
WEALTH, with, a term need in eco- 
nomies to signify all material goods that 
have value There are three essential qual- 
ities for objects classified as having value, 
they must be useful, must be hunted m sup- 
ply, and must be transferable. Gold, for 
example, eomes under the category of 
wealth, for it has utility, it is produced in 
Incited quantity, and it can be taken from 
one place to another Health, while it is 
of prueleaa value to the possessor, is not 
wealth, for it ib not a material thing The 
possession of health is an aid to one who 
seeks to acquire wealth, but m not wealth 
itself, according to the terminology of eco- 
nomic! The lama statement can be made 
of intelligence, physical strength, skill, edu- 
cation, and other intangible posB o ss u ms that 
are m themselves of great valne to man 
Circumstances alter the relative value of 
objects nlumnflpd as wealth On a desert 
island a shipwrecked Bailor with a belt of 
money would consider food and drink of for 
greater value than Ins gold If he were 
rescued and faban to a country when food 
Was plentiful lna money would be again des- 
sifed as wealth Tha four phases of wealth 
— production, exchange, distribution and 
consumption — an fundamental in the con- 
Bldentzon of the economic structure of the 
world 
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WEASEL, ueW, a small, c an tiroroni ani- 
mal, a nafavc of almost all the temperate and 
cold parti of the northern hemisphere The 
body is extremely slender, the head small 
and flattened, the neck tong and thelagsdiort 
It preys upon mice, birds and other small 
nmriniilft and is very destructive to poultry 
The weasel is usually nocturnal in its habits 
It is a fine banter, having a very keen scent 
and sharp sight, and, bemg unwearying m 
pursuit of its victim, it often wears to ex- 
haustion larger than itself Several 

species are common in the United States, and 
others are found in most parts of the tem- 


perate zones The Jonff-taffed, or Ntno York, 
ucomZ is p™* of the most familiar species in 
North America It is dark brown above and 
white beneath, and in winter in cold donates 
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it (am* pare while, except tor the tip of the 
tail. which i« black 



Ileintrd Articles Comult tho following 
tines for additional Information 
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r BATHER BUREAU, 
mtVur bu'ro, a geveni- 
ment bureau maintained 
bj all einlucd countries 
for tho purpose of 
studying weather condi- 
tions and giving useful 
information thereon to 
the people Marie Twain 
onto said, "People have 
been talking about tho 
weather for yeais, but 
nothing has ot or been 
done about it” As a 
matter of faet, consid- 
erable has been done 
abont it liy tho weather bureaus Nobody can 
wnnl all a storm sure to bo destructive to 
crops, but tho approach of such a storm can 
lie foretold and precautions may he taken to 
lessen its menace Warnings of floods, frost 
predu turns, advice on rainfall, recommenda- 
tions as to irrigation needs— theso and many 
other practical suggestions come from tho 
weather bureaus and help to moderate tho 
tyrannv of the weather, which it most ho 
eonfcs-ril, is a force for good and tor ill m 
the life of nesrfy cvety person The United 
Stales Weather Bureau is typical of thorn of 
other countries, and in efficiency and in the 
practical service it renders it is ons of Urn 
lust in the world 

United States Weather Bureau Previous 
lo (he Civil War several attempts to main- 
tain n svstematie weather service were made, 
bnt on the breaking out of that conflict all 
Ibr-c were abandoned Tho United States 


Weather Bureau was organised in 1870 ns a 
division of the signal service in the War 
Department The organisation was under 
tin* suprrviMon of Genrrnl Albert J Mycr, 
chief signal officer of the army, and it was 
adopted bv Congress ns a national service 
Undir General Mice's management, signal 
stations, ns thev were then called, were es- 
tablish) d throughout the country and were 
under the direction of n corps* of trained 
v rather observers. In 3S01 the weather de- 
partment of the signal service was mndc a 
h irrau of the Department of Agricnltnrc 
The Wether Rnreno is oiptnired Into a 


number of divisions, each of which comes os 
its special line of work The most important 
of these are the following: 

tl) The roiecast Division, w bluh receives 
twice a do} reports (ram stations ta the 
United Statea, the Weet Indies, Europe Asia 
Alaska and Hawaii, and makes chans show- 
ing the conditions embodied la theso repons 
Then charts ora the regular weather maps 
of the bureau and Include forecasts for the 
entire northern hemisphere Tholr predic- 
tions are for tw eat} -four or fort} -eight 
hours 

(2) Tho Division of River mid Flood Sere- 
lee, which obtains Information concerning 
the amount of rainfall, lee and snow In the 
basins of the prlnelpal rivers, whether navi- 
gable or net The Information whloh this 
division gives Is for facilitating commerce 
and especially for protecting river vslleje 
from Hoods, of which It aims to give ample 
warning 

(i) Aviation Service. Information which 
la provided espoclall} for airplane pilots has 
boon a most Important factor In making 
travel by air comparatively safe Local con- 
ditions are sent by radio ta all fliers, bnt tbs 
Weather Bureau by frequent reports, da} 
and night, keep pllota Informed of condi- 
tions far ahead on Unoa of flight Mon) of 
theso ropbr t or a art also alr-llne omploje* 

(4) The Dhrlolon «f Climate and Crop* 
This division maintains a staff of voluntary 
observers, who gho reports of tho tempera- 
ture, rainfall and Ather Important data per- 
taining to tho welfare and growth of crops 
lu different parts of the country This In- 
formation Is published In weekly and monlh- 
1} crap bulletins, whloh are regarded as the 
highest authority on crop conditions of the 
conn try sad are of tho greatest beneflt to 
agricultural Interests 

(A) Other Divisions Those Include divi- 
sions which have charge of examining and 
testing all instruments used, a division of 
records nnd divisions of telegraph), radio, 
publications, and supplies 

Observing Stations, There nro over 200 
regular meteorological etations in the United 
States Eoch of theso is in charge of trained 
observers and a equipped with a full sot 
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of instruments These observations are 
taken at 7-46 A. M and 7 43 P. M 
ington time, and tho results are telegraph® 1 
to tho central station of the distort and to 
tho office at Washington, from oneli of*'. 1 *™ 
maps are issued and icporta transmit!™ W 
the country- There stations and numerous 
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other substations indicate the local veather 
conditions by the display of signals A 
while flag (1 in Pig 1) i ndicates fair weather 
A flag with the upper half white and the 
lower half blue (2 in Fig 1) indicates local 
ram or enow A foil bine flog (8 m Fig 
1) indicates general rain or snow. A tri- 
angular bine flog (4 m Fig. 1) indicates 


triangle above indicates storm with wind 
from the northeast, and with the d«* tn- 
angle below, storm with a wind from the 
sonthmst (see Fig 3) The hnmosne warn- 
ing counts of two red flags with blank eas- 
tern, one above the other (sea Ihg 4) 
Forecasts are also displayed m post offices ana 
other public places, and m some sections of 
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change of temperature. When placed below 
another flag it indicates colder, and when 
placed abate, wanner A white flag with a 
black square in the center (5 u Fig 1) indi- 
cates a cold wave, which means a drop in 
temperature of from 16* to 20* 

The direction of winds is indicated by 
triangular flogs, which are generally need in 
connection with, 
storm warnings 
The warning 
flag is red, with 
a black square 
in the center 
When this is dis- 
plojed with a 
triangular white 


t> 



FIG I 


flag above it, it indicates a storm with wind 
from the northwest With the white flag be- 
low, it indicates a wind from the southwest 
(see Fig 2) The waning flag with a dark 


the country they ore given by a senes of 
signals by the whistles of looomotnes 
Weather Chaste Through telegraphic 
reports received from all parts of the eonntry 
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twice each day the United States Weather 
Bataan constructs, twice daily, weather 
charts showing areas of high and low 
b a rom e tric pressur e, tbs former generally in- 
dicating cantors of storm disturbance, the 
general temperature of the different sections 
of toe count r y, those of equal temperatures 
being connected by Hues called isotherms. 
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the direction of mods and the condition of 
tbs atmosphere, the latter being denoted as 
cloudy, partly cloudy or dear, and includ- 
ing presence of rain, snow or thunderstorms 
By comparing the map under construction 
with previous mops and with the latest re- 
ports from the various stations, the fore- 
coster is able to tell in what directions the 
areas of low pressure ere moving, and at 
what speed, and can tbns predict, with 
revonsble certainty, (bongos of weather in 
all parts of the country. As to changes in 
temperature and the velocity and the direc- 
tion of winds, information furnished by the 
bureau is almost never far wrong, but so 
mans influences affect the condition of tbs 
atmosphere that it is more difficult to predict 
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changes in this respect. The weather map 
shown here is an exact copy of one furnished 
bj the government. 

Canadian Bureau. In the Dominion of 
Canada the Metcorologien! Service, a divi- 
sion of tins Department of Murine and Fish- 
eries, performs the same tasks as tho Amer- 
ican Weather Bureau Tho superintendent 
of tho «omce has bis headquarters at To- 
ronto, Ont, and acts also os director of the 
Toronto Magnetic Observatory 


n-liM Articles, consult the following 
Utlrs (or nSCItlonsl Information E 
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WEAVER, terror, James Baxi® (1833- 
1913), an American political lender, bom at 
Dayton, Ohio lie graduated from the law 
whool of Ohio Umvcrsitv in 1831, served in 
(be Civil War and was brevetted brigadisr- 
gcacrai at its do*c Ho removed to Iowa, 


mitered journalism, as editor of the Iowa 
Tribune, at Des Moines, and became a moo. 
her of Congress in 1879 and again in Z8S5 
In 1880 he was made the Greenback candi- 
date for President of the United States sad 
m 1892 was the candidate of the People's or 
Populist party, receiving twenty-two elec- 
toral votes 

WEAVES, we'ver, BIRD, s small Mid 
resembling the finch, with pointed wings, a 
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sharp, eomeal bill and unusually long daws. 
The name has reference to the bird's manner 
of building its nest, which is a wonderful 
structure of woven vegetable substances 
Tho form end workmanship of tho nests 
vary with foe several species Tho peflow 
weaver, or baga, of India, builds a long, 
bottlehke nest, and bangs it from a deader 
branch at tree or shrub, often ov er the water, 
where it is impossible for anything bat a. 
bird to enter. The toaable weaver birit 
build a large 
d ome-shaped 
structure, or roof, 
m foe fork* of 
branches, and un- 
derneath foie 
common roof 
many fomihes 
build fodr nests, 
each with a sep- 
arate entrance. 

While ail mem- 
bers of the com- 
munity work on 
the roof, each pair 
works alone on its 
own nest See bata'S nest 
Bata 

WEAVING, moving, the art of makinc 
cloth by means of a loom, from threw* w 
yarn It n not known when wwivmp was iW 
practiced, but U is certain that it i* ® 
the earliest of tho arts, and it seems prooiWe 
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that hand looms were invented independent- 
ly by several of the ancient nations The 
Creels and Homans brought the weaving 
art to a high degree of perfection Among 
modern countries Italy was the first to ac- 
quire fame for the manufacture of woolen 



and cotton cloths France, England, Ger- 
many and the United States later developed 
extensive weaving industries Since the fib- 
ers of wool are mnch more easily worked 
than ore those of cotton or flax, woolen doth 
has always been made among the more primi- 
tive peoples before they attempted fabrics 
of Imen or cotton 


In weaving, two eats of threads are neces- 
sary, one running lengthwise of the olath, and 


called the warp, the other running crosswise, 
and called the weft, or woof The threads of 
the warp are arranged on the loom by be- 
ing wound on a yarn beam, at the bade, and 
stretched evenly to the front, where they are 
fastened to another beam, upon which the 
doth is to be wound In passing from one 
bum to the other, the warp threads are laid 
through the it Alts end she through a comb 
on the batten In laying the warp, every 
other thread passes through one heckle, and 
file alternate thread passes through fl» other 
The weft is wound upon bobbins, wbidi are 
placed m the shuttle, by menus of which the 
weft is laid m position Weaving by haw 
loom includes the following steps (1) Press- 
mg a treadle, "which is connected with the 
heckles by a cord (hat passes over a pnlley 
on the top of the loom Thu spread* the 


threads of the weft, raising oneJialf and low- 
ering the others, so that they form an angle 
called the shed (2) Throwing the shuttle 
across the warp and thus laying the thread 
of the weft m position (S) Stoking fins 
thread with the batten, so as to drive it dose 
np against the one prenoudy laid (4) 
Sponging down the opposite treadle and 
thus preparing the web for the next thread 
of the weft 

Weaving m these times is almost exclusive- 
ly done fay power looms, operated by steam 
or electricity Simple as file hand loom is, 
it contains file dements of all modem looms 
The complexity of the pattern may he in- 
creased by placing more than two frames in 
the heckle and dmdmg the weft into mom 
parts, also by inventions which raise certain 
threads in the warp at one tune and certain 
others at another An invention known as 
the Jacquard loom operates upon fins plan 
Any number of cords can ba used, so that a 
pattern of any degree of complexity is pos- 
sible, and smee all eurda are tied together 
in the form of an endless chum, the pat- 
tern may he repeated indefinitely 

WEBB QCTT, Mo, a city in Jaipur 
County, five miles northeast of Joplin, an 
the Frisco and the Missouri Pacific railroads 
It is the center of the one end lead mming 
district of Bouthwastan Missouri Mining 
plants m the vicinity number about two 
hundred, and there am m addition machine 
shops, foundries, a cement block factory and 
a bade and tils plant The city has a Fed- 
oral building, a hospital and a public library 
ft was settled in 1878 and incorporated in 
1876 Population, 1920, 7,807, in 1980, 
6, 876, a lose of 12 per cent 

WEBEB, Trim, Mum Famnaraa Sum 
vox (1786-1826), a German composer, bom 
at Entan in Holstein Bis father was a mu- 
sician and gave him a good mnsioal educa- 
tion At the age of fourteen he wrote an 
opera, and in 1803 be visited Vienna, where 
he became acquainted with Haydn Be pro- 
cured a musical directorship in Breslau, on 
which he entered in 1804, leaving it only to 
accept, successively, several more important 
po nfaona In 1820, at Berlin, he produced 
Dtr Freischfltf, the most celebrated of hie 
compositions ft was performed m London 
and Peru two years later In 1822 
Euryanths was brought out, and in 1826 
Weber mated London to superintend file 
production of 0 heron, which he had com- 
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po-ed for Coven t Gardes Theater. Shortly 
nf'or it- enthusiastic reception, the com- 
p, r* died in London Besides the operas 
rrr-tKrc*’, Weber wrote a large number o£ 
works tor t! e p,ano, notably the Innfafion 
fi t e Drier and t'.c E fiat vejor Polonaise 
lie was t> e forerunner, m style, of Wag- 
ner, v-1 on i,e strongly influenced 
WEBSTER, Dism, (1782-1832), Amer- 


■ran orator and stateman, born m the town- 
, 1 , ,p of Sah'burv. X II Hu father was a 
InciT-oode farmer, 
who hid previously 
been a hunter and 
oild,!"-. red Darnel 
owed In" fir-t ednea- 
t'nn to Inn mother. 

Late*, m the internals ... , 

of fain work, he at- 
tended Milage school, \ 
nnd when he had ' y. 
naehed the age of fif- DAXIEL WEBSTER 
tern, ni" father mado 

'n-ac generous «acnflecs to send him to Dart- 
mouth College, where he remained four yean 
\f(er «*udv ing privately and in a Boston law 
"Tic. he entered the law m 1804, settled at 
I’ftrt ‘■month, N' II , nnd prospered 
We’rlcr nl flr*t took iitt’o interest m poli- 
t'rf. but in 1812, tuning already established 
a commanding reputation, ho wns elected to 
Congre-s bv the anti-wnr party He was 
pl"cvd on the committee of foreign affairs, 
erd Ha maiden speech, delivered on June 10, 
1811, nnna the Berlin nnd Milan decrees, 
took the n<m<c and country by surprise by 
its d.«p'ay of rhetorical power nod wealth of 
lu«l«nesl knowledge. His subsequent 
speeches on the increase of the navy, which 
he warmly recommended, and the repeal of 
the embargo, placed him in the first rank of 
dehate-s 


In IPlfi lVrli« ter retired for a tune from 
pobtiral life, removing to Boston to devote 
Imn'c’C to his profession For nearly seven 
year* afterward, with a single exception, he 
Cited no pnbhr offre, bnt ns an advocate 
rrd roumi'n' achieved a preeminent posi- 
tion at tie American bar His strongest 
pnwr-a were displayed in argning points of 
roa'^tulmn'l law, nnd his achievements in 
this direction drew upon lam the attention of 
the while country In 1820, on the cclcbra- 
t’cn of 0 e hieeate-ary of the landing of the 
Mgr'” Falhe-s, le delivered an oration 
w v ich added grrat'y to his fame as an orator, 


and he continued to gam in public esteem 
through other great addresses, notably tLo>» 
at the laying of the cornerstone of Bunker 
IIill Monument in 1833 and at the memorial 
service for Adams and Jefferson m 1636 

In IS 22 he was elected to Congress, and 
was reelected in 1824 and 1826 At the cad 
of his last term he was chosen Senator for 
Massachusetts In January, 1830, ho de- 
livered a remarkable speech in favor of the 
nationalist view of tho Constitution, in reptv 
to a speech by Robert T. Hayne of South 
Carolina. The address cieated a sensation 
throughout the Union and probably was more 
widely ctrenlated throughout the country 
than nny other in previous American his- 
tory Webster was strongly opposed to the 
nullification movement of Calhonn and the 
South Carolina school, and Ins eloquence m 
rapport of Jackson’s energetic measures did 
ranch to prevent secession In 1838 he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the Presidcncv, 
and from 1841 to 1843 wns Secretary of 
State under Harrison and Tyler The chief 
event of this period was the negotiation of 
the famous Webstcr-Ashbnrton treaty with 
England, winch was equally advantageous 
and honorable to both parties 

Webster generously supported Clay’s can- 
didacy for the Presidency in 1844, and was 
himself an unsuccessful aspirant for the 
Whig nomination in 1848 In 1845 he was 
reelected to tho Senate, and in the straggle 
over the admission of Texas and California 
he strongly favored the Northern, or anti- 
slavery, Side. Afterward, however, when 
public excitement had reached a dangerous 
height, he supported a policy of compromise, 
and March 7, 1830, he mado a speech m 
favor of obedience to tho Fugitive Slaw 
Law The same year he wns appointed a 
second time Secretary of State, which office 
ho held till his death 

Webster's guiding principle in politic" waa 
tho preservation of the Union, for which he 
wns rendv to make all sacrifices, opposing the 
nnllifiers, on the one hand, nnd the aboli- 
tionists, on tho other. Ono of hi" be" 1 
numbered utterances is that from the Reply 
to Bayne, ending with the reclamation, 
“Liberty and Union, now and forevc’, one 
and inseparable I” 
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WBBBTBB, Hess; Bjtchell (1876- 
1B32), in Arneniuni novelist, bom at Evans- 
ton, 111, and educated at Hamilton College 
After graduation ha taught English for a year 
in Union College and then began the publica- 
tion of stones that soon gamed for him a 
place as one of the most popular of American 
story writers Among the stones that first 
brought him into prominence were Thi Short 
Lint War, Comrade John and Calumet K, all 
written m collaboration with Samuel Mer- 
wm Hovels of which he is exclusively the 
author are The Story of a Comer m Land, 
Soger Urals, The Shy Man, The dost flirt. 
The Butterfly, Beal Adventure, The Thor- 
oughbred, The Painted Beene and An Ameri- 
can Family 

■WBBBTBB, Noah (1768-1843), an 
Athwimh lexicographer, author of the orig- 
inal Webster's Dictionary and of Webster's 
Spotting Booh He was educated at Yale and 
prepared for the law, hut gave it up for 
teaching His experience in schools led to 
the composition of his Spelling Bool, which 
was published m 1784, *md of which it is 
said that 83,000,000 copies have bean sold 
About 1807 he began work upon ha Ameri- 
can Dictionary of the Bnghth Language In 
preparing ftn wash ha visited England and 
worked for some months at Cambridge The 
first edition of the dictionary was finished m 
1828, and a second edition wea published by 
Webstar m 1840 This work was the bams 
of the standard Webiier't International 
Dictionary 

WBBSTBB-ASHBUBTON TREAT Y, a 
treaty concluded at Washington m 1842 by 
Darnel Webster, then Secretary of Stele, and 
Lord Ashburton, minister of Great Britain 
to the United States It defined the north- 
eastern boundary between the United St* tee 
end Canada, which for years had been a 
source of irritation between the two coun- 
tries 

WEDGE, teej, one of the so-caned me- 
ehameal powers need m the construction of 
mnebmea, fanned of a c ombi nation of two 
nipliwd planes Wedges of wood or metal 
■re used for splitting various substances or 
fur °y«r tay g strong pressure m a nail space 
The axe, with its thin and its broad edge, 
is one application of the principle of the 
wedge See JIeohaotoal Powebs 

WEDGWOOD, we/vood, WARE, a supe- 
rior kind of glased pottery, eapable of tabng 
the meet brilliant and dehcata colon It is 


usually decorated with classic designs, often 
in relief upon a solid ground. It is used not 
only for the table, but also far ornament; 
and, owing to its hardness and property of 
resisting the action of all corrosive sub- 
stances, it is commonly need for mortars m 
laboratories The ware was named after the 
inventor, Josmh Wedgwood See Pottebt 

Jonah Wedgwood (1730-1796), one of the 
greatest of English potters, was horn at 
Buislem, of a family of successful potters 
At the age of eleven he began making pot- 
tery on a wheel The loss of a leg compelled 
him to give np tins work, and he afterwards 
became head of his own pottery works and 
the most famous of English potters Wedg- 
wood made many improvements m the manu- 
facture of earthenwares, and all subsequent 
work in tins field bee reflected hie powerful 
influence 

WEDNESDAY, aem'day (Woden’s day), 
th e fourth day of the week 

WBBD, Thubuiw (1797-1882), an Ameri- 
can journalist, bom at Cairo, NY At the 
age of twelve ha began to leant the print- 
er's trade in CafaktO, N Y, end ten years 
later he was editing He founded the Onon- 
daga County BepaHtcon, end m 1824 be- 
came editor and owner of the Rochester 
Telegraph He wee elected to the legisla- 
ture m 1828, and at the dose of Ins second 
term be established the Albany Ecmuny 
Journal, a Whig paper, which he edited for 
thirty-three yean During the Civil War, 
at the instance of President Lincoln, he was 
sent to Europe on a semi-official mission, 
and he did much to remove the misappre- 
hensions us to the war, and to indnee foreign 
governments to refrain bom interference 
In 1887 he became editor of the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, which position he 
resigned on account of foiling health Hie 
was the author of Betters from Europe and 
th e West Indies and an Autobiography 

WEEDS, a term applied to plants that 
ere out of place— not wanted, and in most 
cases very troublesome Many plants when 
grown and cultivated m gardens, as fhegold- 
enrod and the dandelion, are classed as flow- 
ers, while the seme plants, running wild in 
uncultivated ground, are considered as weeds 
The chief ways m which weeds era injurious 
an* (1) They increase file labor necessary 
to cultivate the soil, (2) they take up food 
from file soil, which should go to useful 
plants, (3) their foliage smothers file young 
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plrnt"; (4) they sometimes are poisonous to 
cattle Caro «hould bo token to eradicate 
then at «oon ns they begin to grow There 
nrevnouv ways to prevent their growth) dif- 
feranl needs requiring different methods. 
1*1 inting o f pure seed, diligent tillage of the 
roil, rotation of crops, cultivation of all 
open land with crops, are some of the means 
u=cd Some weeds while joung eon be de- 
stroyed without injury to the crop, by spray- 
mi: the Add with certain chemicals, called 
herbtaiet Weeds are often of service to a 
farmer, in aiding him to know the needs of 
hia land, since many lands grow only where 
the conditions arc peculiarly adapted to them. 
Sec Ilimciws 


Relates Article* On pica SIT. In the arti- 
cle Dolan), la n further CJicuulon at tho 
subject or weed* Tor descriptions of the 
common weeds, consult tho follow ina tluos 
Akutllon Dandelion Hollcln 

Arrlmonr Dock PIbw eed 

Bindweed Feverfew Plantain 

Rotnn) Fleatrue Rsfrwced 

Burdock Gaoaeroat Band Bur 

Oanudu Thistle Gramwell Sow Thlatle 
Cochlebur Indian Mallow Blrnmonlum 
CotrPurenlp Milkweed Thistle 


WEEK, n penod of cot en days, onoof the 
eomcntionnl divisions of time, the origin of 
which is doubtful Among the ancient na- 
tions who adopted the week ns a division of 
time, are the Chinese, the Hindoo the Egyp- 
tian*, the Chaldeans, the Jews, the Pennons 
and tho Penmans In some coses the name 
haa been applied to cycles of time other than 
that of «tncn days Hie nations with whom 
the wccMv cycle has been traced with cer- 
tainty to tho greatest antiquity are tho Egyp- 
tians and tho Hebrews The use of the wide 
was introduced mio tho Homan Empiro from 
Pgipt, about the first or second centnry of 
the Chrv-lian Em, and it had been Tccognued 
independently of Christianity before the 
Emperor Constantine confirmed it by en- 
joining Iho observance of tho Christum Sab- 
bath 

WEEVIL, ire'll, the name applied to a 
rroup of aery small beetles, most of winch 
have long snouts, slightly curved downward 
They arc very destructive to the products 
of agriculture, some of them injuring the 
plants, ntlien mining the fruit or seed 
With the long snout tho insects of some 
species Imre into nuts, pain or fruit and 
rat out the interior, Sometimes they deposit 
Uirir r~g- in the trail, or seeds, so that tho 
I'rvae will have food when hatched In this 
way weevils often hatch out in meal, flour, 
Hn> and neb food stuffs, spoiling them. 


Tho bolt tr writ, which attacks tho cotton 
bell, u one of tho worst pests in the United 
States, basing caused enormous losses to 
Southern farmers It is a grayish weevil 
one-fourth of on inch long. It lies torpid 
m winter, and when the cotton comes up 
feeds on the leaves and blossoms The eggs 
are deposited m the cotton boll, which the 
maggots destroy Thcro are four or more 
generations each summer. The alfalfa met it 
is another species of considerable economic 
importance, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has employed stringent 
measures to hove it cheeked Peas and beans 
are among other crops subject to weevil at- 
tack The insects brood m the growing pod 
end also m stored beans and poos When 
infested, the beans float in water and should 
not bo p lanted See Boll Weevil 
WEIGHING, m/tng, SCALE, a me- 
chanical eontnvanee for ascertaining the 
weights of substances Tho simplest form 
of toe weighing machine is the balance for- 
merly used by grocers It consists of a hori- 
zontal beam pivoted in the middle and having 
at one end a deep pan, in which was placed 
the article to be weighed, and nt the other 
a horizontal disk Pieces of iron of 
graduated size and ranging in weight from 
an ounce or less to several pounds were used 
on tbe disk to balance the article to bo 
weighed A modification of this scale is the 
unequal beam balance, based on the pnnoiplo 
of the lever. The horizontal beam is net 
pivoted at the middle point, hnt near ono 
end; the weight to be determined » placed 
upon tbe shorter and and is balanced by a 
much smaller weight at the long end 
The platform scale is a typical example 
It consists of a hinged platform, set shove 
a stationary platform, which sinks under a 
weight and presses upon a lever underneath 
Tho lever is connected with a vertical rod 
attached to tho short end of tho lionzonlally- 
pivoted beam already described Tbe longer 
end, or lever, of the beam is marked off in 
a graduated scale Tbe article to bo weighed 
is placed on the platform, which sinks roocr 
the weight, pressing upon the lever, wmen 
conveys the pull to the vertical rod con- 
nected with tho beam. Tbe weight on W 
long end of tho beam is moted along i 
scale until it balances with tho wctRijt on 
the platform The wight of the article on 
tho platform is indicated by the nwrK 
pounds at which tho weight balance*. * 
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might of one pound on the lever may be 
made to balance with ten, a hundred or even 
a thousand pounds or more on the platform 
Some of three scales an even built to weigh 
heavy guns and locomotives. 

Among the most recent inventions of scales 
is a complicated device which not only weighs 
the goods but also computes the price of frao- 
bonsof a pound 

WEIGHT, wayt, the measure of the force 
by which any body or a green portion of 
any substance gravitates or is attracted to 
the earth; in a more popular sense, the quan- 
tity of matter in a body, as estimated by the 
balance, or expressed numerically with refer- 
ence to some standard unit. In determining 
weight in eases where very great precision is 
desired, due account must be token of tem- 
perature, deration and latitude Hence, m 
fixing exact standards of weights, a par- 
ticular temperature and pressure of air must 
be specified, thus the standard bnia pound 
of Great Britain is directed to be used when 
the Fahrenheit thermometer stands at 83* 
and the barometer at thirty inches Bes, also, 
Giuvmiiox, Weights asb Memtjbbs, 
JIethig Stsieu 

WEIGHTS AEG MEASURES, the 
standards nsed in measuring quantities Most 
of the common standard units have been 
chosen arbitrarily, though efforts have td- 
wajs been made to have the umts conform 
to some natural rule Evidences a£ this 
feet remain m the nmnes of both anaien t 
and modern units, such ns the cubit of the 
Egyptians and Hebrews, which was the 
length of the forearm, and the foot of the 
Greeks, which woe the length of a man’s 
foot 

The so-called English system of weights 
and measures, used in the British Empire 
and the United States, dates from a law 
passed m 1266 in England, which provided 
that an English penny should equal in weight 
82 wheat corns, taken from the middle of the 
ear, that 20 pence should make an ounce, 
12 ounces a pound, 8 pounds a gallon of wins 
and 8 gallons of wine a London bushel 
Before toil time, two pound units had grown 
up, one, toe Troy pound, introduced into 
England by William toe Conqueror, weighed 
considerably less than toot before used In 
England, and its introduction created such 
dissatisfaction that an average pound of 
w wi u fi ounces, now known ea the motrdu* 
pou pound, was made the standard unit 


for arhelea m common trade, while toe Troy 
pound, of twelve ounces, was retained as the 
nut of weight for gold, silver, game and 
apothecaries’ supplies. 

The unite of length, capacity, we^fat and 
volume have often varied and are not yet 
entirely uniform, but the common s tandar d! 
of toe English system an os fallows* Of 
length, toe yard, consisting of 8 feet, each 
foot containing 12 inches, 6} yards equal 
1 rod, 320 rode equal 1 niffs In Tfrig tnmt, 
the rod is called a pots, or a perch Themuts 
of square and eobio measure are respectively 
the squares and cubes of the linear units, as 
square yard, cubic inch, etc The oars, used 
m toe measurement of laud, oontains 180 
square rode A square mb equals 640 
acres 

There are two sets of measures of capacity, 
one for liquids and one for solids The 
unit for liquid measure is toe gallon of 231 



cnbio inches The quirt; one-fourth of a 
gallon, contains 6775 cnbio Inches The 
quart is divided into two pmts and the pmt 
into four gills Standard gallon measures 
are maintained m England, Canada and the 
United States The quart in dry measure 
contains 67 2 aubio inches, eight qoarto make 
one peek and four packs one bushel The 
standard bushel contains 213042 cable 
mebes Tbs metric system (which see) » 
used u Europe 

There are numerous toons in use in spe- 
cial occupations, suoh as the hand, a unit 
used in measuring toe height of an animal, 
end equivalent to about 4 inches; the falhom 
(2 yards), used m measuring toe depth of 
ws tar, toe knot, or yeoynspbwsl toffs 
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(GOSS 27 feet), used to designate distance 
at «cs, the cfio'n (4 rods), wed in survey- 
ing, tt e fitrlot n (10 chains) ; a IinL ( 01 of 
n d sin) , (he rlt (3J feet) , the barret (314 
p lions) ; the hogshead (2 barrels). In Eng. 
land the barrel equals 30 gallons 

minting and keeping standards of the 
different nnils, weights and measnres is in 
the h"nds of the got eminent* of tho re* 
■pee tue nations Tho work requires the 
greatest skill and care. In the United 
Plate* there standards ore prepared and kept 
by tlic United States National Bureau of 
Standards. In 1S3G the British government 
rent to the United States too standards of 
length, which am still preserved The same 
acir the Trensmy Department scut a com- 
plete «ot of weights and measnres to tho 
governor of each state These sets are kept 
at tho capitals of the respective states, and 
may he need for testing weights or measures 
a here accuraej is in doubt Mast states ap- 
point inspectors whose dnty it is to see that 
fai*e weights and measures are not used 
by tradesmen 

nrlntrd Vrtlclr*. Consult tho folio* lug 
title' for Addition'll Information 


Aer* 

Apothocirles* 
tVrlrht . 

A* olrdupols 
Ilirrcl 
Hi rhrl 
t wl 
li ntlmeter 
Chnln 

Cubic Mr-umro 
Drachma 
thorn 

root 


rvrlong 
fenllon 
Ctram 
Hogshead 
lopmm 


Milo 

Ohm 

Ounce 

Pound 

Quart 


K 1 locramrac tor Scruple 
Kilometer Ton 

Kllonatl Tro> Welgnt 

Knot Volt 

Leunio 1\ mtt 

Liter Weighing 

Meniuratlon Scale 
Meter 


WEIMAR, \ "mahr, Geruaxt, a quaint 
old city on tho Riser Itm, about fifty miles 
vvc-t-v>ulhwc*t of Leiprig, in the former 
grand ducliy of SaTC-'Wemmr Tho ploee is 
associated m a peculiarly interesting way 
mill the new and with the old Germany. 
Jlcre, in Februniyi 1310, the first national 
a»<mh1y of the German rcpnblic met to es- 
tablish n government bared on dcmocraey, 
here, in July of the same year, the Treaty of 
Vi rallies an* ratified 
Weimar ia famous, too, for its association 
nth the classical epoch of German btcra- 
ture, and it has been called the "German 
Atoms" Goethe, Schiller, Wioland and 
IRrder lived here, and Goethe and Schiller 
rre bumd in tho cemetery in tho sonthcni 
part of lie tor n Goethe’s henre is now the 
(In* 'he National Museum, and Schiller’s 
In, e is ni-o the property of the eily and is 
open to the publir The Goilhe-Sehiller mon- 


ument in bronze is a front of the fameas 
court theater, m which the national assembly 
held its memorable sessions Another striking 
building is the grand ducal palace, which was 
partially constructed under the supervision 
of Goethe. Weunnr has an excellent school 
system, including an art school, an industrial 
school, a music school and other special 
schools. Stoves, straw hate, leather and 
doth ore manufactured, and the book trade » 
considerable Population, 1833, 51,675 
WELDING, toe process of renting two 
pieces of a substance when softened by heat. 
In the arte the term is restricted to splicing 
sach metals as iron and platmnm, though 
glass and several other substances con ho 
welded as readily ns these metals The sim- 
plest method of welding iron is that em- 
ployed in too ordinary blacksmith shop Tho 
smith hammers the ends of tho hors to ha 
welded into a wedgdike form, and heats them 
white hot, and ynst as they begin to soften, 
he covers them with born or some other 
flux, to prevent tho formation of oxide The 
hot ends are then laid together end ham- 
mered, tho soft surfaces rente, and too joint 
formed in usually as strong as any other 
portion of tho bu In most manufactories, 
electricity u now very generally used tor 
welding, a current of sufficient power to heat 
and soften the mctalS being employed. 

WELFARE ISLAND, formerly Blnel- 
wdl’s Idond, in East River, New York City. 

WELLAND, Out, the county town el 
Welland Comfy, on toe Welland Canal and 
on toe Canadian National, the Michigan Cen- 
tral, toe Wabash, too Pore Marquette, the 
Canadian Pacific and other railways Wel- 
land baa become a railroad and manufactur- 
ing center. Especially important ere iron 
and steel prod acts of v anon kinds, agricul- 
tural implements, cordage, cotton good*, 
chemicals, stoves, tires, concrete and furm- 
tnre There is an abundance of a ntcr power 
and natural pas in the vicinity Welland has 
a wireless station, two government docks, a 
court house, n registrv ofiico and a paik. 
Popnlation, 1031, 10,700 

WEI/LAND CANAL, a final on the Cans- 
dian side of the Niagara River, connecting 
lakes Eric and Ontario, and constituting an 
important link in the chain of rannl« ex- 
tending from Lako Superior to Montreal J* 
was opened in 1833 and in 1871 was con- 
siderably enlarged It is 20)1 mile* tons* 
1G0 feet wide and fifteen feel deep. 
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The growth of oommeraal transportation 
on the great lakes, and the increased sue of 
dupe, taxed the capacity of this, the only 
usual c on nec tion between the upper lakes 
end the oeeen As early as 1918 engineers 
reported a pies for a new and laxga canal 
which would utilize in part the waterway of 
the old The work was begun on the new 
canal, called the Welland Ship Canal, and 
was finally completed m 1S30 The Ship 
Canal follows closely the old canal for about 
half its length, to Allanbnrg, and then follows 
a new and stnighter course roughly parallel 
to the old, but east of it, entering Lake On- 
tario at Fort Weller, about three miles east of 
Port Dalhoume The total distance from 
lake to lake is 25 sales The difference in 
lard between the two lakes, 325% feet, u 
overcome by seven lift lodes, each having a 
lift of 48% feet Each lock is 800 feat long, 
80 feet wide m the dear, and has a depth 
of 30 feet over the nils The width of the 
Ship Canal at the water line is 310 feet, at file 
bottom 200 feet, and its depth is 25 feet 
The value and importance of each a water- 
way to the agricultural and industrial 
development of Canada and the United States 
can hardly be overstated 



TTEXiLAKD CANAL 
1. New Canal. 1, OU Canal. S, Testers 


The cost of these improvements ere ee ded 
$126,000,000 

WELL BOEING, a method of miking 
wells of small diameter, for the purpose of 
obtaining water, petroleum or natural gas, 
or for discovering vans of ore 
Well boring is moot frequently done by 
steam power The machinery consists of a 
demek, shaped like e square pyramid, about 
twenty feet across at the base end from 
seventy to seventy-five feet high, an engine 
for operating the machinery, a windlass for 
raising sod lo we r in g the drill, a walking 


beam, and bits and drills of different alxes and 
styles The drill is attached to a rope, which 
runs over a pulley at the top of the derrick 
and down to a dram an the windlass A few 
feet above the surface, tbs rope is grasped 
by a clamp, which is attached to a screw, 
called the temper screw, used to regulate fee 
motion of the drill The dull is attached to 
one end of the walking beam, which u oper- 
ated by the engine end works the dull for- 
cibly up and down A rotary motion is given 
the drill by the operator's turning fee handle 
slightly at every stroke When the dull has 
descended fee length of fee temper screw, it 
is drawn out by fee windless If the well is 
dry, water is run into it, and a bucket, called 
the tanipipe, is lowered, to draw ont fee 
mod and ernshed root Tbs bucket is a 
hollow cylinder, about sixteen feet long, wife 
a bottom feat opens upward. As it descends, 
fee bottom opens and allows fee cylinder to 
be filled When the cylinder is drown out, 
the weight of fee nmd doses fee valve, ana 
m this way the well is emptied As fast as 
fee hole is drilled. It is cased wife a steel 
tohe Bored walla m the oil regions vary in 
■me from five inches to eight mehes m diam- 
eter Artesian well bores are nsoally emellei 

Wells may be bored at deep as 4,000 or 
5,000 feet Difficulty m well boimg increases 
wife the depth, and deep wdh are very ex- 
pensive See Aaissun Will, PaiaouEinL 

WELLES, vets, Gibbon (3,803-0378), an 
Ameneen statesman, barn at Glastonbury, 
Conn Ha attended Norwich University, and 
on leaving there became editor of fee Hart- 
ford Times He was a member id fee state 
Iqgubtnra from 1827 to 1836, m fee latter 
year becoming state comptroller From 1846 
to 1849 be was chief of fee bnreau of (ap- 
plies of fee United States navy He joined 
the Bepubhean party soon after its organ- 
isation, end in 1861 was mads Secretary 
of fee Nary by President Lincoln In feu 
post be displayed remarkable exeeahve abil- 
ity, managing fee navy wife consummate 
■frill and efficiency during fee war He also 
served throughout Johnson’s administration 
In 1872 he supported the Liberal Bepubhean 
movement, and m 1876 he used hs inflame* 
for Samuel J Tilden 

WELLESLEY, wlrty, Biottmo Collet 
Wellsslet, Harqms (1760-1842), a British 
general end statesman, brother of fee Duke 
of Wellington He was educated at Har- 
row, Eton and Oxford and is 1784 entered 
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ftp English Howe of Commons In 1797 be 
ms made povcrnor-gencnl of India, and 
for H« suppression of the insurrection of 
Tipjra Sahib of Mjwre, and for tho cap* 
tare of Penncapatam, he was made Marquis 
WoUcslrj in the Irish peerage. Ho was also 
sofffsjfnl in tho straggle with the Mnhrattaa 
in 1S0MS05 His administration m India, 
which ended in 1805, was one of the most 
important in the history of British rale there, 
owing (0 his financial reforms and ha mil- 
itary victories In 3808, Wellesley was made 
minister to Spun, and m the Mowing year 
ho became secretory of state for foreign 
affair* Ho was chosen prime minister in 
1812, bat was nnsnrecssfnl n ho attempts 
to form a cabinet From 1821 to 1828 and 
from 1830 to 1834 he was lord lieutenant of 
Ireland 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE, an institution 
for tlie higher education of women, founded 
in 3875 Rt Wdlcrtc>, Mass The courees are 
largely elective and lend to the degrees of 
Birlidor of Aria and Master of Arts Tho 
college is a contributor to the American 
Schools of Cln««irnl Btudy at Rome ond 
Athens, to the zoological station at Naples 
nnd to the marine biologies! laboratory at 
Wood’s Hole, Mass Tho faculty includes 
nlxmt 17') mMructon, the attendance « about 
1,600, and the hbrarv contains about 99,000 
volume* 

Henry Fowle Durant (1822-1881), the 
founder of Wellesley College, was bora at 
TTnnmcr, N H, and edneited at Harvard 
After completing n law course bo engaged 
in practice in Norton Subsequently be bo* 
came s Invman preoeher Durant contrib- 
uted between *1 ,000,000 nnd 82^)00,000 to 
WrtWcv College 

WELLINGTON, Arthur Wrtwmrr, 
Palo of (liffl-lBft), a British general and 
rtTt«min, the hero of Uie Bottle of Waterloo 
He vav the of tho Earl of Mormngton, 
nnd wire edneited at Eton, st Bngbton and 
flnallv it the Million College of Angcre, in 
Vnnce In 1787 be received n eommmon 
p- e«iM»n in the nmv , Rnd after a rapid smes 
of el mgii and promotion*, he attained, by 
17^6, l* <• rank of colonel During 1704 and 
3?0'» 1 0 •i-ned with bn regiment under the 
Pul" nf York in Hander*, and in 1707 bis 
re- rent was di*patehed to Bcngn! War 
I’d jv* ben declared against Tippu Sahib, 
a«*d (VM WclMcj's re-uuent had an im- 
portant part in the Battle of Malnvcfy and 


be was appointed to tbo admrairtrahra of 
Mysore, nnd m 1803 bo was given the ms- 
mand of a force engaged in n war mmnrt 
theMahrattas Hu successes compelled the 
submission of the 
Mahratt as, and peace 
was restored on con- 
ditions drawn up by 
tho successful gen. 
eral 

In 3805 Wellesley 
returned to England, 
was shortly after- 
ward elected to Par- 
liament for Rje and 
m 1807 was ap- 
pointed secretary of 
state for Ireland Is ddke op 
August, 1807, bo re- Wellington 
coved the command of a division m the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen, and be directed the 
only land operation of importance In 3808 
be attained the rank of lieutenant-general 
and received tbo command of a force des- 
tined to operate in the north of Spam and 
Portugal He was subsequently superseded; 
but before giving up the command he gamed 
tho Battle of Yuaeuo over Junot, the cam- 
paign bong brought to & dose with tho 
Convention of Cratra, by which the Preach 
agreed to evacuate Portugal In 3800 Wei* 
Icslcy nos appointed to toko the chief coo- 
maud in the peninsula, which hnd been over- 
ran by tho French. The pnsngo of the 
Donro, ond tbo defeat of Soult, which fol- 
lowed, fittingly opened this masterly cam- 
paign For tbo rectory at Taiwan (Julj 
28), tho fint of many wlneh ho won in the 
peninsula, the government rased Wdlcrtc? 
to tbo peerage, aa Viscount Wellington 

Toward tbo ond of 1810 he fought (ho 
Battle of Borneo, which was followed by tha 
fiunous fortification and defence of tbo hues 
of Torres Vodras Before thc’fl fortifica- 
tions the French encamped for month*, but 
they were finally compelled, by lark of rap* 
plies, to evacuate Portugal A little lotcr 
(in 1811) occurred tho victory of Fowrtcs 
do Onoro Early in 1812 Wdlmgion took 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Bndnjcz by dor®j 
fought the Battle of Salamanca, accounted 
one of hi* mort famous victories, and ia 
August entered Madrid For bia Hfliont 
duct of tbo campaign, bo reraved Iho ft™* 
of Pariwment and was raiwd to the dig®*? 
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of marquis Next followed the Bottle of 
Vittona (1813), bottles in the Pyrenees, the 
capture of Sen Sebastian and the forced re- 
treat of Soult 

In 1814 a victory over Soult was gained, 
and m the same year the Battle of Toulouse, 
in whieh Boult’s best troops were routed, 
opened the way far the British troops to the 
heart of Prance Napoleon abdicated on 
April 13, and a few days later the war was 
brought to a close by the signing of conven- 
tnma with Boult and Berthier The trium- 
phant general was created Harqus of Douro 
and Dnhe of Wellington and was given the 
thanks of both houses of Parliament In 
July he went as ambassador to Prance and 
succeeded Lord Caatteroagh as British rep- 
resentative in the Congress of Vienna, end 
when Napoleon returned, Wellington took 
command of the army assembled m die Neth- 
erlands to oppose him, wmmng the great no- 
tory of Waterloo On his return to England, 
after the restoration of peace, ho accepted the 
post of master-general of the ordnance, with 
a seat in the cabinet of Lord Liverpool In 
1832 he represented Greet Britain m the 
Congress of Verona, and sir years later he ao- 
cepted the premiership, resigning the com- 
mand of the forces to Lord Hill The grow- 
ing discontent throughout the country on 
the subject of Parliamentary reform, which 
Wellington Bteadily opposed, caused the resig- 
nation af the government in 1830 He held 
office under Bir Robert Peel as secretary of 
state, and in 1848 he helped to cany the re- 
peal of the com laws, which till than ha had 
apposed He dud September 14, 1853, and 
was boned in Saint Pool's Cathedral Bee 
Waterloo, Battle of 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand, the capi- 
tal of the d ominion of New Zealand, a •eft- 
port mtonted an Part Nicholson, on North 
Island, ly!80 miles southeast of Sydney, the 
nearest Australian port. It baa a fine harbor 
and an estenerve export and import trade* 
Manufacturing establishments include flour 
mills, saw mills, tanneries, foundries, soap 
and eandle works, bnck bins, etc Important 
bml drags are a government building, a mu- 
seum, buildings of Victoria University Col- 
lege, sad the Wellington branch of the New 
Zealand Institute Population, 1881, with 
su burbs , 138,510 

WELLS, Herbert Geobcb (1866- ), 

one of the most forceful mid original of the 
modem gr o up of PngiuA novelists Hs was 


bom at Bromley, Kent, of nuddle-elaas par- 
ents, and was educated at London University. 
After teaching for several years he began 
writing for magasinra, and m 1885 produced 
a fantastu romance called The Tuns Mu- 
ch™*, which met with instantaneous success 
Other stones of a hhe character followed, in- 
cluding The War of fht Worlds, Wken the 
Bleeper Wale s and In the Day* of the Comet. 
In another senes of novels of everyday life 
be finds opportunities to set forth bis belief 
in Somalian, as in The Bessarab Magnifi- 
cent and The Passionate Friends Torn Ban- 
ja y is much admired for lie exodleat char- 
acter drawing, and History of Hr Polly for 
its naive humor In Hr Bntitng Ness It 
Throunh Wells produced one of the out- 
standing boohs based on foe World War In 
1831 appeared Russia in the Bhado us and 
The Outline of History, followed by The 
Nones of Life and other vohnaes 

wii LSB AOH, vetfbahl, BUBNEB, an m- 
candsseent gas burner composed of a cone- 
shaped cotton-gauss mantle of azides of 
thonnm and eennm When first lighted the 
cotton boms away, leaving n skeleton of the 
oxides By moans of this burner a strong, 
dear hgjbt is obtained with the use of n 
minimum amount of gas, smoke and nm- 
steadmeas of the flame being eliminated. 

Kiri Welibaoh (1858-1828), inventor of 
the Wdsbach burner, a native of Austria and 
pupil of Bunsen at the University of Heidel- 
berg He a the discoverer of foe rare ele- 
ments praseodymium, neodymium and Into- 

ftTHWl 

WELWIT80HIA, vel wich'e a, a ranerk- 
ehle plant, growing m the dry regions of 
southern Africa. It consists of a stem, which 
forms a woody mass, nsmg not more than a 
foot above the ground and having a diameter 
of from four inches to as many feet Prom 
this mass grow two enormous leaves, which 
become dry and are often split up into 
shreds, but which do not fell off Every year 
several short flows stalks grow up Iran the 
base of these leaves, but no other leaves ire 
ev er produc ed 

WENTWORTH meRtWrfli, Thoiub, 
Earl of Strafford See Strafford, Thxjhas 
Wentworth, Bail of 

WESLEY, toesTi, the family name of two 
brothers famous as the founders of the re- 
ligious sect from wlneh the Methodist Church 
developed John Wedey, the dder, was the 
leader of the movement 
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Join Wesley (1703-1791) was bom at Ep- 
nTj-ih, England. June 17, 1703, s wo of the 
xi’Irgc rector His mother was a woman of 
inic'Iigen c and piety. The boy attended the 
Chartcr-Hou'c School and later Chnst 
Church. Oxford, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1724 A j ear after his graduation he 
wn< ordained to the ministry, and for a time 
sc’ed as hi* father's curate. When m 1730 
he retnrned to Oxford he became associated 
with Ins brother Charles and a few other 
undergraduates in what was derisively called 
the “Holt Club” 

la 173> he and his brother Charles went 
with General Oglethorpe to America and fbr 
three years the brothers did missionary work 
among the Indian* John Wesley's preach- 
ing was not particularly successful, bnt the 
trip marled the turning pomt in his life, for 
on the inumey o\ or he made the acquaintance 
rf «omc Moravian Brethren whoso siraplo 
piety made a deep impression on him On 
n-inming to T ondon he sought the Brethren, 
and from Peter Bolder, one of their preach- 
ers, learned the doctrine of “saving faith ” In 
the summer of 173S he visited the Moravian 
leaders on the continent, nnd this expencnce 
confirmed lnm in lus new faith in the saving 
paver of Chnst. Returning to England he 
became associated with George Whitcfidd, 
nnd his real life work ns an cvnngebstie 
preacher began 

Tits non methods aroused much opposi- 
tion, nnd rhniehes were closed to him He 
then began picarhmg in the open air, gaining 
a large number of followers In 1740 an 
imnortsnt step was taken when Wesley or- 
panired Ins first society and appointed lay 
preachers, who were commnmcants of the 
Church of England, to take charge of small 
groups of converts. The small meetings thus 
provided for roared the movement to spread 
rapidly In 1711 the Art conference of lay 
preaeheri was he’d These remained mem- 
bers of the Established Chnrrh, it was not 
until 1791 that Wesley's organization became 
a new denomination, separata from tha 
Chnrrh of England We-lcv arcs a prodi- 
gious a.orker, traveling long dilutees nnd 
prerebm*; three or Tour times a day At tho 
tine time be produced a large volume of 
rr'mous literature. In 1730 he was mar- 
red to Mr Vsfcdlc, a widow with four 
rh'Mren, hut imompatilulity *oon led to n 
*• psretina At the time of his death Wes. 
lev's follo-c— numbered 120,000 


A man of much charm of penoanlitv 
kindly wit and humor, Wesley was admired 
even by those who opposed his doctrmos. Be 
retained his sprighthness and interest in all 
about him to the last. Sec MrmoMsrs 

Charles Wesley (1707-178S), a noted Eng- 
lish evangelist, brother of John Wester, 
aided bis brother in founding the Methodist 
Church. He was bora in Epworth, England, 
and was educated at Westminster School and 
at Chnst Church, Oxford la 1735 he went 
with his brother John to Amenta and 
preached in the Georgia colony. His preach- 
ing was not successful, owing to his extreme 
news; and in 1738, influenced by h» brother, 
bo modified bis doctrines and methods end 
became on itinerant preacher. Ho then be- 
gan to attract large audiences. Hu chef 
Borneo to the Methodist movement, however, 
was as a writer of hymns Ho produced about 
8,000, some of which remain favorites in the 
denomination. 

WESLEYAW METHODISTS, an offshoot 
of the original Methodist Clrareh, winch pre- 
served the form of church government origi- 
nated by John Wesley It is ebiefiy repre- 
sented in the British Isles The other impor- 
tant branch of the denomination, distributed 
chiefly in America, enrly adopted tin Episco- 
pal form of church organization and became 
known as tbfi Methodist Episcopal Cbnreh 
The Weslsvnn Methodists joined the United 
i Methodist Cbnreh (which see) in 1932 

WEST, Bek jambt (1738-1820), an Amer- 
ican painter, who made hia wav np Cram hum- 
ble beginnings to a plaeo of highest distinction 
in tho world of his day. Painting and draw- 
ing ho taught himself, making lus colors of 
leaves and berries and his brushes of heir 
from his cat’s tail At the ago of eighteen 
he established himself ns a portrait painter 
hi Philadelphia. In 1780 he went to Rome, 
where his Oman and Iphigema nnd Angelica 
and Jfedora received fhvontble comment. 
Three years Inter ho went to England; and 
so cordial was hiv reception that he deemed 
to moko London Ins home, Por King 
George HI, Ms patron for more than thirtv 
years, he executed a senes of hi stoned and 
religions paintings for Windsor Castle. 
the death of Sir Joxhna Reynolds, m 17P-, 
lie become president of the Royol Academy- 
The best of bis historical paintings are The 
Death of General Wolfe, Penn’s Treat'/ w" 
the Indians, The Battle of la Beaut mi 
The Blat l Prtnee at Pettier*. Among his if 
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hgious pieces, the most notable u Christ 
Sealing tie Sick Though not a great genus, 
West eras a talented and painstaking pointer, 
and is given credit lor improvements he mode 
in the manner o f trea ting historical subjects. 

WEST CHESTER, Pi , the county seat of 
Chester County, twenty miles west of Phila- 
delphia, on the Pennsylvania and the Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore & Wilmington railroads. 
It is surrameded by an agricultural region, 
and large cream separator works and exten- 
sive nurseries ore the most nofablo industries 
The eitv is the seat at the West Chester State 
Normal School, one of the largest normal 
schools in (ho country, and of Darlington 
Seminary for young Indies and Saint An- 
thony’s Boys? College The Battle of the 
Brandywine was fought within four miles 
of West Chester, and the battlefields of 
Chadd's Ford and Talley Forge nro wrtlnn 
driving distance. The Old Turk’s Head 
Hold dates from prc-Tt evolutionary dnvs 
Population, 1820, 11,717; in 1880, 12£25, n 
gam of 6 per cent. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, a stato of the 
Australian Commonwealth, occupy mg all of 
that portion of tho continent west of the 
12<Kh mandian, cast longitude Its greatest 
extent from north to south is 1,480 miles, and 
from east to west, 1,000 miles Tho area is 
estimated at 875,020 squaro miles, maldng it 
the largest of the Australian states In this 
vast region there are less than throe inhabi- 
tants to the square mile, as the population in 
1933 (official census) was only 438,948 No 
other state of the Commonwealth is so 
sparsely populated 

Tho intenor is a low plateau, varying m 
altitude from 700 to 1^)00 feet and occasion- 
ally rising to greater height It a mostly 
sterile, with little or no vegetation Host of 
the eastern part of this division belongs to 
the great Victorian Desert. The western 
coast line it bordered by highlands or moun- 
tains, which ore from 50 to 100 miles from the 
coast These mountains she extend into the 
northern or Kimberley division Thqy an 
low, end their highest summits do not ex- 
eeed 3,680 feet The productive regions of 
the colony are in the west and southwest 
Hire (hens is sufficient rainfall to sustain 
vegetation, and extensive forests of eucalyp- 
tus, sandalwood and other Australian trees 
occur 

The loads are also well suited to gating 
and agriculture, sad wheat, barley, cere, oats, 


potatoes and hey are raised m paying quan- 
tities Apples, peaehes, oranges, lemony, 
grapes and other fruits are also cultivated. 
Considerable live stock is raised and wool 
growing is on important branch of agri- 
cultural industry Other resources of the 
stats are timber, and mineral wealth, con- 
sisting largely of gold. 

The gove r n m ent is muniM- to that of other 
Australian states The governor is appointed 
by the British sovereign and the legislature 
eousata of a legislative coronal of thirty mem- 
bers and an assembly of fifty members The 
members of the council are chosen for six 
yean, and of the assembly, for three years 
Women vote on equal terms with men Perth 
a the capital, with its port, Fremantle, its 
populat ion a 208,000 Bee Ausnunu 

WESTERN RESERVE la 1786, when 
Cormcetient ceded to the United States gov- 
ernment the western lands covered by its 
original charter of 1882, it retained a strip 
of land extending westward from the Penn- 
sylvania boundary 120 miles, and called it 
the Western Reserve Host of tins tract 
was sold m 1706 nnd 1780 to the Connecticut 
Land Company, and tho sum paid ($1,200,- 
008) was used for Connecticut public schools 
The new company surveyed the land, and 
Bottlers began to taka homesteads and to de- 
velop it Inter (he district became a part 
of the state of Ohio The name of the reser- 
vation disappeared from geography, hut sur- 
vives in a rmrvemty at Cleveland, winch is 
situated in the district (see below) 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, a 
nuuectanon institution of higher learning, 
founded in 1826 It vs located in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where it occupies a beautiful 
paiklike campus covering thirty-suc acres 
The following departments are maintained 
Adalbert College; Hsu's College; the College 
for Women, the Library School; the School 
of Applied Social Sciences , schools of dentis- 
try and pharmacy, the Deportment of Gradu- 
ate Instruction, graduate schools of law and 
medicine, the Sbhool of Education, and the 
summer session The library oontami 160,000 
bound volumes Induing the summer school 
enrollment, the student body numbers about 
9,000 There ere about 60S members on the 
Dwnll y 

WE8TTIHLD, Hiss , a town in Hampden 
County surrounded by Bis picturesque Berk- 
shire Hills, Is nme miles west of Springfield, 
on the Westfield Era® and on the Boston & 
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Alhv.v and the New Tort, New Haven & 
Ihrtfonl mlrmdft There i« an airport 
Tre c.ty manufactures heating apparatus, 
hxytles, motorcycles, auto trailers, eeUnloid 
products, gis pump*, envelope*, piper, knit 
poods, textile miehinciy, and cutlery A 
state normal school is located here, and the 
tom his n Federal building, a hospital and 
a public library Westfield was settled m 
1C12, and was known by the Indian name of 
Woronoco until its incorporation m 1669 
Thera i> motor-council government Popula- 
tion, 1920, 18,604, in 1030, 19,775 
WEST INDIES, inVir, or ANTILXiES, 
rn tiT Ue:, an orrbipclapo lying between 
North America and Sooth America, and be- 
tween tho Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean 
Pel on the west and the Atlantic on fbo east 
The Mands cover a total area of abont 02,000 
-•pure miles, while their «nrfhco area com- 
piles only abont 300 square miles. Thoy 
aro believed to bo tbo summits of a subter- 
ranean mountain chain. Most of them are 
high nbme »ci level. Tho climate is tropical 
Cnhi, the hipest island of the group, is in- 
dependent, Santo Domingo and Ilniti, both 
nn tbo simc island, nra self-governed states 
•nmcMmea depending on financial gmdanee 
of the United States The other islands ora 
colonial possessions, distributed among the 
curd gmemments as follows: 


(•real llrltalni Bahamas, Jamaica, Cay- 
p-rs Vlrrln Garda. Tortola, AnegaSx, Som- 
brero. Anrullln. Barbudo, Saint Chrluophar 
(S-lnt Rltls), Antigua. Koala and Redondo, 
Montserrat, Dominica, Saint Lucln, Saint Vln. 
C" it, Barbados. Grenada and the Grenadines, 
Tubaro, Trinidad 

l oiled stalest Teno Jllco, Saint Thomaa, 
balnt John. Santa Cnn ISalnt Croix), the 
last tbrre purchaard In JSI7 from Denmark 
t rd non called the Virgin Islands 
rranrrt Martinique Guadeloupe, Dfsl- 
radr Saint Martin (In part), Marie Balance. 
Paint ranholomcw, Lea Salntes 
inbrrlandst Saint 'tarlln (In part), Saint 
KvatxUui. Saha, Curacao, Aruba, Bucn Ajre 
rmnarlai h'arrarim, Torture, Iter- 
r -ro* 


Independent! Cuba and lale of lines, 
Halil T**e larre Islands and different rrnups 
are de-erlhed under their respective UUes 


Belated Articles. Consult the following 
tltlee for additional Information * 


Baba—a Wands 

llarl ados 

tat a 

Im— trlra 

t.oaCeloupe 

1 'altl 

Jer-sfra 

Veward Telsnds 
t'a-tl-lioe 


Porto Pleo 
Saint Christopher 
santo Dnmluro 
Travel* in Distant 
Lands 
Trinidad 
Vlrrln Islands 
U tndward Islands 


WEST INDIES, Daxisil See Ttren 

ISLAKVS OF THE U KITED STATES 

WEST1NGHOUSE, Geome (1846-1914), 
an American inventor and engineer, the in- 
ventor of the air brake. He was bom m 
Schoharie County, N T, and was ednrated 
in the public schools of Schenectady He 
spent much time in his father's mschme shop 
end invented, when but fifteen years of age, a 
rotary engine Daring 1863 and 1861 be 
served in the Union army, and later be stndied 
in Union College His inventions include 
a denes for replacing railroad ears on the 
track; the air brake, which be inientcd m 
1868 end subsequently improved, and a num- 
ber of signaling devices Alternating cunrat 
machinery was introduced in America hugely 
through bis efforts. He built tbo great gener- 
ators at Niagara Falls and those for the de- 
rated railway and the rapid transit system 
in New York, and be established in Europe 
and in tbe United States largo works for the 
manufacture of air brakes and other ma- 
chines See Am Brake. 

WEBTMXNSTEB ABBEY, a famous 
chnrab in London, called “Abbey” because np 
to flie time of Henry VM it was a Benedic- 
tine monnsiay, presided aver by an abbot. 
It is situated near the Thames, adjoining the 
Houses of Parliament. In 1065 n church was 
built on the site, m tbo Norman style, by 
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Edward tbe Confessor, but tbo main building, 
as it new stands, was began in 1220 by Hen*} 
III nod was practically completed bj Edward 
L Various additions were mado down t» the 
time of Henry YU, who built the chape! 
wliich ben* his name Tbe npper parts « 
tho two tmren were designed by Sir Chn'- 
topber Wren Tbe extrnno length of the 
rtrareh is 423 feet, the roof is 103 frrt high, 
and the towers are 225 feet Tbe coronation 
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of Bwgtiijli kings takes place m the choir of 
Westminster Abbey, where the coronation 
stone brought by Edward I from Scotland, is 
placed beside the coronation chain of the 


Banal in he Abbey is one of the great- 
est honors the nation can bestow, and not 
only sovereigns but some of the most cele- 
brated men of science, soldiers, statesmen 
end men of letters ere interred there 


of the great men who have not been boned 
there are honored with tablets or portrait 
boats In the Post’s Comer are muniments 
to most of England's great poets, from 
Chancer to Hobert Browning, and a manorial 
to Longfellow, the only American who ia rep- 
resented 

WEBTUmSTEE HALL, the hall of the 
old palace of Westminster, erected fay Bich- 
ard Hon the foundations of a structure built 
by William Bnfna It is 290 feet long, nxty- 
cight feet wide and ninety feet high, and it 
has a fine porch, and a roof of carved timber 
which ia considered the moat notable of its 
fand This building re closely associated with 
many stirring events in English History 
Here Chancellor More, Lady Jana Grey, the 
Earl of StraSard, King Charles I and Warren 
Hastings were brought to trial The hall 
wia the center of the highest Engl i s h ooarts 
of law until these were removed to the new 
bmldmgs recently erected for them accom- 
modation It escaped the fire of 1834, and 
to-day aervee as a vestibule to the Ho ossa of 


Parliament 

WEST ORANGB, N J SeeOiUMH 

WESTPHALIA, wart ft h ah, a small 
province of Prussia, mountainous as to its 
wfacGy rich in iron, eosl, duo and copper 
The mm and coal areas are nrfa i mon s of 
the great Ruhr nones Westphalia leads all 
Germany in coal There is also a largo 
atone and salt industry Plants for fbo manu- 
facture of metal vans and machinery abound 
Westp halia also manufactures q uantit ies of 
lmen, troolen cotton goods Aboutforty 
per cent of the area is under cultivation, 
producing crops of xyo, oats, 
and wheat Munster is the prmdpal cny 


of the province 

Westphalia was retained as apart of Prus- 
sia in the formation of the new BepuUie or 
Germany In 1623, France occupied the 
Bohr district m this province* m an attempt 
to secure from German y reparation payments 
guaranteed by treaty. 


WnSlrriALIA, Peaot op, the treaty 
which dosed the Thirty Years’ War Jinny 
states had been involved in this contest and 
two separate conventions were held to deads 
upon terms of peace The representatives of 
the Empire, France and Spain and the 
Catholic electors and prmees of the Empire 
met at Munster, and the representatives 
of Sweden, the Empire and the German 
Protestants at Oanabrnck Each of then 
conventions signed a treaty in 1648 and 
m October of that year the general treaty 
was signed at Westphalia, by the representa- 
tives of all the powers 
One of the important provisions of the 
treaty was the extension to the Calvnnsts of 
the religion* liberty which had by the Peace 
of Augsburg been allowed only to the Luth- 
erans It wss provided, also, that all terri- 
tory which, in tiie Palatinate, Wurttemberg 
and Baden m 1618 and in the other states in 
1624, hid been held fay Catholics, was to 
remain Cathdhe, and that all which at that 
tarns had hem held fay Protestants was to 
remain Protestant A prmee might make his 
religion compnlsoiy with his subjects, but the 
latter had the right to emigrate if diaeatiafied 
The Upper Palatinate was added to the dnehy 
of Bavaria, the Lower Palatinate was given 
to the son of the Elector Palatine, and West- 
on Pomerania wis ceded to Sweden Bran- 
denburg received eertain cessions of territory 
to makeup for the low of Pomerania, France 
was given Alsace, with Mots, Toni and Var- 
dan, Spam recognised the independence of 
the United Province* of the Netherlands, and 
Austria recognized the independence of 
Switzerland Bee Thdeht Yams’ Win. 

WEST POINT', N Y, a village in Orange 
County, on the west bank of the Hudson, 
fifty-five miles north of New York City, at the 
opening of the Highlands The village is 
beantifnlly situated on an elevated plateau 
and is chiefly noted aa the seat of the United 
States Military Academy, which occupies 
a site covering 2^00 aerei (see JShjxuci 
Agaheut, Usiteo Suras) 

In the early history of the country West 
Point was of considerable strategic impor- 
tance, and daring the Revolution it was forti- 
fied under the direction of the Polish engineer 
KosemAo It was given into the command 
of Benedict Arnold (see Assois, Benedict), 
who treacherously attempted to surrender it 
to the British B was selected as the nto 
of the academy by Congress m 1802 
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WEST VIRGINIA, n stale in lbs eastern 
munnliinoii* region of the American Union, 
trim; writ of Virginia, of which it was 
•inpn-iliy n pirt It is irregularly oral m 
•hap*. v ith exten-ions on the north and 
northes-l, lienee its enrh popular name, the 
‘ Panhandle State” It n now called the 
' Mountain Stale” West Virginia is one of 
the foremost mining states, ranking next to 
Pennsylvania m aalue of mineral output. 

Location and Size The atate has no scar 
ros-t Ita northern boundary adjoins the 
frontier, of Ohio, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. and ita coming umthorn boundary 
I niton a the Kentucky anil Virginia borders 
Ohio and Kentucky arc on the west With 
an area of 21,23,2 square miles, West Vir- 
pinn I- the fortieth state in sire, being about 
b’WO square mite- smaller than South Caro- 
lina, the state next larger in area It is al- 
ine t exnetlv halt the sire of Louisiana, and 
about twice as large as Maryland, the forty- 
lir-t state 

People and Cities West Virginia bna a 
remarkably high percentage of native-born 
inhabitants, the proportion of foreign horn 
heing le«a than Hie per cent The total 
population in ]*Un wn- 1,103,701. By the 
Kedirol eensns of 1110, the population wns 
1.72W, me! mg the stale twenty -sixth in 
raal. The mirage density per square mile 
vas 72 There were more than 113/100 of 
regro hlnod, and of the foreign groups tho 
i ml numerous i ere Italians, Poles, Him- 
r’la-m, English, fiermans, Crcehoshnnkiana, 
(ire-ks, Jnmiilais, and Austnana, in the 
erd«r named 

The Methodists are the largest religions 
•wt Otl ers of importance inelude the Bap- 
ti*'s. Jlo ina frtl.olir-, Prrabytrnans, Dia- 
np'es of Ch-v t end Unit erana 

Aeennlirp to the Pederet eea'u* for 1030 


there were in the state that year ten eilie- 
with populations exceeding 10,000. The first 
five, in order of sire, with 1030 figures, are 
Huntington (75/572), Wheeling (61.650), 
Charleston, tho capital (60,103), Parkers 
linrg (29,623), and Clarksburg (2S£66) 
Surface and Drainage. The surface as a 
whole is Tory uneven and is the eastern por- 
tion it is mountainous The mountain region 
occupies more than one-third of the state, 
and the ranges extend m s northeast-south- 
west direction Between tho mountain range- 
on tho eastern and western aides are broad 
valleys, narrowing into ravines as they ap- 
proach the hill region Tho ridges m the 
eastern part aro cut by numerous transverse 
valleys, and is the southern part these val- 
ley s are so numerous as to cut the mountain 
ranges into broad domes with spurs running 
in various directions, leaving hut fow definite 
ndges The avenge elevation of tho state, 
1,300 feet, is tho highest average of any atate 
eait of tho Mississippi River Tho highest 
point is Sprnoo Knob, in Pendleton Onmty, 
which has an elevation of 4,860 feet, and 
the lowest point is Ilarpor’s Pony, with an 
elevation of 260 feet Some of the other 
prominent peaks arc Bald Knob, 4/100 feet, 
and High Knob, 4,170 feet West of the 
mountains there is a belt of broad, flat lulls, 
ranging from 1,000 to 2,000 foot in elev ation 
These hills are followed by a more gently roll- 
ing conntiy, sloping toward tho Ohio River 
The Ohio River furnishes steam navigation 
along the whole western boundary nnd re- 
ceives all tha principal streams of the state, 
oxeept tho Potomac and its affluents The 
largest rivers flowing into tho Ohio aro the 
Gnyandotte, tha Kanawha, the Little Ka- 
nawha, tho Big Sandy and the Monnngaheta 
The Potomac’s Sooth Branch drains the 
northeastern section of the State. 

Climate. Tho climate has seasonable sana- 
tions ranging from 30" below to 100* above 
zero, tho mean average temperature of the 
state being 50* P The average rainfall in 
the highest elevation is 35 inches, in the 
low est 53 inches, and for the state 43 inches 
Mineral Resources Coal, natural gas and 
pelrolenm arc the most valuable mineral 
products of this nrhly -endowed common- 
wealth Possessing 17,280 square mites of 
coal area, West Virginia surpasses Pennsyl- 
vania in extent of deposits, though the Jailer 
atate has a larger annual yield The pro 
dnelon in West Virginia has been eteadily 
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increasing for many years, and now approxi- 
mates 140,000/100 tons annually, wholly of 
bitnnunans coal 

West Virginia is one of the leading states 
in the production of natural gna, ita ontpnt m 
recent yeaiu hns had a value of over $70,000^- 
000 Much of this ontpnt boa been used in 
the production of gasolene The annual yield 
of petroleum average! above 6,000,000 bar- 
rels Among the state's other valuable natu- 
ral products are days, glass sand, marble, 
sandstone, limestone and salt The total an- 
nual value of all its mineral prod no ta ranges 
from $300, 000/100 to $400,000,000. The 
state’s water power is not highly developed 

Agriculture Considering its m ou ntain ous 
surface West Virginia ranks well as an ag- 
ricultural state , about one-third at the whole 
land area is improved The Ohio and the 
northeastern valleys ore especially fertile 
Cora u grown generally, and leads all other 
crops in acreage, production and value The 
Minimi harvest is about 10,000,000 bushels 
Other important crops are wheat, hoy, oats, 
potatoes, buckwheat and rye Sorghum cane 
also receives considerable attention, and 
fruits thrive u various sections, especially 
in tbs panhandle regions Apples, in clu din g 


the prised Grimes’ Golden and Golden De- 
licious varieties, are the most important 
orchard erop, and peoehes ore second 
Market gardening, stock raising and dairy- 
ing are all profitable lines of form activity 
Manufacturing West Virginia has many 
natural advantages eondnmvs to the develop- 
ment of manufacturing, such as an abun- 
dance of fuel, water power and good trans- 
portation facilities It ranks high among 
the states in the manuf a ct ure of lumber and 
lumber products, its most imporant manu- 
facturing industry Wheeling, the principal 
manufacturing mty, is the center of the iron 
and steel interests, representing the second 
largest industry The state re first in the 
production of lampblack, one of the first ten 
m the production of tanned leather arhdee, 
aeeoud in the output of galvanised iron, third 
in that of coke, and second m that of tin 
plate and template At Wheeling and other 
cities there are extensive gloss factories, and 
at Charleston there is one of the largest ax 
fas tones in the world Oil refining, pottery 
making and the manufacture of tobacco 
produets are also earned on 
Chanties and Corrections The charitable 
and correctional institutions include the 
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Items of Interest on West Virginia 

■ • One of the provisions of the state 
;! rm-titi*t*nn mails it illegal for the 
{* ro-iinin-iwcaltli toconlrnet debt* The 

• j >! .to ha* n bonded debt, however, of 

! . owr **10,(1(10,000 

;; The important railway sy stems cn- 

• • trri t.rr the ‘•talc include the Ponnsyl- 
i! if i-i, tlir- Baltimore A Ohio, the Chcsa- 
| | p«-ake & Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, 
j; the New York Central and Western 

• i M inland 

{ I The Ohio and its tnbntnries proi idc 
JJ some of the cheapo*! means of trans- 

• * portin'; roal in the world 

it Wc-l Virginia assumed Its share of 
;! the old elate debt when it separated 
‘j from Virginia, bnt the amount for 
il rliirh the state srn* liable was not 
J definitely decided npon until 1015, 
j! when the United States Supreme 
.( Court placed the state’s liability at 
ii tl2.Tn.O20, nth interest reckoned at 

■ «S.17fMI00 

j There arc no InLes in lho atate, and 
{ the water area, 148 sqnnro miles, is 
‘ rrrnller than the water surface of most ' 
n of flic states. 

, J The large tonnage of coal, timber, 

J and ores mnlos transportation of 
i freHit ft profitable business, mo«t of 
. stbirh is handled bj the railroads, 

{ though large sums of money have been 
j Tirol b} the Federal government and 
1 hr the state to improso nser nnviga- 
| lion. 

[ All rbildren between the ages of sis 
1 and tv rats -one are entitled to free 
} education in the public schools, and all 
child*! n between the ages of right and 
fourteen are required to attend school 
at lra«t twentj a eels each jear. 

Questions on West Virginia 
What is the general shape of West 
Yinamf 

Wh it is its area J Population ? 

Wlat isthcrlaraeternf the surface t 
What rave >• dram thertalcf 
j Ilnr dm .Well irpnin rank In the 
il produrtion of c«aIT Pt’TolcnmJ Nnl* 
ti Orel Oarf CokcJ 
l! V.J is lllcanedias'ctt and why is it 
{] far-msT 
itm ~ 


Weston State Hospital, the Spenecr Stsle 
Hospital, (he Huntington State Hospital, the 
State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, the Welch 
State Hospital, No 1, McKcndreo Hospital, 
No 2, the Fairmont Hospital, No 3, the 
West Virginia Industrial School for Boys, 
the West Virginia Industrial Home for Girls, 
the West Virginia School for the Deaf and 
Blind, and the West Virginia Children’s 
Home 

Transportation. The state secures water 
communication through the Ohio, the Manon- 
gahcla, and the Kanawha, which are navi- 
gable for large boats Lumber was formerli 
floated down tho Little Kanawha, the Big 
Sandy, as well os down tho Ohio, which 
was used extensively to transport coal 
Scieral trank lines of railway traverse the 
state from cast to west, one in the northern, 
another in the central and two in the southern 
section Two lines extend north and south, 
connecting theso in scieral places, and them 
are numerous cross-lines and spurs, so that 
tho northern and central parts of tho state 
are well supplied with railway facilities 

Government. Tho legislature consists of a 
senate and a house of delegates, the former 
hai ing thirty members, and tho hitter, ninety- 
four. One-half of tho senators are elected 
every two years, for a four-year term, and 
the delegates are elected for two years The 
legislators meets biennially, and the session 
is limited to forty -five days Tho excentne 
department consists of a governor, a secre- 
tory of state, a superintendent of free 
achooli, a treasurer, an attorney-general and 
a commissioner of agnonltnre, each elected 
for four years. Tho courts consist of one 
supreme court of appeals, twenty-two cir- 
cuit courts and thirty-eight courts of lim- 
ited Jnnsdietion, together with courts of 
comity commissioners, justices of tho peace 
and city courts. 

Education. Separate schools arc main- 
tained for white and colored pnpils The sys- 
tem of public instruction is in charge of ■ 
superintendent of free schools, and sehnol 
attendance is compulsory for children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen High 
Fohool education is under the direction <*f “ 
special supervisor. The higher institutions 
of learning mclndp the West Virginia Uni- 
versity, nt Morgantown; the stale teachers 
colleges at Athens, Fairmont, GJenville, 
ITnntingtnn, Shcpherdatown and Wrst Lib- 
erty; Bethany College, West Virginia 
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Wesleyan College, Buekhatmon, Horae 
Harvey College, Barbouxaville, a normal 
school at Blnefield, lor Negroes 
History The state of West Virginia was, 
until 1863, a part of the state of Virginia. 
(For early history, see Vmatnu, subhead 
Butory) At the outbreak of the Civil 
War, many of the counties in the western 
part of that state had Union sympathies, 
while the remainder wished to secede and join 
the Confederacy Therefore, in June, 1861, 
representatives of forty counties declared 
independence of the state of Virginia re- 
organized the government of Virginia on a 
loyal basis under Francis H Pierpont, 
representatives to Congress were elected and 
a constitution was adopted in April, 1862 
Hein time, a “reorganized” provisional gov- 
ernment of Virginia had given its consent 
to the formation of the state, and West Vir- 
ginia woe formally admitted June 20, 1868 
It waa the loans of seme of the earliest fight- 
ing in the Civil War, end furnished far mare 
than its qnota to the Federal armies After 
flie war there was rapid development of the 
resources of the state and a great increase in 
population It was Democratic m politics 
from 1872 to 1892, and although generally 
Republican since that time, it want Demo- 
crats in the Presidential election of 1932 


Related Artlelee Consult the tdlcwtis 
tltlee tor additional information 
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ClarkSbnrr Jlornuntown 

Fairmont PsrKsrshnra 

Harper's Ferry Wheeling 

Mom-Taws aim sinss 
Alleghany Monongahela 

Blue Judge Ohio 

Cumberland Potomac 

Kanawha 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, a t 


edncafoonal state university, established at 
Htngantown in 1868, by the consolidation of 
the West Virginia Agricultural College, 
Woodbnm Seminary and Monongahela 
Academy It includes colleges of srte and 
sciences, engineering and mechanic arts, agri- 
culture, medicine and law, schools of music, 
military science ind tactics, and commerce 
In 1928 a women’s gymnasium was com- 
pleted, also a field house for men, at a cost 
of 8550,000 There are 300 instructors end 
about 8,000 students, including those in 
special departments and m the summer 
schools 


WEXLER, uay'Iir, Nioolau Vaiehiaso, 
Margins of Tenenffe (1836-1930), a Spanish 


general and administrator, bon at Pehna, 
Majorca. He received a military education 
in Spam, and was a military attaebb of 
the Spanish legation m the United States at 
the time of the Cml War. He fought in 
Cuba under Balms cede, from 1868 to 1878, 
and later in Spam against the Carhsts 
Afterwards be was successively governor of 
the Canary end the Balearic islands, and m 
1889 he became captain-general of the Philip- 
pines After later service aa provincial 
governor of Cataloma, Spam, he became, 
m 1896, Spanish governor of Cnba His 
adfflmutrahon there waa marked by such 
harshness and emelty that the United States 
protested, and m 1897 he was recalled After 
toe Spanoh-Amencan War he wee for a time 
ca ptain-g eneral of Madrid 
W HYMAN, buWh, or way'man, Slums? 
JOU (1855-1928), an English novelist, born 
at Ludlow, Shropshire, and educated at Os- 
ford He waa admitted to the bar m 1881 
and practiced for eight yearn His first 
historical romance. The Borne of the Wolf, 
is a story of the French occupation of Quebec 
A Oantleman of France established Ins repu- 
tation m the Add of historical romance, it 
has bean translated into many languages 
Among Ins other novels winch have brought 
him wide popularity are Under the Bed Sobe, 
By Lady Botha, The Bed Cockade, The Ban 
tn Blan k, The Cattle Ian and The Wild Bern 
WHALE, a large marine animal, some 
specie) of which are the largest animals m 
exist enca Though often classed as a fish, 
the whale bears only a snperflmsl rese mbl a n ce 
to the fishes The tapering body ter minatin g 
m a flnhha tail and toe fin-shaped paddle on 
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cadi aide of the body are toe only points of 
similarity, while the dwamilanfaea ore rm- 


The whale, first of an, is a mammal, hear- 
mg its yemng alive, and suckling it in infancy. 
It has well-developed team and lungs, and 
warm blood, winch emulates through vena 
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rrd arte*?*- It' bones, jorata and muscles 
-•* lit «• si n-n of tic Metier hnd momma!" 
Tt » fo-ii'mh* ronta'n the time bones a« do 
of other man mils The»e are pro- 
por’.ors'ch and, instead of toes, there 
’ n peddle, ohent "men feet lone, fonned by 

* ro/inuous «tjn, while m the rear part 
of t' o hols are nuhn catary bones which m- 
d < tie the cn-tcnce of bind lees in remote 

»r-i The organ of locomotion is the fin- 

*hop*d tail, which i« nt*o u«cd for purposes 
of d'ftn-o The whole is n timid creature 
a>,d bci'cnrs rombatne only when attacked 
Win aniu"d it can capsire a large vessel 
nth it tail, which i« from iho to sir feet 
Ions rod twentv to twenty -(he feet broad, 
r'd d<-*ray smaller craft by ramming it 
with its blunt no*c 

Two distinguishing eharoctcnstics of 
whMe-, arc the proportionately large head, 
i nub is nsualls a third of the entire length 
of the hodi, and the thick layer of fat be- 
neath the skin, which protects the animal 
from the cold Tins fat. called blubber, is 
i it from the raptured animal and reduced to 
nil Before mineral oils rnmc into general 
n e, rhnlr oil was burned in lamps m every 
part of the vorfd 

Tl-e no of whales are small and there 

* ii'-nlly only one no'tnl, frequently S- 
•hapid, situated on top of the bend It is 
rlt. id In a pluglikc anlve. opened only by 
pre- are from in«lde When the whole comes 
to ll e surface it expels (he mr from its lungs 
v-t'h great force through this noitnl, and 
the | at. moreturr-ladcn breath condenamg in 
tt e rold air produce-, a column of vapor «ea- 
e-al yard- high Tho notion that a whale 
tr’r water into i(s mouth and blows it out 
thron'd! this hole is erroneous The whale’s 
tmith i. hire, but flic throat is very small, 
loai-.r, a specie-- Innwn as the Greenland 

h»l« has a throat largo enough to admit a 
ra'i.’s body 

hale, a* lally are dnnled mto two classes 
•—the i haWtoee whales and those hanng 
tc.*h Tl*e (nothin-, whales are commcr- 
cn'li llie more Important, nud are hnntcd 
for ' o*l> nil and whalebone, which latter is 
la’ <n frerr the imn~>r* month The roof 
c f !l e nnnth is prmided with lertiral homy 
pin**-, c-IM hrt'fv, shout (iOO m number 
Tice pi»*/- 1 -nr from the roof of the 
*’o th *■* e fn""e lea nr tvelie fr/l long 
*P «s r • n» . • ! • r- r , ns a *s/ • e for slrainmg 
o' * tl » r • o'e ri,tr"!s on wtneh these whales 


feed The surface waters of the ocean teem 
with animal life, and whales in "ceding ana 
with open month at high speed near the sur- 
face. traveling m this way until hunger is 
satisfied. Tho manufacture of cheap tnh-'i- 
lutes for whalebone has greatly decreased the 
commercial importance of whalebone whales. 

The toothed whales are the larger, attaining 
n length of ninety feel and n weight of 
■meaty tons Tho yonng when born are from 
fen to fourteen feet long Of these the 
sperm whale is tho most valnable The blab- 
ber produces sperm oil, while the oil of the 
bead yields spermaceti, used in making can- 
dles and cosmetics Another aalnohlc prod- 
uct of this whale is ombnyns, found in the 
intestines and nsed m making perfumes 

Before tho middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury whaling was an important indnrtiy, bat 
since the discovery of petroleum it boa rap- 
idly declined Modern whaling operations 
are conducted with swift vessels, and the 
whales an killed by harpoons shot from gun* 
On every const where whole fishing is con- 
ducted then arc stations along the shore 
to winch the carcasses are towed and cut up 


and prepared for market 
RrlnlrO Article* Consult the followlne 
titles far Additional Information, ns well ss 
tbs article Mammal 

Ambtrerls Cetacea gnorm 'Whale 

Blabber Spermaceti Whalebone 


WHALEBONE, hmhfbonc, or BALEEN* , 
a term applied to the homy plates attached 
to tho palate of tho toothless whale Tho 
arc arranged in a doable row on the upper 
jaw and hang down parallel into the canli 
of tho month Tho length of the plates 
rnnqs from a few inches to Iwclic feet, and 
in number there aw about 200 on each side 
of tho mouth The color tones according to 
(ho species, some kinds bang block, «ome 
yellowish-white and others gray, striped with 
black or black and white 
This whale has no teeth, and this fringe of 
bony plates senes as a mere or strainer of 
the ommal's food which it takes in through 
wide laws while trending at high spj™ 
Tram its strength, lightness and flexibility, 
whalebone has become an important acinic 
of commerce, being n«ed for mam purpo c*. 
as In tho mnnnfartnre of corsets nbs tor 
umbrellas, whips and surgical instrument*, 
though in some of ihe«c n«es it has he a 
largrH superseded hy steel 
WHARTON, Norm (1SC2- ). ’ '<* ' 

maiden name sms Earnr Ni.wroHi Jo' r*- 
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all -wheat* an grouped under venter wheat 
and spring wheat In each of these classes wo 
find hard and soft wheats The winter wheat 
» Planted in the fall and is hanested earij 
the following aununer It is well suited to 
warn temperate climates that hme mild 
wintan The spring wheat is planted earl; 
in spring and matures the same season It 
is adapted to the short season of the codI 
temperate regions It is usually a hard 
wheat and of better quality thnn any of the 
Tenches of winter wheat 

*t.i „ _ „ Production The United States is the lead* 

notable an The Valley of Heaswn, The mg wheat-producing country m the world. 
Fruit of the Trots, Tales of Men and Ghosts, end the rasing of this grain is earned on in 
In Morocco and The Age of Innocence Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

With the exception of Ethan Frame and Kansas, Oklahoma and some other states on 
one or two others, Mrs Wharton's atones all an extensive scale The wheat firms or 
sn of the literary and artistic world and of ranches arc large, some of them embracing 
the world of fashion Important books not mors than 25/100 acres These are divided 
mentioned above are The Beef, The Custom into sections, each of which has its stables 
of the Country, Italian Villas and Their for teams, sheds for storing machinery, and 
Gardens and Mother’s Hecompense Duong other buildings, and each is under the di- 
tto Great War she engaged in Bad Cnee motion of a foreman In the spring-wheat 
work m Frame and received two decoratvms region the land is plowed m the fill, and the 
As a result of this experience she wrote wheat is planted as early in the spring as the 
Ftgktmg France, and edited The Bool of the condition of the ground will admit In the 
Homeless, a book prepared and sold for the winter-wheat section {he ground is plowed 
benefit of the Belgian refugees Among later as soon as possible after the crop has been 
hooka am Twilight Sleep, The Children, Cer- harvested The time of planting depends 
l am Peo ple, A Backward dance upon the loeatum In the warmest regions it 

WHEAT, one of the most valuable and is later than in the cool portions of the winter 
widely-known cereal mops, has constituted wheat belt 

the staple food of civilised nations far count- The work of planting and harvesting is 
las centimes It grows readily m all oil- done by raacloneiy The land is prepared by 
mates, except the hottest parte of tropical plows, aometnues by gang plows, whiih on tte 
regions and the extreme cold portions of the largest forms are drawn by tractors The 
iugid rones However, it is best adapted to seed is planted by drills, or sowing machines, 
tte temperate regions, and within these and the gran is harvested by self-binding 
regions the greater part of the world’s crop a harvesters and threshed by maehma operated 
produced It requires a rich day soil or by steam angina of such capacity as to 
heavy loam, and dear, bngbt days while it a thrash from 1,200 to 1/jOO bushels m a day 
ripening (see Theishdto lUcmsnD) 

Wheat u supposed to be a native of West- The wheat is hauled directly from the 
era Asia, but it has been cultivated so many thrasher to the local deraton or to can 
centuries that the place of its origin a not for shipment. From the local elevators it is 
fully known It was introduced into North transported to the great wheat renters, such 
America in the sixteenth century as Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago and Buffalo, 

Vanities la accordance with their method where it is stored m large elevators, some of 
of growth wheats are divided into bearded which have a capacity of 6,000,000 bushels, 
wheat end held wheat The first has glumes there it is kept until seeded for use 
attached to the seeds, while the second has The avenge production in the United 
none Is regard to tte color of tte kernel, States is about 880,000/100 bushels a year, 
tte varieties are divided into hght-oolored though in 1915 tte crop was 1/125,801,000 
and darlrcolortd, or whits and red wheats bushels The leading states in the production 
Classified according to the time of planting of muter wheat are Kansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, 


is one of the most important of contemporary 
novelists She was horn in New York City, 
was privately educated, and in 1885 mumwi 
Edward Wharton of Boston She early 
achieved distinction as a short-story writer 
and in 1809 published her first novel, The 
Greater Inclination) a study m Tinman me- 
tros The Touchstone, her second novel, 
showed a distinct advance m the author's 
power of psychological analysis, a quality 
fir which aha is chiefly distinguished With 
The House of Mirth, in 1906, she reached the 
height of her artistic achievement Also 
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I" > rrd Il’irois Tre leading *pnng 
r r-t «*-t rs r«c Jlin'e*ota. North Dakota, 
t>'*>t" Ditotn. Wn^uicton nrd Montana 


I 


Sgring. 


Saskatchewan 

122 


Wheat 


North Dakota 
104 


4 

W; 
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Winter Wheat 
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Kansas Nebraska 

12.3 X 66 
Figures Represent Millions of Bushels 

FOUR LEADERS 

Tl r tnm rcpre**ni the ntnn o( throe 
jiirv cropo 

Car-da has become one of the great wheat 
eonntnea of the world In recent years its 
production of wheat has ranged from 300 r 
(.'09,000 to o\ or 330,000,000 bushel* Sav 
I ate* er an, Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario 
are the important wheat producing provinces 
Winnipeg and Port 
Arthar an tha great 
wheat centers of tho 
Dominion 


Russia 

606 



w British India 
^ 353 


E5 Canada 
Y 243 


L Italy 
¥ 185 

Hgurea Represent Millions of Bushels 

COL ••THIES IX VDIKG IS ritOUCCTIOV 
Tt* r ri.ru represent ihe «• crape of Ihrco 
years crop* 


At t e outbreak of the World War nhont 
o". ’ elf of ike world's si eat crop was pro- 
i!\r<d ir Europe, rn d Rrnti sins nest to *ho 
I'ri’M Stetn in quantity of prodnction 
Oerr-anc, Franee and Italy were al*o im- 
l“'*ta' t T-l ea« em-l-iea. Bat Europe hi* not 
for r my y. in been pble to produce all the 
v! rat con a M by t* e people, and large 
qvw* i.n (aie been r- ported from the 
Us. ‘rJ S'-Vi end oMi- eo latnf 
V l> n tl e pn <’c !• in of Fnrope-n conn- 
Iron wsi ali-O'* I'opjml hi 0 e iror, f e 


Outline on Wheat 
, I GncsnAL Descbitoo-v 

(a) Plant as a whole 

(b) Stalk 

(c) Leases 

(d) Fruit 
II III stout 

• (a) Where first cnltnatcd 

(b) Early cultivation in general 

• (c) Introduction into Enropa 

• and the United States 
in Species 

(a) Beardless 

(b) Palish 

(e) Spelt 

IY Ppocessfs of PnoDDcnoK 

(a) Planting 

(b) Harvesting 

;• (a) Threshing 

(d) Milling 
j V Usfs 

i (a) Food for Unman Beings 

J (1) Floor 

> (2) Bran 

(3) Macaroni 
, (4) Cereals 

(b) Other Products 

(1) Feed for animals 

(2) Straw 

(3) Straw-board 

(4) Paper 
YI Mat.kets 

Questions on Wheat 
What is the sacragc yearly prodnc- 
tion of wheat tn tho United State*! 

What are the other leading wheat 
prodocmg countries in the world! 

What proportion of the world's crop 
does the United States produce! 

Wbat machines are nsed in prepar- 
ing the soil for wheat! 

Who imentod the hurt eater! 

With what tool did onr forefathers 
ent their grain! 

Name the different i anotics of bread 
that yen know. 

Which do yon consider the beat! 

Why I 

Where are the great wheat region* of 
Canada! 

How long bos wheat been known ! 

Of what npon is wheat probably a 
nalne plant! 
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The Uteet type of 
header, a machine 
which reaps, threahas, 
and cadn the gram 
from forty screa in one 
day The atory of die 
derelopment of the 
reaper is foil of inter- 
est Bead about Cyras 
McCormick and the 
Heaping Machine. 
The inventors of agn- 
cnltnral machinery 
have done more than 
all gOTarumentB to 
atimnlato the very 
rapid increase in the 
world’s population 
which has taken place 
m the past one hun- 
dred years 


preparing the sol for 
wheat Wheat is the 
vital element in the 
world'! food supply. 
In the first thirty 
years of the twentieth 
century the number 
of wheat eaters in- 
creased enormously. 
But the increased acre- 
age devoted to wheat 
and the use of modem 
machinery have more 
than kept pace with 
the world's consump- 
tion needs. To restore 
the equilibrium meas- 
ures hive been token 
to c utler ! production 
and to improve meth- 
ods of distribution. 


r\-VA:l 
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A stud of breaks 
where the whoa* grains 
ere broken up into the 
first coarse flour, to be 
liter refined and puri- 
fied The whole pro- 
cess of floor muring 
represe n ts the triumph 
of machinery over 
hands Every step is 
automatic and care- 
fully planned for the 
doing of the moat 
work m the least tune 
with file smallest use 
of power 







When the dough hu 
“nscn” it is dumped 
down a chute to the 
shaping machine, 
which cuts the dough, 
puts it into the pans, 
and pats it into shape 
In many cities them 
am taws to regulate 
the sue of loaves of 
bread, so this machine 
cuts off just enough of 
the dough to give a 
loaf, when baked, of 
the correct weight 


mat bakery When 
the noon hour comes 
some millions of per- 
sons rush— and rush 
is the word— for food 
About fiftj-seven un- 
dies of “quick lunch” 
must be read) on the 
dot, for the race, the 
second name of which 
Is •■Hustle,'* can't 
waste much time in 
eating They demand 
quick action They 
ret it To keep lum- 
py America rood- 
notured the baker 
must he on the job 
hothdsj and night. 
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Host many thousands 
of loaves of bread do 
you suppose the peoaie 


keep up with the ap- 
petites of buss Amen 
cans The boast of 
mam bakeries, "No 
hands have touched 
your bread," Is true 
This machine wraps 
the loaves. 


| *ir 1* wo f n aMifjU I*. 
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demand upon the United States for wheat 
exceeded its supply for exportation The 
Pood Administration restricted the sate of 
wheat Soar m 1918 and ordered wheat! ess 
days in hotels, restaurants and homes To 
e n coura g e an increased production of wheat, 
aha government guaranteed the formers a 
price of |326 a bushel for the yean 1918 
and 1919 Canada, Argentina and other 
countries were also drawn upon for the wheat 
they canid spare for export White wheat 
breed contains more nourishment per pound 
than any other article of food, with the ex- 
ception of beans, end the scarcity of wheat 
caused by the war gave every one a slight 
idea of what a calamity a failure of the 
wheat crop might bring upon the nee 

Usee The greatest part of the wheat crop 
is manufactured into floor (which see) By- 
products of fine manufacture include trad, 
short s and middlings Middlings are used 
extensively in the manufacture of breakfast 
foods, and bran and aborts are used for feed 
for stock Large quantities of starch are 
alao mads from wheat The straw is used for 
fodder, for bedding m stables, end in the 
mmrafoetnxB of straw board end the cheaper 
grades of wrapping paper 

Wheat Insects Among the enemies of 
wheat, those most dreaded ere the chinch hug, 
the Heesum fly and the wheat nudge, a small, 
yellowish insect, with a dark baok, related to 
the Hessian fly, but differing in halnts The 
wheat midge, which is now common in the 
Umemppa Valley, probably same from 
Europe and haa occasioned a great deal of 
damage to wheat, especially in warm end 
moist seasons The damage is done by the 
little orange-yellow larvae, which destroy the 
embryos iff the gram and prevent the heads 
from Ailing As foe larvae can live for sev- 
eral months without either moisture or food, 
they are earned about in foe wheat heads, 
and so foe specie* is distributed The chinch 
hug and Hessian fly are described under their 
titles 

WHEATSTONE, Charles, Sir (1802- 
1875), an English smentut and inventor. 
Early m life he began the busmen of making 
musical instruments, and in his study of the 
aeientifle principle involving their construc- 
tion he made important discoveries m physics. 
In 1834 he was appointed professor of ex- 
perimental physics m King's College, lam- 
don, end there he made important experi- 
ments m electricity end, in collaboration with 


an investigator named Cooke, devised an 
electno telegraph. Prom this apparatus de- 
veloped the system of electric telegraphs 
nsed in England until 1870. Wheatstone was 
also the inventor of several other electno ap- 
pliances, one of winch enabled a system of 
docks to be regulated from a central dook, 
b y means o f electro-magnets 

WHEEL, an instrument of torture, em- 
ployed fay the Greeks and Ramans and later 
in Western Europe "Breaking on the 
wheel” was instituted is France in 1534 and 
was abolished m 1789 Amaasms, highway- 
men, incendianes and pillagers iff ebnrehes 
ware of the classes so punished. There were 
several modes of wheel torture Sometimes 
the victim's bones ware broken, and his body 
was then bent around a whed, bound end 
left until death ensued, perhaps m twenty- 
four hours To terminate sooner foe vutun’a 
sufferings the executioner sometimes dealt him 
two or three heavy blows, called coups de 
greet (mercy strokes), on foe chest or stom- 
ach 

WHEEL See Thakstortatiov 

WHEEL AND AXLE, a continuous lever 
of foe first dam (see Lever), consisting of a 
whed end axle, fastened 
to the same axis The ra- 
dius of foe whed u foe 
power arm, and foe radius 
at the axle, foe weight 
arm, of foe lever The law 
of equilibrium is that foe 
power multiplied by foe 
lading of foe whed is 
equal to foe weight multi- 
plied by foe radius of the 
axle la foe figure, A 
represents foe mrenmfen- 
sues of foe wheel, 0 is 
foe emnmferense of foe 
axle, B foe radius of foe 
wheel, and r foe radius of foe axle If foe 
idled has a diameter of three feet, and foe 
axle has a radius of one foot, a power of one 
pound will balance a weight of three ponnds 
In making the computations, foe came re- 
sults ore obtained, whether foe radios of foe 
whed u compered with foe radius of foe 
axle, or the diameter of the whed with the 
diameter of the axle. The most common 
me of foe whed end axle is m foe windlass, 
for raising water Here the crank often takes 
foe place of foe whed, but foe device operates 
oa foe same principle 
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o f ILf “wliecl and axle in 
*• A irvWiJ -IjrcU nfcb into one another 
« / w> &•*<'< hi p crank or "n fndlcm bind, 
i !• <n nrivn raere great power is 
t | .mi Dnvk« end (be 'hears ured for 
e ,‘t. g iron b*r* and platcw afford good il- 
1 1 • a»« of rtf 'e combinations 
WHEELER, mwjuTf Iw (UUM), 
-« Aw nnn cdneilor, born at Randolph, 
M«* If** \ a- cslacntcd nt Colb) Academy 
end Brom Inner* 

«t) and ejtcnt fonr 
;nr*of'tnd\ rathe 
urm-'.t'c* of I/up- 
?ig, Heidelberg, Jeoa 
Mid Ibrhn lie 
taught in the Prow* 
df*PO High School, 

Brown Unncrwty 
nnd Hsnard and in 
l RS fi berime a pro- ' 
fr*or in Cornell 
timer it), holding, 
wet mil), t b o 
chair* of rompim- 
ti\e philolog) and 
Gml 

T hm 1 Wl to 1^19 he wm president of the 
Innewt) of California Hw written works 
include Anafow and the Ftope of it* .tjiph- 
rofiMi in //Tfiponijr, /nfrorfur lion fo the Study 
of tit lUtiory of Language and Principle* 
of iAngunqr Groirtb 
WHEELER, Jommi (1S3G-190G), an 
American raldier, horn nt AuguMn, Ga lie 
» »>. » derated nt the Wc< Point Mihtaiy 
vu'i nv, wn* appointed lieutenant of oav- 
al- mu! «inid in New Mexico When tho 
CimI War bro' font ho 
y>» •«! thi Confederate 
arm Km as rapidly 
p*»*n/«d, attuning 
the r.wil of In itenant- 
P'f«I Hi M part 
in t'i« Itn'lh of Smloh, 
n.divlm •in'iii'M 
«*aire at (hnlv 
M"B'a ii’d impeded 
m 1 unareh 
tiMij*. (lr»r, ia ^wwTHwnEnuai 
*« ,*ij (•’ni’ii a After the rar be «ciUed m 
Alrtama, nrd in 1H) he rn frnt to Con- 
n II' t* in cat* d hi* district until 1993, 

* * * 1 A r»**'te*nl l! . tinted $*tnli i am> a* 

• ", »r pr» I "il of \ohirtei m tn tl e great de* 
I *’ «' all Ai.inra, \ ith roremt! ot the 



earalt) In the Amy of Santiago He ren- 
dered valiant semee in tho bottles of Las 
Gnasimas and San Juan Hill, and be was 
senior member of the commission which ar- 
ranged for the surrender of Santiago LatM 
he served in the Philippines, until he was 
re tired m 1 900 

WHEELER, Wiluay Amos (1S1D* 
2857), an American statesman, born at Ma- 
lone, Franklin County, N T He studied 
for n time at the Unneraty of Vermont, 
stndscd law in hts native tom and was ad* 
nutted to tho bar. Later ho engaged m bank- 
ing He was a member of tho state legisla- 
ture for two terms, and in 1860 be was sent 
to Congress, whore ho served continuously 
until 1877. Ho was nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency by the Republican party in 1870 
and was elected with President Ha)cs He 
returned to Malone at tho expiration of his 
term » 18S1 Wheeler rendered in\aluoble 
service to his country during reconstruction 
da)* by his conciliatory attitude ns chairman 
of the committee on Southern affairs 

WHEELING, W Vi, the first city of 
the state, count) scat of Ohio County, stxt)- 
tbree miles southwest of Pittsburgh, Pa , on 
the Ohio Rner and on the Peons) hania, tho 
Baltimore & Oluo and tho Wheoltng & Lako 
Frio railroads One ward of the aty a trailt 
on Zone's Island m tho n\or, the island be* 
mg connected with the mam part of the 
air by bndgos, ono of them a suspension 
bridge more than 1,000 feet long There is 
water conracrco in iron ore, produce, fruit, 
cattle and poultry The main manufactures 
are steel, glass and tobaeco products The 
cit) has one of the largest dcelne power 
plant* m the world A tnupie feature i* 
the Mnikct-Auditonum, which comlnne* an 
np*to*dato market and n convention hall 
There are u Federal building, a reurthomc, 
a public hbrarj and four hospital* Ednca- 
tional institution* include the Lm*!> In*ti* 
lntc for bo)s and tho Monnt de Cluratc! 
PchooJ for girl* A normal «hool and llrih* 
an) College are not for dp-tan t 

Wheeling wn* rettled h) Ebonerer 7/me in 
2770, and wa* the first town on the Ohio 
Hirer Ilwa* incorporated in 180G, and wo* 
chartered a* a city in 383(5 Fort Ilwinr wn* 
built here in 2771 The people of Virginia 
who were opposed to «rec«sion irn t hrrern 
3 SCI at the Wheeling Commtnm and e** 
tabMied “the re-towl pmemrawit of Vir- 
ginia ” The CoR L fftiilion il (Wention ot 
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Wart Virginia also met u Wheeling, and the 
city vat the state capital from 1868 to 1B70 
and from 1875 to 1885 me commission 
form of government was adopted in 1917. 
Population, 1920, 56,208, in 1930, 61,659, a 
g ain of 9 7 per cent 

WHIG, m English history, the name for- 
merly applied to the political party advo- 
cating changes m the constitution in the di- 
rection of democracy The term u of Scot- 
tish origin, bat -was early brought to England, 
irhere it tvs need ns the name of the politi- 
cal party opposed to the Tones, or govern- 
ment party The term Liberals is now gen- 
erally applied to the representatives of the 
party formerly kno xn ae Whips 

The Whig party in foe United States op- 
posed foe Democratic party from about 1835 
to 1856, Then foe Northern mng of foe 
Whigs tbs merged m the new Bepnhliean 
party See Pcmticax. Parties nr ran 
U nrrED Sta tes 

W HIPTOOKWILL, a North American 
bud of foe goatsucker family The name is 
an mutation of foe hud’s peculiar call of 
three shnll notes ending in a mmg inflection. 



WHIP-POOR -"WILL 


This word cry » repeated many tunes m 
dose succession The whippoorwill makes its 
home m the midst of thick woods, rordy 
visiting the haunts of men It is active at 
night, feeding on night insects, which it 
catches <m foe wing Daring the day it nts 
lengthwise on a limb, where, owing to its 
m ottled p lumage, it is not easily seen 
WHIRLPOOL, wharTpool, a body of tur- 
bulent water with a apiral movement doe 
to foe shape of its channel, to meeting ear- 
roots or to the conflict of winds end tides. 
Small whirlpools occur in rivers and are 
eamed either by the forcing of the entrant 
into a areolar eon in foe c hann el or by an 
opening in foe hank of the stream which 
draws the water (town to a lower level 
Sometimes foe position of rocks and foe di- 


rection of currents in the sea eanse large and 
dangerous whirlpools The most noted of 
fosse is foe Maelstrom, off the coast of Nor- 
way, and the Charybdis, near Simly The 
most celebrated rrver whirlpool is that of foe 
N iagara River, bel ow foe foils. 

WHDSI/WIND, a sodden and swift spiral 
movement of the free air of the atmosphere, 
other foe snail eddy of the city street which 
whirls leaves and dost and other light objects 
about m it, or foe more extensive whirls of 
foe deserts and plains. Very powerful whirl- 
winds are called qyotonee or tornadoes 
Whirlwind* are caused fay foe meeting of 
entrants of air, or the collision of corrects 
moving in opposite directions, and except in 
foe ease of the small eddies, they Ml take foe 
same directum— counter clockwise in foe 
northern hemisphere, and clockwise in foe 
southern hemisphere bang governed fay foe 
vast planetary movements of foe atmos- 
phere See Ctcuot, Torsado 

odto'&y, a spirituous liquor, distilled 
sbiefiy from foe fermented mash of cereal 
grams There are two mam varieties of 
whisky, eollsd malt whisky, in which malt 
predominates, and gram whisky, m which 
nnmalted grains predominate The latter 
was formerly manufactured almost cxelu- 
snaly m the United States, rye and Indian 
com being chiefly employed 

Hi foe making of whisky several pracemes 
are necessary to convert foe starch of foe 
grain into sugar and the sngar into alcohol 
The gram is ground, and the starch is cooked 
in a steamer for several boon to render it 
soluble B is then added to the malt, and the 
mixture is kept at a temperature of 145* F 
for about four boon This saccharine in- 
fusion, called wort, m then drawn off, yeast is 
added, and the wort is allowed to stand ftom 
three to nme days to ferment The kqnid 
thus prepared for d, stills tion is technically 
known as mask B is placed m a metal 
container called a still, subjected to high 
temperature, end foe vapors pass off through 
a spiral tabs known os a worm and are con- 
densed Whiskey requires a period of 
storage in wooden casks to bring about the 
changes which develop its aroma and make 
it palatable 

Related Article*. Consult the follewtow 
titles for additional Information 
Distillation Prohibition 

Halt 

HESSE! INSURRECmON, foe name 
given to t revolt against foe Federal govern- 
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WHIST 


-r~‘ m Wc ‘cm PcT.'ylvn’in in 1794 It 
— - t" wait of tl.e cie.re lav passed bj 
(V-— r - n IT'D, i-ipwc n inx on wbi*ky. 
7- i t*v rsi a peculiarly heavy harden to 
j-i. fvon'r of We-'e-n Pcrn«ylvania, mo«t of 
T~or we re de per dent for support largely 
ap*"i t*» ranufaetnre of whiskv They 
ri-ce-tfalij resided the attempts of the gov- 
c-r.-f't to collcft the tat end haughtily 
nvrr'i'd t* e olcr of amnesty in return for ft 
p-n-ii«- of *"bmi"ian Finally, m October, 
lift I, Washington sent loJDOO militia to tho 

s. f-r of the di«turbanee, nnd the insurrection- 
ii's lwintly subsided Two of the lenders 
v-r-e fo, nd guilty of treason, but President 
Wellington pardoned them 

WHISKY RING, n term pven in American 
li«*n-a to n combination of distillers and 
Federal rr.cnnc collectors, who in Grant’s 
•diairislrntion conspired to defrand the gov- 
ern enl of tho cvri«c tat on whisky This 
‘ nng" began operations m Saint Louis, when 
the revenue officers, having knowledge of 
tcrlmeal siolations of the lnw, blnehmailcd 
tl e distillers, under threats of prosecution 
T! e decline in the revenue receipts was im- 
mediately noticeable, bnt nil efforts nt finding 
the conspirators fnilrd, on account of the 
presence of llicir friends m the Treasury 
Depart! .ent nt Wo-lungton It was only 
rftcr tie most thorough investigation by 
llenj-mm II Bristow, Secretary of tho 
Trea*..rj, that cudenee «uffieicnt to convict 
ra* fnand The disclosures implicated the 
cl >rf c'crl of the Treasury Department nnd 
0 E Babcock, President Grant's pm Mo 
•ccreta-y, bat neither was convicted About 
t--o hmdred forty distillers and rcaenuo 
o'! ren plc-ilcd piilty or were convicted in 
court, hut ir»sl of the leading ones were 
p-rdosM Ti e total amount of winch tho 
fn-e-rnwst was defrauded wns *1630,000, 
WHIST, n v cll-l nown game nt cards, 
ti-i cleariv de-enbed by Edmond Hoyle, in 
t in Anart Trent 1 *' on the Gene of TTAist 
(171 >1 Tie yaaie i* plavcd with the full 
pack i f r ftv t- u ca-ds bv four perrons, two 
•■i *•? parts* i wait 1 ! t1» other two, each 
pV"r<s> *•*.'’ tlirtc-n card", dealt out ono 
b; ope i» m* ilioa Tie lest card di'U is 

t. Tol fece up r«d .• rolled the trump raid; 
it j*vm ft >!“■> ’ll porr- to the suit to which 
it te’e-p Ti* ea*d* r*nh pee (higlent), 
h* 1 ?. qam*, Irave. and tl* oilers r>nk re- 
ce-brr In P * - *i**be* of spot* Pl*v is 
c— i — m-ed ly lb* pe— on on the left hs*d 


of the dealer, who lav* down a card face up 
on the table; tho other players follow in 
succession, with cards of the tame suit, if they 
have them When nil have played, the player 
who has laid the highest card takes the four 
cards laid down, whieh constitute a tnck 
The winner of the tnck then leads, ns the 
fir-t of a new tnck, the winner of which be- 
comes the leader, nnd so on When n plover 
cannot play a cord of the same suit, he may 
play one of tho trump suit and take the tnrk, 
or ho may lay one of a different suit, which 
gives him no chance of winning the tnck 
When the bond is played out, tho score is 
taken as follows 1 The partners who con- 
jointly gain tho mayonty of tncks score I 
point for every tnck taken above six The 
ace, tang, queen and knave of tho trump 
suit are ealied honors, in some systems of 
play, and count 1 each for the side who holds 
them , if one side hold three honors, they count 
2 by honors, as the opposite side eon have 
bnt one honor, if one side hold all the honors, 
4 by honors is counted, should the honors be 
equally div ided, neither aide counts In long 
leftist, ten of these points make a game In 
sftort u ft ist, tho number has been reduced to 
live, and in this form it is common to count 
by tncks alone A rubber consists of a senes 
of three games and is won by the side that 
scrares two of them. In duplicate whist tho 
gamo is played with as many acts of cards 
at desired. Encli hand, ns it is play cd, is laid 
aside, and ot tho cloro of tho acncs of games 
the hands are avclinngcd, so that each game 
is played a second time, partnere playing the 
hands ot their opponents The side that 
makes the greater number of points in (lie 
senes wins 

Auction Whist, or Auction, ns it 
now commonly called, is a development of 
thepimo of w lust, following a process of evo- 
lution, the first stage of which eras known as 
Bndgc Whist, or Bridge, now practically dis- 
carded Tlio gnmo is played with a full park 
of hfty-two cards, as in whist, by four per- 
sons, two being partners against the other 
tv.o, and tho card* luvmg tho same value 
ns in whist. The trump nut is determined 
by bidding, the dealer having tho Hr l lnd 
I aeh player mnv bid or pa*. to the plnycr 
on Ins left, as the strength of bis hand war- 
rants. The value of the suits, both for bid- 
ding nnd for counting in the -core, i«, flub*, 
6; Diamonds 7, Hearts 8, Spades ft A 
plavc- may bid '•No Trump,” in which es** 
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- *-, i: *« ( « p-i={-rc o£ all colo-s. See 
C< in*; L’lnr 

WHITE ,'\r ~v D.r:«ov (1S32-1«1S), 
«l .‘.-«-i-— i f’l '"‘o-, a Aor a-d diplcn-t, 
1 — -• Jl r r-, N. V lie r*a educrtod at 
T* ■,! ! C~’cge nf Krrtc rrd t’ c Vn.icr- 
•y r f Be- <t IV a tire 1 o was professor 
rf’l -»d ltlcro'nro in the Uimcmty 
if ?! *’ ,g-n, «sd v 1 cn Corocii University 
< .,«,•»# Uni eWiwn its fir«t president. 
He r>‘- t”e p"-.t on for t gltccn year*, 
*. d ■- 1« rr-.gred he bequeathed to the 
i- V’ • rn lis b’rto-cel librry of 30 000 
te • •*. In reeoprition of this and other 
1 - f •* t'c d'parimcris of hi-toir and 
i* '<•*>>< rt CotcU were rwgenired as 
f » Wi 'te Set ool of Ht-iory and Political 
h- e-re. 

Ir t* e coor-c of h.s college presidency Dr. 
Wli'e rendered important senire to the 
r '.frr-r-t. lie ob’ained lease of absence 
—dvr V. ited F^ntc* nuurtcr to Gcrmnny 
f* -i I'-T'i to 1JSL After he mend his 
r i* rt*ti<m with tie umve-sity, he «cned the 
piae— —int m srsc-il important diplomatic 
p •• r« r •« t-te- to Ru'-n, as one of tbe 
r»— -i - n-t*s to lnac-tigato the Vcncroda 
b "i**n, for file years as nmbn**ador to 
Or— — y aid -a p-e-ident of the United 
‘•*H< deration to the Hague Peace Con- 
fer • re. 

It* ’•"* t' e -uthor of numerous work* on 
-"d d.pl<n*atir subjects and of a 
’ -.n r,ni'i«- of nagartnc article* Among 
I • > • rport-nt rorh* are Tie Warfare 
if »i rr (•'•it'! Tlrntwin, Studies in Gcn- 
rrrl 7? I - ton ,V(“ Gm’om, tin JTuro- 

7 **n .'•r»n<iV nf Jli'tnrv, Chnp'rn (ran My 
ftfVwv I iff and Sr iro firm! State*nen 
WHITE, IV* Do nu**. (IMVPUl), 
r". .•"•r-'-an jurt«‘, Cncf ,li.«tirc of tbe 
Vi **c 1 Flnti- Fnprcae Court He w>* bom 
*• l.afc rr 1 n, Lr , rd<irat<d at Mount Pant 
? f — y’» n Maryl-rd. at t’ e Je ait Col'cgc in 
lira OdrM «rl it (ilOTfr’rni (15 C ) ed- 
it -■*. lfc' 1 -ard djnrg tt e Cml Wnr in tho 
C ••'. — ‘e at- y , "ft* - the T-an *‘udied law, 
— ... I i*‘r { to t> t> 1 an, r n*i -i d polities and 
w* ,*-*n *...*,. fa**n |«*i to juju Trom 
t* f 1»‘*, » u**r i,i M l‘'U» — >s an r-c-nto 
r >* t* * I ' ai ** - Puti-e- • Court. 

.* C't * I't. J,.n' rr-, ,rn ns V-'iCiI Filter 

.j, -e' fop . n‘cd A* >rte Jct-re 
,<{«.! e*.*, • *- ip-, — e iri, I»no>a. 

, • f i r , I <• r« n J r *10,!.j -npe -.treat of 
Prc ’--iT-O. 


WHITE, Rteiui® Gmjct (1S21-1SS3), an 
American scholar and cntic. Be was edu- 
cated for the law, hat his literary tendencies 
drew him from a legal career, and his writ- 
ings on Shakespeare soon made him rewg- 
nized as one of the most prominent of Shakes- 
pearean scholars. Among his works are 
Words and Their Vtct, Eifrpday £ny!i4, 
Enpford Without and Wtlhir, Sludier tn 
Slat erpeare. Bis Hivcmdc Edition of 
S lat c’pra rr has had wade popnlonty. 

WHITE, Sitwiir Edwjuis (1S73- ), 

an .Vmcnean novelist, bom in Grand Rapid*, 
Mich, and edneated at the University of 
Michigan. Be spent his boyhood among the 
nvermes of Michigan and early acquired a 
tiling for tho forest, which he has so vividly 
described in The Fornt He has written 
short stories, as well as novels. Among hi* 
latest books arc Eions in (hr Path. Bad of 
Bryoitd Why Be a Mvdturtle, The Loup 
Biflc. Ranchers, and Dop Day Bis r.o*t fa- 
mous bools were The Blazed Trad and The 
L eopard W oman. 

WHITE, WniiAit A mar (1868- ), an 
American jonraahst and writer, bom at Em- 
poria, Knns , and edneated at Emporia Col- 
lege and the University of Kansas. In ISOj 
he became owner and editor of tho Empom 
Gazette, which became under his manage- 
ment noted for the excellence of its polieiea 
and editorials, one of which, “What's the 
Matter with Kansas,” gained wide publicity 
In 1*512 White served as chairman of pub- 
licity of the Progressive National Committee 
Be is a member of the National Institnte of 
Arts and Letter*. A* a penetrating obreracr 
and cntic of the times White hold* a fore- 
mot position. His bools are not nnmeron*. 
lint are of tbe aery highest quality. Most 
of them are stones and slclrhcs of life in 
the Mnlillo West, and include The Beal 
It rue, The Court of Bain Pit, Stratapr n* and 
RjMirft, In Our Town, A Certain Rich Mon 
Cod's Puppet i, In the Heart of a Fool and 
77 e Martial Adventures of Htnnj and Vr. 
and The Old Order Chawieth In 19£i, hi 
published a Iafe of Woodrow Wilson, whir.* 
w as well re ccncd 

WHITE AKT. See TmtiTH* 

WHITE0APS, in Unted Stale* history, a 
narr applied, because of the mannrrof tlirir 
die-ul'c, to a body of men who n‘«iim«l 
tbe pums’imrat of olTrn*es ngain't a **>"i- 
numty la 1*89 tawlc's bard* in Pn-llera 
Indiana undertook to control tbit section 
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At is esrher Site a bud eaUiag themselves 
the Kmghte of the Golden Circle ns atm 
n the sane dotaet. Wlutecaps adopted d 
methods, from ram; end mtumdation to 
letoel vwleace The Whitecsps wen not 
side kog to continue their estates The 
chef reason for the n« of ante orgemsatous 
» the slowness wi& white die law is often 
adnteiatend end Ah injustice sramg there- 
from 

WHUBPIffiD, vhffetli, Gkmb (1714- 
1770), an English evongchai, foander of the 
Crfnmstie Mefhodats, hom It Gloaeeeter, 
England At the ige of eighteen he entered, 
no aemtor, Pembroke College, Oxford Then 
he met the Wesleys, ad become estiva m 
tear wgsmation, celled deranolj dm “Holy 
dab” After be ordination u deacon he 
followed the Wesleys to America, hot soon 
retained to England to nue mangy for a 
orphanage m Georgia Snhaeqnendy ha 
made am trips to America, preaching m 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, and New England 
He preached o England, Scotland and Wales, 
rad b said to have delivered lS^OO semens 
Ha Calvnnshe doctnnee operated hen tan 
the Episcopal Church rad ultimately tom the 
Wesleys, rad m 17B he fmmdsd da Cat 
matte Methodist Society, white, owing to 
da loose orgsoicatioci, domtegmted after the 
founder's death, white occurred at Newteny- 
port, Tiara the manbersjomed tea Mow- 
on of Wcdayr, finn which radons grew dm 
denomination hum oa Methodists Sea 
Water 

WmSTIBH a vary important tab- 
woter food ish of the salmon franly, tamd 
lnuorfterawitenothotlilMsnispbera fl» 
common wintedah has an etongated body, wiSt 
ahmpbaek The head a meB and email 
and the mouth toothless Above, the color is 
bluish a ohm, radon cuth," silvery These 
Sdi hva in deep woter, feeding on molloshs, 
mseets and hovaa, bat m the spawning 
main day migrate to iaHow water m 
duels J3a common whitedte fraud m the 
Great luka a the moat important fab 
wnter Stem America. The yield of tea 4th 
for a single year m that cormtty rad Canada 
haa hera more than SO,OOI),MO poandi, nl- 
oed at P/M^IOC So nnportmt a the in- 
dustry that the United Stoics Pish Comma- 
non has tahra oessiim to promote the prop- 
a gatira of these flsh 

WHITE HOUSE, celled also the Enm- 
nva Memos, tee madmen of the Pnsidmt 


of da United Staton, at Washington It a 
on Peunsytrama Avenue, near several gov- 
ernment admmolratson buildings, and it a 
surrounded by a the pate, The first boose 
on the ate wu occupied by Preeidrat Adams 
m 1800 In 1811 the British army boned 
% and the present holding was completed 
a 1829 Extaove iota® sadifeams 
have been made, ud the hmlding hat ban 
hashed, practically according to the plana 
of the anhteety James Hohu, who designed 
it in 1792, It faces toward the Potomac, 
though the entrance on Pemaylvraie Avenue 
a the one m genera no The mansion 
a of freestone painted white, and a holt m 
the colonel style, with long wags ud ra 
Ionic portico On the uctmd foor an the 
pnvate apartments of the Prradsnt and ha 
tally Below m reception mm, meted- 
mg to large East Bonn, m wind public 
nesptumi an held, the Blue Boom, in which 
diplomats mshmg social calls tie received, 
the Bad Boom, the Green Boom, the State 
diung mom and the conservatory Anna- 
portent rad needed oddites to tee bmlding 
a a long wing containing tee business offices 
of tee President and ha secretenes 
WHITE HEAD, i heavy white powder 
Mussing of seventy-five per cent winte load 
end twenty-ten par eaot hyitated lead mode 
It a used extensively m tee mranfsetiira of 
white paint, and is prepared by severul pro- 
asm, tent most generally employed bang 
whet a called tea Dutch, or stack, proems 
Cali of bad an placed m tee upper part 
of as earthen pot contenting acetic aad 
Thera poh an stashed, covered with foment- 
ing tan had ra manure, rad allowed to n- 
mant oo fra two or three months, m tee ecume 
of which time the metal a (hanged to a 
white powder, known as white lead In tee 
Pirate process a bora sett of lesd a pre- 
pend, and taut bone catenate a preegn- 
iteted by means of earbon dorado Than an 
aavtnl otear pneassia, aoma of team aloetnc 
White lead a valuable aa a pigment, beenas 
it bra body and panty of color It dnes 
qtneUy end doc* not crate Hi poisonous 
onahtyihonldnot bc lost sight of 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, a tent range of 
tee Appelatean system, stated u tea 
nmfb-emtsl prat of Niw Hampshire, ex- 
tending apprcomnataly northeast rad south- 
west Because of tear lofty stramib these 
momteine tn coiled tee “top of New Eng- 
land' 
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7r* rein'* »• it t cron a plateau nbont 
fn**v. r "c ri'« lo-g, thirty riles wide end 
l,fm fro* nVi\p tra level Upon tin* elevn- 
l »n • i- t urty peaks n*e to varying 
J r Po-r pi these are separated from 
e-e ( .jV In botov valleys. called 
rr'r’-p. Tl e ro-mlams are clustered in two 
pro ip«. nl rhrh the fi'tcra is generally 
Imwn *« the White Mountains, and the 
-i'-*r-n. n« t’ e Franconia Mountains. These 
CWii « «ro separated bj a tabWnnd, varying 
m -vith f-n— tt n to twenty miles The prin- 
cipal peals ra the White Mountains arc in 
t’e Prr- drntrl rinse. *o named from the 
r.a-c’ of the peak* Of those. Mount Wn«h- 
ir-to**. <1 2°3 feet. i* the highest and is also 
f-o ecennd lusi.e.t in the Appalachian sys- 
te~ Tt e p'her important peaks arc Adams, 
.IrCc-mo, On, Monroe, Madison and Boot 
Spar, all of vl.irh exceed 3,000 foot, while 
Fr”ihn. Pltas-nt, Clinton and Webster 
h*ve nltitudcs of 4,000 feet or more In 
the Franconia group the most prominent 
pi at a o*e Lafayette, R2G 1 ) feet, and Moosi- 
iankeo liberty end Profile, all exceeding 
! mn fee! Intermingled with the«c promi- 
i r t pr.al a in cch gronp are numerous other 
h, -r* inn minin'- 

The White Mountains are traversed by the 
fnmn,i-. Crawford Notch, a narrow defile, 
hnnl with walls 2.000 feet high, through 
w 1 *cli the Paco River wenda its way toward 
tl e rrn. Tl.e other objects of apceial interest 
ir. ll.i* group of monntaina arc Tntkcrman's 
Hanne. n deep gorge on the south side of 
'tn«i t Workington, whirh is always partially 
filed v ith rrnw, ard the summit of Mount 
Wa-hirrlon. whirh is renrhed both by ear- 
r*re rn*il ard by railway, the first cog wheel 
railway in tl e world On the summit are 
a lo»«4 and a >lat.<m of the Foiled Rlatca 
Wf!»r* R.irean 

Tre p*inripal object of interest in the 
Fs-rro-.a Won-tairv in the Profile, or Old 
’fa- of l’ " Mo rtaira Tins is a represents, 
t e* of t* r hvian fare, formed ha the pro. 
.i"t>an of l’ re* re*}, [ mm p* face of n 
jrv’y po*j»*dient*r etitl on the east of 
Ca«"0" e* IV r h Momtam One rack 
fo“* tl * fo*> 1 rad, tl « r,-eond, the nnso and 
t-"Mb, r*'l It r i* ml, t> o t > , P The profile 
i* I/.09 f. • r*,v e tl o mad from which 
it 11 "O' , a* I It 11 no I*’ f.<* m h»"!H It 
hs 5 s d - a no ,n a V -i*tfr} Iittlo Irl 0 i ro-a 
f Ilf ’(I'd rer.V ho.]" It was an 
object e f wo-*’ in by tl o Indn-s for eentnnes 


before it was known to white men, and it is 
supposed to base pnen Hawthorne the in. 
spiratmn which enabled him to write his 
beantifnl allegory, The Gnat Stone Fate. 
Near by is Echo Lake, a beautiful sheet of 
aratcr, so enclosed by hills that an ordinuy 
lone of the voiec is repeated fisc times 
The summits ef the White Mountains are 
bare and are composed of a variety ef rock 
known ns mica schist. The reflection of the 
snnlight upon this rock, when seen at a dis- 
tance, gives the mountains the appearance of 
being covered with snow, hence the name. 
White Mountains or White Hills. For a 
century these mountains have been the gnat 
playground of Near England Their bases 
and sides am clothed with forests, among 
which nre many winding roads and enticing 
walks Clear, rushing streams and sparkling 
cascades surprise the traveler at many a 
turn m the path, and summits easily reached 
a fford encha nting views 
WHITE PLAINS, Bamc or When 
Washington evacuated Long Island he moied 
his mam force to Whito Plains, N T, on 
October 23, 1776 An outpost of 1,400 men 
was stationed on Chnttcrton Hill On this 
ontpost n British force of 4/100 made attack 
on October 28, ranting the Americans, who 
withdrew to the main camp This engage* 
m eat is kno w n ns th e Battle of White Plums 
WHITE RIVER, the principal tnhutarv 
of the Wabash in Indiana It is formed by 
the union of tho East and West branches, 
which nee near tho eastern boundary of the 
stnto and flow 10 a general westerly direction 
Tho two streams unite near Petersburg, and 
tho main stream then flows southwest for 
fifty miles and joins tho Wabash just above 
Mount Cnrmol, 111 On tho West Fork are 
situated Indianapolis, tho stale capital. 
Noblcsvillc, Anderson and Martinsville, the 
latter at the brad of navigation The East 
Fork is navig able t o Rockford 
WHITE RIVER, a nver of Arkansas, 
which n«c« in the northwestern part of the 
state, in tho Ozark Mountains, where it i« 
formed by several small streams, and flow, 
northeastward into Missouri, returns into 
Arkansas and, after a general •onthrn'.trrlv 
and *onllicrly course, enters thr Mi«si«>ippi 
fourteen milra above the month of the Ark 
rn-ai Its length Is about 800 miles Locks 
and dams rial e it navigable for river 'trim- 
era about ISO miles The large toms oa its 
banl s n»c Clarendon, Batesv Utc oad Newport 
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WHITNEY 3SCS 

ji. ... „ t.i-i. (}-i r.«<* could be seeded by WHITTIER, Jons Gnrr\i.nr (3S07- 
t IS'*!), one of the foremost American poets 
At •! ji.’r'.u'v f.«ror’«* , op wnj broken lie was bora near tho town of Ilaiorhill, 
( v» ' >i 1 - -om-ato' i e« stolen before Le Mas*. Dee 17, ISO* His parents were 
<-' ,M * • .re a patent. Iionei er, be and fl Quakers, who wore always nnxious to all- 
iance the interests of their children The 
farm house was not far from the Mcmmnc 
Riser and near it was tho brook whose 
“liquid lip” was companionship to them 
The young Whittier worked on his father’s 
farm and learned the shoemaker’s trade He 
had little early education, except a foil 
terms in tho district sebool, and the wider 
training be rcccned from h» father and 
mother Of boohs 
he bad few and those 
not tho best adapted 
• to a child The 
Bible, howcier, was 
thoroughly studied 

r rnfutnre of firearms, he established a and its literary treas- 

fw’iirj at Whitney idle, Conn, recoiled urcs fully appreei- 

hr i* onlep, from the goi eminent and ated A volume of 

er ’ •<* a fortune I*mm his inicntion of Bums fell into his 

tl i ro’tnn gin. one of the most important of hand and gaeo him 

tl. 1 1 ole sene' of inientmns connected with the poetic inspire- JOHN onncsLTtAr 

t>e rn‘tn.1 mdn-tn, lie reaped only belated turn At the age of WHITTIER 
fan bee fimov Gi\ eighteen Whittier hegan writing for the press. 

WHITNEY, Jsvis Pux-r, Sir (1843- Ono of his poems which appeared in the New. 
I'M), a Canadian statesman, born at Wil- bnryport free Press attracted the attention 
him h’lrg. Ont , and educated at the Cora- of William Lloyd Garrison, its editor. Gar- 
wall rrommr school He began the prac- n«on suited the young poet at his home and 
tre of Irw m 1870, and in 1800 was ap- induced him to gne his pen and his life to the 
p iintnl qiiicn’s rntin-H He was first elected enu«e of freedom Tills was the beginning 
to '1.0 log. tntnre of Ontario in 1888, nnd of a life-long friendship. Garrison nrged 
* is rit’imd at each election up to nnd in- Whittier to obtain a better education, nnd 
rhi-basr tha 1 of fans J n 1816 he was chosen assisted him m securing it 
ti'-h- of th* opposition, nnd in 1103 was Although Whittier had had eompnratiidy 
e-lW upon to fn-m a rmw gmemment In this hitler schooling, he had read w iddv nnd wns 
l.< hc-'iio tie Prone 31 muter nnd n«.umcd well Oiled to become, ns ho did, the chief poet 
tic 01,0 of Attorney .f|< mini Later he of tho abolition movement In 1835 and 1836 
r-’.iqr 'ed tie l.i'tcc portfolio nnd licinmc ho wa« n member of the legislature of Mas- 
I’r dc-il of tl o Cmncil The honor of «sehuvo!ts, hut ill health compelled him to 
In,' ‘low! w, ronferecl upon him In II resign and gno up nl«o the cdtlordnp of 
II II t’» ton o of Wale-, m IMS, on tho a paper which lie was managing In 183B 
1 *' of the rcVirVion of the Qaeliec lie moicd to Ameslraiji and some years Inter 

Ten* *i*in. He mntiourd ns Premier until he went to Philadelphia, whore he edited the 
I ’ jLj 1 ' . Pnmsyfamm Frrrmftt), an nnti-slaieiy 

WHITNEY, Hot \?, the lirhe t peak in pnper, Uie office of wbieli was burned liy n 
1’ e li ’"1 f -'. 'm proper, 'itnebd in tho mnh nfler he had been nt work on it but four 
. ,i — p-*i of tl» t’lhfo-ria Sierra Ne- dais Tins did not compel Whittier, bow- 
i-' 1 '- I’’ n't tnh i- 11,312 fni, nnd its nor, to pne up the work, which be pontinucl 

•- ■i-.i’om r. > - **« i.*i to e 1 1 .,d,l of rear- fortwoyears Aftcrliis return to Ataoslmry, 
li 11 “ tf"' M« • l Wl itn . —a named Ins poems on freedom continued to appear, 
re 1 ' «> f tie • n’ld reolig.st, .Jtnnb and in 1813 a aolnmc of hntlads was pah- 

Dr,"** Wli'rn li-hM Among his notable poems of the" 



*-sfj | so ,,1 ;uuer 
fi.-r-r-t a partne-- 
c’ p. cad is I7#3 
pn ml to Con- 
t iet i a t to manufne- 
I’.re upon pn«, hit 
t>. lai -nts in dc. 
fr- " it Whitney’s 
n.lts look alt his 
p-o* If-idcs c Vb- 
(fi ) ioti-1 lam liy the 
'V of So itli Cnm- 
li»a 1’ii.alh. in 
17' 1 ', Whitney turned 
1 s e’le'.tion to the 
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whooping couch 


WIDGEON 


years, whmh appeared u The Na tmmi Era, 
the New England Magasms end the Atlantis 
Monthly, were Songs of Labor, Maui liutttr 
end Barbara Frwtehw Snowbound, pub- 
lished in 1865, brought great mereaea to 
Whittier's popularity and also an improve- 
ment is Bis worldly errenm stances He Bad 
no family, however, end most of Bis money 
was spent in chanty He died while on a 
visit to Hampton Ms, N H 
, Whitfaer’a poems on slaveiy were too thor- 
oughly inspired by the omasum for which 
they were written, too smeh given over to 
argument on this subject^ to be permanently 
greet poetry, but their energy end sincerity 
made them most effective Bids toward the 
ends to width they ware directed. Among 
Ins other poems, The Barefoot Boy, Telling 
tie Beet, Snoabonni and Among t be Bills 
am most notable They have a homely troth 
to life, a flmmns of sentiment, a freshness 
a nd a quiet po wer wh ich will make them live 

WHdOraO-OOTJGH, hoop'rn ghof, or 
pertaami, a contagious disease that frequent- 
ly becomes epidemic Half of those affected 
ere lea then 2 years Old, adults zanily have 
it It begins with the symptoms of a nnld 
bronchitis After a week or ten days fee 
roughing is in paroxysms that end with a 
whoop, caused by a forcible indrawmg of the 
breath These paroxysms oeenr at rather 
short intervals, but between them the person 
feds reasonably wdl After three to esc 
weeks lie attacks oceur less frequently With- 
in two months they usually disappear entire- 
ly, although an ordinary cough permits for 
a few weeks longer The duoae is probably 
earned by a bacterium, the Baadlns Pertussis 
It is sometimes fatal in infants because of 
complications, especially pneumonia A elnld 
suspected of having whooping-etmgh should 
be kept from other children, for the disease 
ib highly oontsgious The patient should 
have nourishing food and live m the open 
err at much as possible The sleeping room 
should be wdl ventilated, and whenever pos- 
sible it is wise to eleep on a porch or m a 
tent 

WHJBITA, uieb't tow, Kiss , the county 
scat of Sedgwick County, 2 B1 miles south- 
west of Topeka, on the Arkansas Haver and 
on the **"bison, Topeka & Santa I'd, the 
Chicago, Bock Island & Pacific, the Saint 
Louia-Sen Francisco, the Missouri Pacific 
and the Midland Valley railroads Thera are 
five airports and landing fields. Wichita is 


surrounded by a neb agricultural region with 
extensive trade m farm products 

It la the largest broom corn market in the 
world Diy storage space amounts to 867,- 
000 square feet, and cold storage apace to 
1,300,000 cube feet The wholesale busmen 
of the eity amounts normally to about $175,- 
000,000 annually It lnduda automotive 
products, drugs and chemicals, dry goods 
and clothing, farm products, food and to- 
baeoo, furniture end house furnishings, eleo- 
tnoal radio equipment farm inaohui- 
ery Wichita u the oil headquarters of 
Kansas The several loeal sirplane factories 
are widely-known pioneers m aviation es- 
gmesrmg 

Notable inatatsboni and buildings ore 
Fnsads University, the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Wichita, the Exposition and Forum 
with a seating capasity of 8,000, the Masonic 
Home and the Carnegie Library Wichita 
waa aettled by Indian traders m 1869 and 
named from the Wichita tube It wee 
chartered as s city m 1872 The city man- 
ager form of government was adopted in 
1917 Population m 1930, UyiO, a gain 
of 51 per sent m 10 years 

WIOHITA PALLS, Tex, tbs county seat 
of Wichita County, 114 miles northwest at 
Fort Worth on the Wichita Hivor and on the 
Fort Worth & Denver City, the Muaonn- 
Eentee-Texae, the Wichita Falls ft South- 
ern and the Wichita Valley railroads It has 
a municipal airport. Tbo principal indus- 
tries are oil refining, oil machinery, glen 
products, clothing and flour There is a 
junior soilage The nty was settled m 1882 
The population m 1980 was 43,800 

WIDGEON, «i/im, a wild duck found m 
both Europe and America. The American 
widgeon, which is most abundant m the 
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Booth, is often called tbs 'odd pate, from the 
white on the top of its head. It spends the 
winters a Central and South America and 
note m Canada The eggs, ft om seven to 
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WILD OAT 


t-elro n rx-bc", cm taff-whilc. Widgton* 
—a rote-- for the r Inric of robbing 
•■•p 1 -r* - — d 0 jin- diving ducks of the 
p 1 — { fend p,4 r,! from the hed« of streams, 
H, ■ri'r ■«« it from their lulls as they come 

• i* of a crater. 

WIESBADEN, ret/bah dm. Gmusr, a 
-i *■' - tM ritonrc ph« 'ituatcd in the 
,’'!»/ 1 1 fl'i" SaWi'ch. about two miles from 

• r K’ . <* si>d -ix inlr- rorthwe-l of Momr 
Tt <■ torn hu a bc-utiful location anion? 
,',.- 0 '. -Tooded lolls that protect it from 
i.M , rd- Mire-nl springs n bound It 
- p^s'j a n-'d> nee town, with no indus- 

tn<~ of importance There are n number of 
f'lirrht. of histone interest, n museum, a 
|>'rti re g-il'en, n public library, agricultural 
— d indu-t-vd schools nnd an institution for 
i) • In* <1 I’o,i il-tion, 1933, 139,765 

WIG 'GIN, Kerr Douglas See Riggs, 
Km Dnrnv« Wiggiv 

WIGHT, inlr, Istr or See Isur or 
Wight 

WIGWAM, the conienl tent of the Amer- 
ican Indian To mate it he dnves several 
*a, ilrns^ into the pound in a circle and fas- 
U - tl m together at the top This frame- 
wn-k le cove-s with pH's matting or birch 
1 >urh Irai me an opening at the top for tho 
r pap* of smoke A «maH opening in the 
■ al-aya the s-de of the rising sun— 
-rve, n- * door This is ordinarily covered 
nth r flapping deerskin curtain 

WILBEP.EOP.CE, iril’bur frihr*, SviTUEL 
(lcfto-l^rt). an English clergyman, third 

• >n of William Wilberforco (<eo below), 
was bom rl Clanham He was graduated 
f-nrr On'l College in 18J6 and two year* 
’ it-' rr> ord-med He was successively 
cure to of Clccl cadon church; rector of 
HrirU , o-'e, We of Wight, archdeacon 
<, r bam - /, rector of Alve-^nko and canon of 
Wir-l r •«■*. rhaplam to the pnnrc, a pod- 
t <m pi-'d tlniarh nn nnti-slnveiy speech t 
•'<-» of We *>n r.'te* nnd hi-hop of Oxford, 
rj**eht p-ir-d treaty .four yearn Wrl- 
U-f or", liy li- ete.cne-s and permissive 
pnwe-, «aa cVe to rope mlh the difficult 
,• .* p) iPr Cr nrr't «t tl>r cnlmnition of 
t! « Oxfn-d Metewrt, when many of tho 
If'"’ n “x*. part * r>,t oac- to thr Roman 
C-' 1 n' - C, n’i Ar. on> hi* venting, ore 
Lrt-r** ri ;j, irr tf Hrrrti Vtuftin Ago- 
O <, /'< -I t li’ir f end JJutorg of the Arm’- 
ran Chfcrrt, 


WILBESF080E, ta (173MS33), 
an English statesman and philanthropist, 
bora at Unit, in Yorkshire After complet- 
ing hi* education at Saint John’s College 
Cambridge, in 17SD he was elected member 
of Parliament In 1791 he succeeded in get- 
ting a bill for the gradual abolition of slavery 
through tho House of Commons; tint it was 
rejected by the House of Lords Tear after 
year he pressed this measure, and in 1807 it 
was pa«»ed, during Die administration of 
Foe His efforts Anally resulted (1833) in n 
Inti which abolished shnciy in the British 
colonics He was a man of remarkable ver- 
satility and personal attractiveness 
Wn/BUB, Curtis Dwight (1807- ), 

nn American hnrycnmd jurist lie was bom 
in Iowa, and graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis in 18SS He resigned 
from the navy soon afterwards and began the 
practice of law m Los Angeles, where he 
■erred the city and county as attorney and 
county jndge for many years In 1913 he war 
elected to the Bench of the Supreme Court of 
California, in time becoming Chief Justice, a 
position which he relinquished early in 1034 
to accept the post of Secretary of Navy, 
te ndere d him by President Coolidgo 
WIL'COX, Ella Wimuxn (1S55-1919), 
an American poet and cssnvist She was bora 
in Wisconsin, was educated at the University 
of Wisconsin and was married in 1SS4 to 
Robert M Wilcox From her girlhood she 
contributed fieelv to newspapers nnd mogn* 
rules, and tome of her writings have ac- 
quired considerable popularity. Her volume- 
of verse include Poems of Plea we, Poems of 
Pass ion, Poems of Poieer and Maurine. 

WILD OAT, or OAT'AHOUNT, a wild 
animal belonging to the same family os the 
dome-tie cat, hut of I irgcr sire thin tho latter 
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Tho rnropow wild cnl onre common, hut 
now «een only in the most isolated regions, 
his a very long hody and legs and a short, 
thick trnL Its for is yellowish-gray, with 
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WILKES ■ i. (17 n '-lS7T). 

f V t-i I o' n-ai.il sxploivr, born 
, I»*l ('•!; n- t.i- edw ilcd in the 
„*•' ■ ’e..’ ri.'rnt] the United Stale- 

• - . 1 . 1-lS !,• i! h . tup n lieutenant in lUb 

i- 1st- i" r*-- gi of nn expedition author- 
i*n* i. rvi-Tp « to explnre the Southern 
«i-r-i, 1 • wt<d n 'nj importinl places in 
t ■ ’ *W*» I» i..pl,<*r, tn< lttiltiic the PIiiI- 
hi >r !’*•»- Hm.unn J-hmd-j New Zen- 
|v 1 t* '"•-inn m>! I’m group, nnil mini 
p’" i*I 'Ll' th \trinii. The mi-< nf \n!n- 
->'• ‘'Me information colle<tcii on In- 
\ ‘ • • - p *1ili>h><] tn «eicml volumes 

tt i!'** t -i n i,le n rnmmmiler m ISIS nnil 
1 i * n pip* nn in Ihi’i Upon the oul- 
l*i ’ of tl p f’ml Wnr he wn- ptn eom- 
1 "1 i*l tl** In sole Son Jannta On No- 
i I -<■ 8. 1**01, he oserttiok the Kwrli-h moil 

■<-r.*- 7 per r in! nrre-tcil Mn-on nnd Rli- 
•M*. tl- (Vnfodirile rommi'-ioner. {-ce 
li \? Amir) lie nn*. retired in 1SG1, 
i " 1 b . '• .e mrndmir.il in 18Gfi 
WILKES-BARRE, trill .'/mir re. Pa , tho 
e * “"it of IjiMiip Count j, 111 mild 

• ..t 1 • . • of Pliilidplphi.i on the north 
1 * > i *i nf tl Sn quchainn Jnrr, nnd on the 
l‘* . 'I- -nm, th*. Ip lush \ nllrj. the Centml 
i.f .Si lir » , nnd the Delnwnrc & Ilnd-on 
- .lr .-li Then i- nn mrport The ell) is 
i ■ .'|ii> in tin' it i- *-urroundcd hj thirty- 
t'.n ’ r i *n ■ ipilitie- 

lie i.f i- in the heirt oC the nnthraeitc 
f M i i.f the W Mining Vnlle), the roil nut- 
p.” of li'in -re t mint! Items grenler in nn- 
i -1 i-i'ti. tlnr tl e citin' gold prndin lion nf 
t> p 1 ri'i.l S', ill , exetu-ive nl .Mn Mm- 
n • i tl ■ p-,iri|n! indii.tr}, hut the ahull- 
•1 mp nf fint his mide the nlj nn nn|mr. 
t-i’ i -I'nff'.iriir renter The silk nml 
l-p r i*l ere t! . nidi • nnd nmnng thi bige-t 
t> < 1 1 'P.1 Stnti , *nd then* nrc lie-idc- 
i-vt f-. tnr. i nf rr'’nl product-, axle nnd 
-pr* - . ii n.pe, muling imrhino-, i nllerj, 
", r n>,d i ].i>)iin~ 

Tie I. , *,r-ttni <| in 'ilutinnt inelnde the 
It-rr Hill' in Arid, i f„ r | w} „ t | |f . 

tl-*r< Ir 'I'u’e fur girl nud -"leml 
l* >1 ip — tool Til Otirhnut t-rce Li- 
t-*r i- r <:r tin Hl,fln,i v.-hnn- , nnd the 
V m i • ll-'i-irM erd (i»» , n„-|i i| Smut} 

> n »»&•* pp I l.in I'll n iin'ild, mill.’ 

! i.f Ii*t" ril"* r.r 1 p..'n'ni] »p,,i 
t — r ’ f. I Tl * -e i * nit f„r i hil- 
n ' er-.' - .-..r rt.il i-.irnl well- 

p*. j j ™| * v’|. 'et. 


The city wns flr-1 «etttcd in 7 TOT h\ fnm- 
die- from Conneetienl It was nnmeil in 
honor of John Wilke- nml I-nnr Hnrre, 
members of Ihc British Pnrlimncnt who ad- 
vocated the cnu*c of the colom-l- before nnd 
during the Resolution In 1781, dnnng the 
controversy between Pcnn*}lvamn nnd C<m- 
neeticut over the 'overcigntv of the Wyom- 
ing Vnlle; the settlement w burned The 
Wyoming Monument marks the site of the 
conflict of the Americans with the l 0 }nlisls 
nnd Indians, July 3, 1778 W dkes-Barre nns 
mndc the count} scat in 178G and wm meat- 
pornted in n liorough in 1806 After the 
Civil Wnr it grew rapidly nnd wni chartered 
ns n eit} in 1871. Populntion, 1030, 8G,G2G 
WILKIE, David, Sir (1785-1811), n ede- 
limted Scotli-h pmnlcr lie rceened his 
early nrt training nt the Trustee's Acndcmv, 
Edinburgh, nnd entered the schools of the 
Ho}nl Academe, London, in 1805 His first 
work- were scenes from every-dny life, m 
winch he showed the inflnenee of the Dutch 
masters In his Inter work, after his visits 
to Itoh nnd Spain, he showed the influence 
of Titian nnd Velasques’, nnd changed his 
theme to htstoncnl nnd portrait subiccls 
In 1811 he was mode n member of the Roml 
Academy Among bn pictnres are tho Dftiirf 
Fiddler, Bent Day, The Village Ferlnal, 
Penny ITnfdiay, Coffer’s Saturday Sight, 
Duncan Cray, Blind Man'e Buff, John Knar 
preaching before the Lords ef the Conyrr- 
patinn nnd li'rlfmyfon lPnfiny n Dnpnteh 
WILKINS, Sin Gumcr IltmuiT (1888- 
), nn Knglnb neronnul, explorer, nml 
scientist, horn in Sonth Australia nnd n 
member of (ho Australian Flung Corps in 
the World Wnr. Before the wnr (1013), he 
was photographer for the Rtcfnnsson Arctic 
expedition, nnd become interested in tho cold 
regions of the world In 1010 lie was navi- 
gator on an mrplnne flight from England to 
Anslralm; in 1021 he joined the Shnekleton 
Arrtir cxpeditinn; in 1028 he flew from 
Alnskn to Spilstiergen, nnd in the next xrnr 
headed nn expedition into Anfnnlirn, whore 
he explored hitherto unknown lands Wil- 
kins attempted n bnxnnloii* submarine trip 
nnder Antic sens in 1031, but it failed when 
lie was 400 mile, from the North Vole, be- 
rin-e of mishap, to the un-enunrthv ve set 
It wj- hi- mo t dnngi am* i xptoil In 1028 
ho wa. tinghted I,} King George V. 

WILTUNS. Mam Ei i isic Sre Vine 
?'», Mill K Wili iss 
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Win that mental wtmty vM gives a 
human bos; poorer of choice and aetua 
Desire or feeling hea at the foundation of 
Till, and the two an so interwoven that 
they cannot be separated 

3 B Watson, the founder of behaviorism, 
once ventured the dam, “Give me & baby 
for time years and I will make any kmd 
of a man of him you say” But ao few babies 
weave perfect treatment that the psychol- 
ogist finds many problems to goto Hispro- 
fessional counsel is often asked in guiding 
the growth of a young child's emotions and 
mil, or in helping a painfully shy youth, 
or a law breaker, or a man who suffers a 
nervous breakdown, or a worker who eumot 
find the right job or perform ha work safely, 
or & ms and woman who will not live to- 
gether happily as husband and wife This 
wide field of aemee hit attracted the 
psychologist, not beams* ho is a jack of iQ 
trades but because most of the heartaches 
and faihraa in the world «m doe to the same 
etuta wrong mental and emotional adjust- 
ment— leading to a lack of wiU or to & will 
to do the wrong thugs 

Thu adjustment should properly take 
place m thi first few yean of hie Onee 
this formative period has ben past, it is 
hard to change a person's reaction* to the 
world he hves in It is, therefore, most im- 
portant to know what the normal develop- 
ment of a baby n During the first few 
yean of hfe, the rate of growth of the brain 
and the amount of learning u much greater 
than it will ever be again Bren before birth, 
the nervous system controls the whole or- 
ganism A btby makes enormous advances 
both m controlling and m grading his move- 
maite and in seeing the relationships in 
things and people around him BeeaS that 
a raw bom baby hu three mstmetive emo- 
tions, love, fear, and anger, and that there 
are but a few certain erases whish will 
produce any one rf these emotions Aloud 
nma wifl make a baby ihnnk m fear If 
every tone he bean a loud some, a rabbit 
u brought slow to him, he will soon shrink 
from the rabbit even when there is no loud 
noise His fen of rabbits was not ubon, 
at is hi fear of now* It has been acquired 
by areooatum, or by what is called con- 
d&Qmng Ths simple demonstration shows 
the way m which numerous feare, outburst* 
of temper rad violent preferences that we 
find m older children rad adults are halt 


WILL 

up It shows also that many of the actions 
of a person are not deliberately willed, but 
are reactions to errcometaneM 
The baby begins early to respond to the 
behavior of those around him If the people 
who care for him are kmd rad intelligent 
in them care, he m hi tom will smile and 
love If they are non rad awkward, he soon 
learns to ary rad kick and to be wilful 
Graded scale* of tests have been stand- 
ardised so that the behavior and ahhties of 
a chid era be compared with those of other 
children of the same age For instance, a 
four months baby will pah hi hand against 
a block and perhaps be able to pick it up, 
but a typical twelve months old chid will 
mealy grasp the hod between hs thumb 
and first finger Sums each individual de- 
velops at hs own rate, a slight difference 
from the typical performance means little 
A child should not bo forced ahead faster 
than hu natural rate But when a child is 
found to be backward, far behind other 
children of his age, he should receive special 
help Thu training m important not only so 
that be era tak« care of himself m the 
future, but also to protect him tram nn- 
fortunate situations m wheh he u made to 
feel inferior, or perhaps is pumahad for 
bong laiy It should be carefully dime, 
however, so that the chid does not develop 
into a dependent person without a will of 
hi own 

Soon, when the chid ora get about far 
himself m hs small warM, he finds nminner- 
able fasematmg objects to eaphre rad to 
learn about But with tha wonderful saw 
world before him, hs also finds himself 
chained down by drats At this point he 
must be taught to respect the property rad 
rights of others But if be is merely re- 
stricted, he will become rebellious rad re- 
sentful He may not always show ths out- 
wardly In fact he sometimes becomes the 
most domle and obedient of children only 
later to flare ont m ungovernable temper or 
really mahaons revolt On tbe other hand, 
he may begin to feel very inferior, and this 
is afoot aa bad It is sod that 75 per cent 
of lying is traceable to this feeling of in- 
feriority Imtehbty » frequent among 
adults who have been brought up m m at- 
mosphere rf represum rad parental tyr- 
anny The will rf the child should be re- 
spected and developed— act thwarted 
At the other extreme is the child who is 
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always allowed to Have lue own way, never 
restrained, never punished. Although hie 
parents may tolerate him, he soon finds 
that the outside world is a very different 
place where he cannot have hie own way 
The temper tantrums and crying which he 
found bo convenient at home only react on 
himself Some children brought np in auoh 
surroundings ere never able to change, but 
grow np into men and women who are al- 
ways getting into trouble Such a person 
has never been taught that the wills of 
other people most he reepeoted 

A child then should he brought np m 
Burronndmgs as much as possible like those 
he will meet ontmde of Ins home Heshonld 
not be told arbitrarily not to do thiB or that, 
hut be tanght that other people have rights 
and that he cannot always do put as he 
pleases When he eamee to understand that 
his will is not supreme, he learns to fit vary 
well into society. 

When a child leaves home and starts to 
school he does not at once begin playing 
organised games At about ten years he 
begins playing group games often competi- 
tive^ and enters upon the “gang" age He 
sometimes u the leader, sometimes follows. 
Although had companions sometimes make 
this stage of development a dangerous one, 
the gang spirit when properly guided can 
he used to develop fair play and coopera- 
tion This is really the heit training ground 
for the will The child meets his equals, and 
learns by trying to impose his will on others 
and by reaobng against the imposition of 
their wiUb on lum to develop a balanced 
character In auoh situations the difficulties 
of superiority end inferiority are avoided. 
All these stages m a child's growth, develop 
naturally at the proper tma They may be 
regarded as perfectly normal, not to be in- 
terfered with Indeed, many tunas a child 
most he left alone— a lesion difficult for 
most parents and teaehen 

If the child so far has been brought up 
sensibly and normally, be will find adoles- 
cence a happy and exciting experience 

Although the parent naturally wants bis 
child to do as well os possible when be starts 
out to earn lue own living, the parent should 
set tasks and goals which are within his 
capacity In this way he becomes success- 
ful and happy, he gams confidence and poise, 
and retains the balance between dependence 
end independence which is typical of a 


properly developed will Borne of the most 
authoritative psychologists today say a nerv- 
ous breakdown or social maladjustment is 
just prolonged childishness, the result of 
thwarted and under-developed will power 
W V B 

Related Article* Consult the following 
titles tor additional Information 

Attention Inetlnot 

Feeling Uemorr 

Habit Fsyoholoar 

WILL, in law, the legal declaration of a 
person's wishes as to the distribution of 
properly after bis death It m an mdmd- 
u&Uy-made lew, which, if its intent is clear 
beyond doubt and it dose not conflict with 
public policy, no court can set aside. Tech- 
nically, a wiS can dispose only at reel prop- 
erty, the document relating to the disposal 
of personal property being celled a tssta- 

In moet staieB no will or testament ia vahd 
unlese it ia m writing and ngned at the end 
by the maker, or testator, or by some person 
m his presence and by hia directum This 
signature must be mads and the document 
acknowledged by the testator, in the pres- 
ence of two or more witnesses, not bene- 
ficiaries by the will, present at the same time, 
and rush witnesses must attest and sign the 
will m tiie presence of the testator The 
will usually names one or more persons, 
known as executors, to direst the execution 
of lti provisions If none sush is named, 
or if no will is made, the court appomta 
an administrator to the estate In the latter 
ease the properly goes to lineal descendants 
(For the rules for the disposal of the estate 
in the latter sage, see Dxeoraw) Any altera- 
tion m tiie will must be duly signed by the 
testator and the witneeeae An addition to 
the will is known as a codicil A will may 
be revoked by canceling, obliteration, tearing 
or homing, by a new will expressly revoking 
the former, or by one containing provisions 
inconsistent with it. The destruction of a 
later will revives a former will At the 
death of the teriator the will u recorded m 
the probate courts and that court directs set- 
tlements See Pbobati 

WILLAMETTE, wit Uk'met, a nver of 
Oregon, 260 miles in length, formed by the 
junction of the McKenae and the Middle 
Fork It rues in the Oaseade Mountains, 
flows northward through a fertile valley and 
into the Columbia River It is navigable to 
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Portland, fifteen nulee tram its month A 
lock canal enables email craft to go aronnd 
Willamette Palls and ascend 150 miles to 


WHTiABD, Emu Ham (1787-1870), 
one of the pioneers m the eanae of women’s 
higher education m America, and foimder 
of the Emma Willard School She was born 
at Beilin, Conn Bhe taught a nnmber of 
Teen, became principal of a grin? acadsny 
at Hiddlebniy, Vt, and in 1800 manned 
Dr John Willard In 1814 die wrote and 
submitted to New Trade state officials A Plan 
for Improving Female Education, with the 
result that she was able to establish at Water- 
ford, N Y a girls’ summary partly sup- 
ported by the state This institution wsa 
removed to Troy and die name afterward 
changed to Emma Willard School Under 
Mrs -Willard’s management, it gained a wide 
reputation and is still one of the leading 
schools for the higher education of women 
Un Willard wrote a nnmber of text-books, 
end was also the author of the iemona poem 
Boclcd in ft* Ora db of the Soap 
WILLARD, Pnurraa Buzibssh (1888- 
1888), an American educator and reformer, 
bam at ChnrehnDe, N T, and educated at 
Northwestern Female College, Evanston, 
ID She taught school for sevmal year*, 
traveled in Europe and 
the East and on her re- 
turn became professor 
of (esthetics m North- 
western University and 
later its dean of women 
She resigned m 1874, 
became secretary of the , 

Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and 
later its president, hold- 
ing the latter < 
until her death 
Miss Willard gave hsr entire fame there- 
after to the argsmsitaon, traveling through- 
out the oonntry from year to year, lecturing 
m prominent erfaee and writing extensively 
for the Union Signal, the organisation's pe- 
riodical, which aha edited for aa years In 
1883 die waited England and helped to form 
Die World’s Christian Temperance Union 
Ear former home, "Beat Cottage,” in Evan- 
ston, is yet the headquarters of the national 
organization In addition to articles in pa- 
pea and periodicals, die was the author of 
Niatteea Beautiful Teen, Woman and Tern- 
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perrnct, Glimpses of Fifty Toon and other 
books See Woman's Cbristias Tehfeb- 
ANtmUinos 

WILLIAM I, snmamed Tbs Cobooebob 
(1027-1087), Die first Norman hug of Eng- 
land He was Die natural son of Robert Tf, 
Duke of Normandy, and aa his father died 
without a legitimate heir, William became 
ruler end governed Normany with vigor end 
ability 

On Die death of Edward the Confessor be 
dimmed the crown of England aa Die nearest 
m lme of saecetsion In 1066 he invaded 
England, overthrew Harold, the nval claim- 
ant, end then set abort to adbdoe the people 
The reeiatenoe of two powerful English 
nobles, Edwin and Korean, who had formed 
an alliance with the kings of Scotland and 
Denmark and with the prince of North 
Wales, soon after draw William to the north, 
where he obhged Malcolm, king of Scotland, 
to swear allcgianna. In 1088 an insurrection 
broke out m the north, and at Die same tame 
fhe English resumed arms in the eastern 
southern counties, only, however, to be pot 
down menalaaslj 

William then established the administra- 
tion of law and justice on a firm hams 
throughout TBnglM>4 | conferred numerous 
grants of land on his own followers and m- 
trodueed the feudal system of Normandy, m 
regard to land tenuis end services Toward 
the end of Ins reign he msfatuted that gen- 
eral survey of the landed property of the 
kingdom, the record of which .till exists, 
under Die fade Dameeday Bool Although 
Die English had been completely subdued, 
William hod to suppress several formidable 
revolts of his own vassals, and then he put 
down wiDi an iron hand Same of Ins 
measures were extremely severe, bat they 
woe in keeping with an age of brutality. 

As a man William was not without a cer- 
tain senes of equity end fur dealing, but 
me willing to sacrifice everything to make 
his kingdom stable Viewed in tbs per- 
spective of history, be m seen as one 
of the makers of modem England Bee 
Hibtrbb, Batch or, Dokssday Book 

WILLIAM H (abort 1056-1100), called 
Euros (“the Red”), son of William the Con- 
queror, wee crowned long at bis father’s 
death The Norman banme were discon- 
tented with tbs arranganent and sought to 
make hn elder brother, Robert, who had re- 
ceived Normandy, king of England, but Qua 
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project was defeated by William, with the 
aid of the English nobles Having repressed 
flie conspiracy, he forced the Norman barons 
to withdraw to Normandy and confiscated 
their Tfaiglwh estates. On the death of Lan- 
fnmc, he also seised the estates connected 
with the vacant bishoprics and abbeys In 
1090 he salt an army into Normandy, to 
pmnsh ha brother Bobert, while he birnnelf 
crossed the C hannel the following year. A 
reconciliation was effected between the two 
brothers, end m 1096 Bobert mortgaged Nor- 
mandy to Ins brother, for a sum s ufficient to 
enable hm to join a crusade to the Hojy 
land. William was shot while banting in 
the New Barest, whether accidentally or 
otherwise is not known 
■W TT.T.TAM m (1860-1702), long of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland He was bom 
at The Hague, the posthumous son of Wil- 
liam II of Orange and Mary, daughter of 
Charles I of En gland During his early life, 
all power m the Netherlands was m fibs 
hands of the grand pensionary DeWitt, but 
when France and England in 1672 declared 
war against the Netherlands, there wee a 
popular revolt, m winch DeWitt and hm 
brother were murdered and William was de- 
clared captain-general, grand admiral and 
stadtholder of the United Frovmesa In 1876 
William concluded with France an honor- 
able treaty at Nmegoen 
Meanwhile, William had married Vary, 
the dan{ditar of James H of England. As 
she was heir presumptive to this English 
throne he kept dose watch upon the policy 
of James n, and in 1688 issued a declara- 
tion recapitulating the unconstitutional acts 
of the English king and promising to seeure 
a free Parliament to the people Bong in- 
vited over to England by the leaders of the 
English parties, he arrived suddenly at Tor- 
hay in November, 1688, with an army A 
groat part of the nobility declared then- 
selvas in his favor In December James fled 
with his family to France 
The throne waa then declared vacant, the 
Declaration of Rights waa paased, and early 
in 1686 William and Vary ware eruwned 
Scotland scon afterwards accepted the new 
sovereigns, but m Ireland, whither Louis 
XIV sent James with an army, the majority 
of the Catholics maintained the cause of the 
deposed king, until they were defeated at 
the Boyne (1690) In the war with France 
William was less successful; but m spite of 


several defeat*, he finally compelled Lome to 
acknowledge him king of England. Hi 1701 
James II died and Lome XIV acknowledged 
his son as king of Bn gland. England, Hol- 
land and the Empire had already combined 
against Lous, and the War of the Spamih 
Succession was just on the point of begin- 
ning, when Wilham died from the effeats of 
a fail from Ins hone 

WILLIAM IV (1768-1837), king of Great 
Britain and Iceland, tire third son of George 
HX He was educated for tee navy, and al- 
though he had no real ability, he was pro- 
moted through suooeesive ranks, until be be- 
oame lord high admiral In 1830 he sne- 
eeeded fau brother George IV on the throne 
The great events white render hm reign 
memorable are the passage of the Reform 
Act, the abolition of slavery m the colonies 
and the reform of the poor loins. William 
himself was mentally most unfit for ruling, 
but his ministers had matters almost entirely 
in their own control He was succeeded by 
ins mace, Victoria, whose reign was destined 
tobe the longest and one of the most notable 
in English history 

WILLIAM I (1797-1888), long of Prus- 
sia and first emperor of Germany, crowned 
ss such at Versailles in 1871. Hh was the 
son of Frederick William HI of Prussia and 
Queen Louise. From hm earliest years he 
received military training; and as early as 
1814-H5 fought m the campaigns against 
Napoleon He provoked the enmity of hm 
people by hm opposition to constitutional 
reform, to the extent of having to See from 
the ootmtry at the beginning of the revolution 
of 1848 In 1849 he was in enmmand of the 
army which sruahed the uprisings in the 
Palatinate and Baden 

He became bag of Prnran in 1861, and 
with fte aid of Ins powerful minister, Bis- 
marck, grew steadily in power. War against 
Denmark in 1884 waa followed by war 
against Austria in 1868 and against France 
in 1870 The outcome of these conquests, in 
which Wilham himself led tee Prussian 
armies, was tee consolidation of tee German 
states into tee empire whose aggressions 
forty years later involved the whole world 
in war (see Gbouxt; Wosu W as) It a 
an i nte res ti ng fast teat m 1919 German rep- 
resentatives signed a drastic peace treaty 
within one hundred test of tee spot where 
Wilham I was crowned emperor. See Vmt> 
sinus, Tbbatt or. 
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T yrr.T.TAM n, u» German, Wnsnar H 
(1869- ), the last fang of Prussia and tout 

German e mp e r o r, a monarch who tow to 
inp r em s haght* of power and mflneimq , 
bat who became the moat hated man in the 
wortd, suffering hn- 
unlnrfjmi and dis- 
honor after a taiga 
m which Germany 
became ana of the 
greet world powers 
The career of tins 
lad William of the , 

Haase of Hoha«d-| 

Ian u one of the 
most spectacular and 
one of the moat 
tragic m history He WTT.IJkiS n 
ascended tin throne on •Tone 15, 1886, at tin 
age of twenty-nine, tin successor of Ins 
father, ^Frederick H£ who had reigned only 
three months Ha mother was Victoria, 
prmeem royal of Gnat Britain, tin sister of 
Bung Edward 7H Hu young emperor 
began bis reign with a definite conception 
of the dignity of Ins office Inks fas grand- 
father, William X, whom ha reived, he be- 
lieved in tin divme right of fangs, end d- 
moet from the outset of be impend career 
there wee factum between himself and fas 
strong-willed Chancellor, Prince Bismarck. 
The resignation, of tin latter, m March, 1890, 
was tin tot striking evidence of tin do- 
femwwftcn of the new mbr to exert fas 


authority as ha chose 
notwithstanding ha antoeratm habit of 
Twmd, William n did much fax Germany 
The empire became mduhtnally tin most 
highly-developed country on the continent, 
mil its expansion as a commercial nation 
was no leas striking Through fas efforts 
Germany scented important holdings m Af- 
rica, Asm and the Pacific islands, and be- 
came a great colonial power At the same 
fame it developed mto tin greatest militanat 
nation m tin world, through a system of 
universal service, planned and earned out 
with precisian end non discipline Tim 
looser, as ha was commonly called, tout 
the greatest node sad delight m fas finely- 
trained army, and there m no doubt that he 

ftq/I ■ mtnrma <jf ]£g going Jjjfco ftfltUHl BB18 

day to giro Germany xto **plaea in ftc arm n 
The navy, too, was hmlt np end made second 
in strmgth to that of Great Bntam _ The 
fafinenee of the kaiser was eo rnamfast in ill 


of Uni military and naval activity that he 
was called the “war lord of Europe ” Ap- 
parently, however, he sought to cultivate only 
the fnoidtiiip of the other nations 

The enagetie German ruler was not with- 
out opposition in the empire, though he wae 
way popular with the people a e a whole 
His obstinate hostility to electoral reform 
end fas medieval conception of the fangahip 
es a tome mshtnbon antagonized the 8o- 
mil Democrats, and between them and the 
emperor there developed a hitter feud. The 
emperor aooght to qmet political discontent 
by seeming good hvmg conditions far the 
working people, and hy such reforms as 
health insurance, old ago pennons and tin 
hke The Sosudists refused to ho diverted 
from them mam issue, that of seeming po- 
litical equality far all, and to fas chsoontsnt 
they greatly increased m numbers 

The outbreak of tin gnat war m 1914 
focused tin attention of tin world on Ger- 
many's exoperar The power to dedare a 
defensive war waa vested with him, and ha 
insisted that it was in defense of the Father- 
land that ha signed tin decree mobilizing 
tin army The course of events snbseqnent 
to tin outbreak of tin war tended to dis- 
prove tins statement, and tin consensus of 
opinion liter was that ha regarded the 
Austro-fiarfnan episode aa an opportunity 
for Germany to expand temtonslly and cmn- 
meraaljy A short notations war restricted 
to Central Europe would put down tin Pan- 
Gfane agitation, crush Serbia, check Buses 
and lay the foundation for German suprem- 
acy m tin Balkan states and, eventually, 
m Asm WiBiem ITs ambition overreached 
itself In striving to brmg about German 
world to" 1 "™ he aeeamphshed Germany’s 
famuhafaon— the lorn of its colonies, its fleets 
portions of its European tsmfany and, most 
moors of all, the regard of tin world. Just- 
ly or not, the brutalities practiced by tin 
German fames on lend and sea roused tre- 
mendous fading against tin onssfamamd 
emperor, end ho reaped a wfarhnnd of acorn 
and hatred. 

When tin German people found tint de- 
feat faced them, they revolted end demanded 
new leaders On Novanber 28, 1918, seven- 
teen days after ha armies had demanded an 
armistice to save them from annihilation, 
William H signed a faunal document of 
abdication, having previously sought ref u ge 
m Holland He was received at fin castle 
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of Count Goddard Bentmck at Anwrongen, 
There he remained in retirement for several 
months In January, 1920, the allied powers 
demanded that the forma: emperor be 
delivered to them for trial for war offenses, 
Holland refused to surrender him In April, 
1921, the kausnn died and was boned in 
Germany Bee Oboust 
TOHH X Pantos or Obasgi, Corora 
op Nassau, called Tex SnaasT (1633-1684), 
fonnder of the Dutch Bepnblie He was 
brought up in the Catholic religion, although 
both his parents were Protestants In 1644 
he inherited bom ha oouam the principality 
of Orange and large estates in the Nether- 
lands Under Charles V he served as com- 
mander of the army of the Netherlands and 
governor of Holland, Zealand and Utrecht 
Philip n employed him in vanona offices, 
without, however, really treating him. 

When the duke of Alva entered the Nether- 
lands, William withdrew to Germany Hu 
first open resistance to Spain was an invasion 
of Brabant m 1568 Thu was unsuccessful, 
and a second attempt m 1672 met with no 
better fate William had been before thu 
time chosen stadthrdder by Holland, Utrecht, 
Zealand, Gdderland and Ovsiyasd, and m 
1676 he succeeded m bringing about the 
"pacification of Ghent,” whereby the south- 
ern provinces united with the northern, to 
orpd the Spaniards and secure religions 
liberty The Bouthem provinces shortly 
broke away from their allegiance to William, 
bnt in 1679, by the Union of Utrecht, the 
seven northern provinces, Holland, Zeeland, 
Gddcrland, Friesland, Utrecht, Groningen 
and Overyssd, were framed into a league, 
which two years later formally deposed 
Phihp end declared itself a repubko with 
William as hereditary stadtholder A price 
had been set by the fang of Spam on Wil- 
liam’s head, and several rminccesafnl at- 
tempts were made to assassinate him; a few 
y ears I nter he waa shot at Delft 
WILLIAM AND MANY COLLEGE, an 
huhtnbon of higher leaning at Williams- 
burg, Ya , nest to Harvard the oldest in the 
United States, having been founded in 1693 
It was named in honor of the ragmng king 
and queen of England, and, endowed by the 
government^ soon attorned prosperity It 
suffered heavily during both the Revolution 
and the Civil War, and for a period between 
1881 and 1838 it was so crippled financially 
that it had to elo» its doors But m 1888 a 


state appropriation enabled it to reopen, and 
an indemnity of $64,000, granted it by Con- 
gross m 1893, for its losses m the Cml War, 
put it again on a firm foundation The col- 
lege offers two courses, a collegiate and a 
normal comae It has about 400 students 
and about fifty mat i nctois Women were 
admitted to all college eonreeB for the first 
time in 1018 

WILLIAMS, Jobot Bhaep, (1864-1932), 
an American statesman, bom at Memphis, 
Tenn He studied at the Kentucky Military 
Institute at Frankfort, the University of toe 
South, too University of Virginia and the 
University of Haridberg Bis was admitted 
to the Tennessee her in 1877, and in toe fol- 
lowing year removed to Yaroo City, Mias, 
where he practiced law and also became a 
planter Takmg an active part m Demo- 
cratic politics, he was elected to Congress in 
1883 and served continuously for oztoen 
years, becoming the leader of the Democratic 
party m toe House In 1911 he was elected 
Senator from Mississippi and was reflected 
m 1917 

WILLIAMS, Boom (1604-1683), a Puri- 
tan divine, fonnder of the colony of Bhode 
Island, bom of Welsh or Cornish parente. 
He attended toe Charter House School and 
toe Umvuzaity of Cambridge Because of 
he Puritan bekefe he emigrated m 1631 
to New England There be became pastor 
of a church at Salem, baths extreme views 
regarding the yunsdiebon of the end magis- 
trate caused him to be banished from toe 
colony of Massachusetts, and he went with a 
few companions to Bhode Island end 
founded a settlement^ which he called Provi- 
dence Hen he farmed toe first Baptist 
church In Am e ne a He waa twice in Eng- 
land, m connection with a charter for toe 
colony, and there he made the acquaintance 
of Milton and other prominent Puritans His 
published A Key urto toe Language of the 
Indians of Amenea, The Bloody Tenant of 
Persecution for the Cauee of Oontotenoe, The 
Bloody Tenant yet more Bloody and George 
F ate D igged out of Bte Burroaee 

WILLIAMSBURG, Ya., toe county seat 
of James City County, forty-eight solas 
southeast of Biehnond, on a peninsula be- 
tween toe James and York mere and on 
the Chesapeake and Ohio railroad The town 
is one of toe oldest m toe United States 
It was settled in 163% became toe capital 
of Virginia m 1698, and was the first sty 
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fa the state to receive a charter (1728) 
Wilham end Mary College, the second oldest 
college fa the United Stefas, established here 
m 1693, is still the chief feature of the city 
There an also the Eastern State Hospital 
far the insane, erected in 1769, and the Wil- 
liamsburg Female Institute The courthouse 
dates from 1769. fa 1928 John D. Books- 
faDer Jr provided a fnnd of $5,000,000 to 
be need in restoring this hiatono pro-Eevo- 
fathmary town to the conditi o n w whkh it 
existed m eolewal days Thu work tras com- 
pleted within a few years Population, 1930, 
3,778 

WHJ.TAM8 OOLLEGB, a nonsectsnan 
school far nun at Wifiiamstown, Haas, 
which developed from a face school estab- 
lished by Colonel Ephraim Williams The 
funds donated by the colonel, vrbo was failed 
m 1755, were invested and not need until 
1793, when the school was chartered The 
coBegp has a faculty of over sixty members, 
an average attendance of about 700 and a 
valuable library containing about 106,000 
hound volumes and 17,000 pamphlets The 
prosperity and hi gh rank of the institution 
are largely due to the work end inflnenea 
of Hark Hopkins, who waa its president from 
1536 to 1812 Among the wefl-known men 
who attended Williams are Wilham Cullen 
Bryant, President Garfield and hi eon 
Harry A. Garfield The letter waa president 
of fas college from 1908 until 1934, except 
far the period of the World War, when he 
served as fuel administrator 

Wilkamstown u in Berkshire County, five 
mdes west of North Adams fa 1930 it bed 
a population of 8,900 

Wit/TiT AhTOPOBT, Pa., the aounty seat of 
Itycmrang County, ninety-five mile* northwest 
of Hszraibaig, on the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna Eiver and on the Pennsylvania, 
the Philadelphia ft Seeding and the New 
York Central railroads, Tiers is an air- 
port The city fa in an sgneultnral, min- 
ing and lumbering section He industries 
include numerous lumber nulla, clothing fao- 
tonee, steel works, f ur m tnre lactones and 
manufactories of rubber goods, motors, 
gasoline engines, valves, pumps, dyes, wire 
xope, shoes, silks end sewing mac hin e s 
Among the prominent buildings are a elty 
hill, a Federal building, the James Y Brown 
library, s state armory, two hospitals, a 
home for the friendless and a Masonic Tem- 
ple. TheDufemson Seminary is looted here 


The phwa was settled fa 1779, end chartered 
as a city in 1866 It is governed by a wan- 
ed and mayor Population, 1920, 36,198; m 
1980, 46,729 

WuiUHAKTIO, Gouts' , one of the 
comity seats of Windham County, sixteen 
miles northwest of Norwich, at the confluenoe 
of the Willmumtie and the Notching mere 
Wdbmantio is popularly known as the 
“Thread City," the manufacture of thread 
being its principal industry. Other manu- 
factures are silk goods, cotton prints and 
twills, plumbers’ supplies, boxes and fine 
maebmuy Many factories are nm by water 
power A state normal school is located here, 
also a state armoiy The <nty has a Federal 
budding and two libraries It was settled 
abont 1822, waa incorporated aa a borough in 
2538, and waa chartered as a etiy fa 1898. 
Population, 1920, 12^30, m 1930, 12,102 

WHUNGDON, Viaommt (1866- ), 

Governor-General of Canada, appointed m 
1928 to succeed Lord Byng Educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, he began his official 
hfe m Australia, and from 1006 to 1912 he 
waa junior lord of the British Treasury 
After 10 yean m the House of Commons, in 
1610 he waa eras tad Pint Baron of Batten, 
m 1924 Viscount Wdhngdon, and in 1936 a 
marquis From 1931 to 1936 he held the poet 
o f Vice roy of India • 

WILLIS, Nizunra Pissa® (1806- 
1867), an American author, bran at Port- 
land, Mains, educated at Andover and at 
Yale During fas college days he attracted 
some attention with his verse, and after 
graduation waa employed by S G Goodrich 
to adit Zita Legendary and The Token The 
Ansnean Monthly Jiegatm, from its estab- 
lishment to its consolidation with the New 
York Mirror, was under hie control Willis 
traveled for some yean aa correspondent of 
the Mirror m Frame, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Ana Minor and England After fas return 
to Amwina, be conducted several journals, 
moat of which were short-lived His works 
include poetry, travel end society sketches, 
in all of wineh he displays a facile style. 

WILL'-O’-THB-WIHP. See fane 
Faxons 

WILLOW, *ffo, a group of trees end 
shrubs common in the cold and temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere, with a 
few representatives m Australia and some 
of the islands of the Southern Pacific All 
thnve m moot ground, and are most oommon 
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on foe banks of streams and ponds and in 
marshes Tbe alternate leaves are long, slen- 
der end pumata, these an preceded by flow- 
ers in tbe form of calkins. The calkins, 
which are clothed with Ion;, glossy ham, are 
popularly known as ptaiy-mSom. On ac- 
count of flie flexible nature of the shoots of 
many species and the toughness of their wood 
and fibers, they hare always been used as 
materials for weaving baskets, hoops and 
antes Baseball bats, hoe handles and many 
mmilsr articles are made from the wood 
of the white willow, and wooden shoes, pegs 
and other email objects ore constructed from 
other species. The weepmg m Vow, which is 
a native of Churn, u a fine ornamental tree 
th at is often planted in parks 

WILMINGTON, Dsl, the largest city in 
the state and tbe connty seat of New Castle 
Connty, is 27 miles southwest of Philadel- 
phia, on the Delaware River, at the Junction 
of the Christiana and the Brandywme riven, 
and on the Baltimore & Ohio, the Reading 
and the Pennsylvania railways Three prin- 
cipal fans lines and many smaller ones serve 
the aty The mnmeipal airport, Bdlanea 
Field, is aa miles distent, Buck Airport and 
two landing Adds an nearby. There are in 
operation about 190 industries; their lead- 
ing activities an the production of braided 
rnbbcr, cotton dyeing and finishing and par- 
ticularly vulcanising fiber The eity is the 
headquarters of immense leather, powder and 
paper factories A magnific e n t marine ter- 
minal accommodates coastwise and oceanic 
trade 

Irfad Elenthere dn Pont de Nemours in 
1802 began the manufacture of powder on 
the Brandywine near Wilmington Hu fac- 
tory became and has renamed the largest 
ponder factory m the country. 

Among educational institutions are the 
Friends’ School, Beoeom College, Goldey Col- 
lege, the Ursnhne Academy end two business 
colleges The state university u U soles 
awnv The pubho library has nearly 200,000 
volumes Holy Truuty Chureh, built by the 
Swedes m 1698, is said to be the oldest 
church in continuous occupation m the nation 
Some of the charitable institutions are tbe 
industrial school for girls and a similar 
school for boys, the four hospitals, a home 
for friendless children, Stunt Peter’s Or- 
phanage, Saint Joseph’s Home; two homes 
for the aged end tbe state hospital for the 
insane. Prominent holdings include the 


courthouse, the custom house, the state ar- 
mory, and the Federal building 

Wilmington was first settled by the Swedes 
under Peter Mmnit in 1838 It was taken by 
the Dutch m 1656, and they m ton ware 
succeeded by the English in 1884 It fall 
into decline until Thomas Willing laid out 
the streets m 1731 Wilhaa Penn landed at 
a nearby point m 1682 Tbe original Fust 
Presbyterian church was erected m 174L 
General George Washington occupied head- 
quarters m the city during the battle of the 
Brandywine. 3&e shorter few the borough 
was issued by William Pom in 1739. The arty 
charter dates from 1832 The first iron 
steamship constructed in tbe United States 
was bult bare m 1836 The founder of fits 
da Pont de Nanonro family, manufacturers 
of powder, dud near Wilmington in 1817 
Population, 1980, 108^97. 

WILMINGTON, N C, the county seat of 
New Hanover County, 148 miles southeast of 
Raleigh, on the Cape Fear River and on the 
Seaboard Air lane and the Atlantis Coast 
lane railroads. Tbe aty maintains one air- 
port This la file state's only developed 
deep water port and it has splendid facilities 
tor commodity distribution both by rail and 
water Wilmington is the center of a pro- 
ductive agneoltaml and trading area, with a 
growing season of 266 days between frosts; 
so that four crops annually can he nosed 
The temperature averages 60° m winter and 
78° m summer 

Bmldmga and institutions of importance 
am the public library, the county museum, 
sustains house; throe hospitals, the Wilming- 
ton Law School, the Federal building, a house 
of correction and a home for aged women 
Them an seven parks and playgrounds, of 
these Greenwood Lake and Park are of taro 
beauty 

Tbe aty was founded in 1730 and was in- 
corporated m 1886 The Stamp Aet reant- 
anee in 1705 hero antedated the Boston Tea 
Party by eight yean Tbe aty has adopted 
Uie commission form of government. Popu- 
lation, 1930, 32,270. 

WU/UOT PROVISO, pro ef’ao, an amend- 
ment presented in Congress m 1848 to a bill 
providing for the purchase of territory from 
Mexico. It waa offered by David Wilmot, 
a Democrat from Pennsylvania, end provided 
that ’hwther slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude shall over end in any part of such terri- 
tory, except for crime whereof foe parly 
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duQ to be duly convicted.” The amand- 
mant to adopted m the Hook, hot did not 
come to a Totem the Senate, and in the nest 
Congress the bill to finally passed without 
the amendment 

The debate m Congrea over the question 
resulted m a breach betwem Northern and 
Southern Democrats, which led to the adop- 
tion hy that party of fee doetrme of popular 
Boveognty The in tarn resulted m the 
withdrawal of many Northerners, who joined 
the Ftk-SoiIsts and later became prmnmaxt 
m the Bapublican party 

David Wihrnrt (1814-1868), an American 
pobtaan and junst, bom at Bethany, Fa 
He to admitted to thebar m 183d and began 
Ins practice at Towusda He became a proa* 
ment Democrat and served m the Home of 
Ecpresentatvea from 1845 to 1861 There 
he opposed the externum of slavery mto the 
territory acquired from Meneo and to the 
sponsor for the famroWilmot Proviso He 
Us joined the Republican party, ms an 
nnxnceesrfnl candidate fear gownor of Penn- 
sylvania ml8G7, served in tae Senate for two 
yean (1881-1883), and thereafter to judge 
of die United Statu court of damn 
WILSON, Aoroiu Sviis (183MW8), 
ea American novelist, bom at Cohnabns, fls 
In 1868 tas mimed a Mr Wilson and after* 
nrds lived at Mobile, Ak Hsr booka are 
sentimental, bat harmless and make a wide 
appeal hero retained & greeter popu- 
knty over a longer period then the collected 
works of any other American novebri The 
talce an Im, A Tels of th$ Alamo, JMUk, 
Macana, 8<mt B ho, Perth, Ivfaho s and At 
falttnyofTibems 

WILSON, Hmr (1813-1875), an Amm- 
an statesman, born u gammgton, H H 
His ongmal name was Jeramih Jones Col* 
braitb, but he abandoned the name npon 
reaching manhood He to flirt employed on 
afann, later he Lamed the shoeoaJnng trader 
earned money to pay for an academe educa- 
tion and finally en g aged in the manufacture of 
does rt Natick, Maas In 1840, an the “Na. 
tai cobbler," be addressed pohbaal meetings, 
wammg wide feme, and m that year he to 
cketed ta tim Massaehtartte kgttlatnre In 
1848 he began to edit the Boston fis confer, 
asaFroe-Soiloigan In 1855 b* to chosen 
Hated States Senator, as a FrafrSmlec or 
Know-Kothing, to succeed Edward Everett 
Ha speeches egamrf slavery are among toe 
vsost important of the period, He served for 


a short fame on the staff of Genera! McCIeBra 
m the Cml War In 1872 be was dected 
Vico-Presdeni, <m the ticket with Presidmt 
Grant, trat died before oompletmg ha term 

WILSON, JiiOB (17A-1788), a native of 
Scotland, an *rcn gre n t to toe Amepean 
colonies m 1768, an eminent patriot and s 
signer of toe Declaration of Independence 
He became a member of the Colonial and 
Ccntmenial congresses, and also of toe Con- 
■htatamal Convention of 1787 Ha speech 
m the Pamsylraia convention later secured 
the ratification of toe Constitution by that 
state 

WILSON, June (1835-1920), an Ameri- 
can statesman and administrator He was 
bom at Ayrshire, Scotland, and emigrated to 
America at the age of seventeen He attended 
Iowa College, engaged in farming and later 
entered the state legislature, of winch be 
became speaks From 1873 to 1877, and 
from 1883 to 1886, he to a member of 
Congress At different tunes he to regent 
of the TJmvmmty of lows, director of 
flm Agricultural ]^ypi>w wia pt Station and 
Pro&sor of Agncroltare rt the Iowa 
Agricultural College In 1887 be became 
Secretary of Agrumltare, remaining in that 
port sateen yean, a longer term than any 
other cabinet member has ever served 

WILSON, Jornr (1785-1854), a Sootfash 
port and essayist, better known as "Chris- 
topher North" He was bom at Pauley, 
Swtland, educated rt Glasgow Untveraity and 
rt Oxford and <m leaving college settled on an 
estate on Lake Windermere, when be gave 
himself up to literary work Wordsworth, 
Southey and Cokndgs were among ba ae* 
qnsmtanoes His first independent publica- 
tion was a poem called Tht Ule of Palm, and 
thus wib followed by The City of fit Plague, 
a second book of poems When BZactaooift 
Uagatm to ertablubed, m 1817, Wilson 
became one of its eontnbutora, and for many 
yean ha wrote some of the most notable 
articles m that periodical In 1820 be to 
appointed to the char of moral philosophy 
m Edinburgh TJmverarty, a position which 
be hda for thirty-one years 

Host famous, perhaps, of the writings of 
Wilson are the Sonia AsArmaae, winch 
abound m graceful humor and senfamot 
Among ha other works are tone novels, Ths 
Ugtt s a*d Shadow of Seotksh Ufa, flu 
Triflli of Margaret Lytdxy and Tht Foraf. 
ira 
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XLSOK, [Thomas] Woon- 
ncrw (1856-1924), as 
Amen can educator, 
writer and statesman, the 
twenty-eighth President 
id the United States, and 
tiie only Democrat to 
serve two consecutive 
terms since Andrew Jack- 
son His administrations 
are linked with sack stu- 
pendous changes m do- 
mestic and international 
history, and events and 
problems of sneh vast import confronted 
him olmoBt from his first inangnrstion, that it 
is difficult to arrive at a just estimate of hm 
place in history. No man of outstanding 
importance can he properly judged by his 
own generation, butj even though than is 
lacking the necessary perspective of tune, it 
is dear that he ranks with the greatest of 
American Presidents A man of deep sym- 
pathy tor the workers of all nations, he 
stirred the masses by hu remarkable state 
papers as no other statesman has moved 
them, and it is not an exaggeration to say 
that his writings have been read and quoted 
more widely than those of any other pubho 
leader of his fame 

It happened that the greater part of hu 
administrations ran parallel with a terrible 
world straggle in which traditions, laws and 
organisations centuries old wen swept away 
Into the fade of war America was drawn, 
under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson, 
who had been called pacifist and impractical 
idealist by those out of sympathy with hu 
methods and policies Yet it was thu peace- 
loving President who held the nation almost 
a unit through the anxious days of the war, 
who brought new inspiration to the war- 
weary masses in the allied ooun tries, and 
who brake down the inn discipline of the 
subjects of the German emperor by hu in- 
sistence on America's just m™ in fighting 
President Wilson’s tome as the spokesman 
of the allies and interpreter of American 
ideals is unquestioned Whether the world 
was ready tor the acceptance of Ins 
principles and whether the foundations of 
a lasting pence were had in the treaty he 
helped to frame, tune alone can tell, hut it 
is certain that ho had a decisive port in 
bringing tho war to a close For thu achieve- 
ment he must remain a great world figure. 


Lady Life. Both of the grandfathers of 
Woodrow Wilson wen born in the British 
Isles Hu mother’s father, Thomas Wood- 
row, was a Sootch Presbyterian clergyman 
who at one fame preached m a small chmmh in 
Carlisle, England Subsequently ha want 
sa a missionary to Canada, and eventually 
held a pastorate m Clnllicothe, Ohm. The 
paternal grandfather, James Wilson, was an 
Ulsterman of County Down He emigrated 
to America m 1807, and became a anecesstol 
printer and newspaper owner in Pennsyl- 
vania. Joseph Buggies Wilson, the youngest 
son of James Wilson and the father of the 
future President, was a well-known educator 
and a distinguished clergyman of the Presby- 
terian Church, South. He held several pro- 
fessorships m Southern colleges, and was 
pastor at venous times m three different 
states Whole Dr Wilson was preaching m 
Staunton, Ya, hu third child mid first son, 
Thomas Woodrow, was born, on December 
38,1868 The hoy was tanght at home until 

hu mnth year, and In 1878, when a lad of 
seventeen, he entered Davidson College^ N 0 
Before the end of the first year he left school 
because of ill health, and when be reentered 
oollege, m 1876, ha registered at Prmoeton 
Woodrow Wilson (tho name Thomas he 
never used) was active m the university 
debating and literary circles, was mana g in g 
editor of The Pnneetomcm m hu nernor year, 
and won other honor* as an undergraduate 
He was graduated with the dam of 1879, 
entered tee law school of the University of 
Virginia, where he remained a year, and m 
1883 began the practice of lew in Atlanta, 

Ga. At oollege he had been keenly interested 
in tee study of polities! science, and had read 
voluminously on tee subject As a young 
lawyer he found that study was more absorb- 
mg than the trying of mhwj u the gootm 

of a year he abandoned his practice to become 

a postgraduate student at Johns Hopkins 
University. Here be specialised m govern- 
ment and j uris p rudence 
Career as Educator. In 1886 Wilson re- 
ceived hu doctor’s degree, having submitted 
as his thesis a book teat u now a standard 
classic in its field — Congrewswnal Govern- 
ment. A Study m American Pohties Hu an 
interesting fact that the theories which tee 
young man worked out in tins small volume 
wore consistently applied by lnm years later 
as Governor of New Jersey and as President 
of tec United States In hu thesis he de- 
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dan d that the method of preserving balance 
is governmental functions by having the 
legalative and executive artmnistrationa act 
aa a check upon each other was weak in that 
it did not provide for effective leadership 
Hb idee was that the executive should 
assume die official leadership end since 
government by political parties bad 
become a foot, that the President should 
ha not only ' the leader of the people u a 
whole, but the head of hit own party 

B wee many years before Wilaon bad the 
opportunity to pot these theories to a test 
Tor a quarter of a centnry after leaving 
Johns Bopkms he rose steadily to distinction 
aa an educator Prom 1685 to 1888 he was 
associate p rof essor of history and political 
economy at Bryn Mawr College, and from 
1888 to 1890 held a tinnier position at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn 
While at Wesleyan he publuhed tot Stott, 
another daasio on political imence, an 
analysis of the governments of various ra- 
tions This bobk has been widely naed at 
a text m colleges and universities 

Wilson was offered the professorship of 
jurisprudence and political economy at 
Princeton m 1890, and in that year began an 
association with hit alma, mater that was to 
last twenty yean In 1902 he succeeded Dr 
Francis L Patton aa president of the uni- 
versity Ha had been xemarkeibly successful 
aa a teacher, partly because of hiaadmla rri dp 
end grasp of h» subject, and partly because 
of fas attractive method of presenting it 
Hia career as head of the institution was no 
teas successful 

Among the several reforms inaugurated by 
Wilson aa head of the university, the moat 
radical was the introduction of the precep- 
torial system About fifty preceptors were 
added to the family for the purpose of brmg- 
mg about a closer relationship between the 
students end the teaching force New pro- 
fessors distinguished m special fields ware 
also brought to the institution, to ajnrpment 
was enlarged and unproved, and large en- 
dowments for fits grsdnate school were 
■eenrad One attempted reform of the 
president met with oppoeition that defeated 
it-the plan of domg away with the exclusive 
semor-jnmor dobs m the interest of greater 
democracy m university life On the whole, 
however, Wilson’s record was sufficiently 
hnlhant to make him a p rospect i v e mammae 
for governor m 1810. 


In Potties. New Jersey was a Bepnbliean 
state, and the president of Prmeeton was a 
Democrat, but a long period of "boss® gov- 
ernment had created a popular AnnumA for 
a higher type of official, and when the Damo- 
erstie convention nominated Wilson the lib- 
eral dements of all parties could approve 
die choice The Democratic candidate ant 
e new standard of campaigning, for he pre- 
sented a progressive, straightforward plat- 
form and refrained from abusive psreonal- 
ifeea. Elected by a plnrahty of 48,056, in a 
state that had been Bepnbliean for astern 
preceding years, he coined out ha p r og ram 
uhehadautimadit 

Aa governor he showed exceptional qual- 
ities of leadership, grading through the state 
legislature a number of measures designed to 
remedy venous pohbcal and economic evils 
When he mat with “machme” opposition he 
did not hesitate to appeal to the people over 
ffie heads of the politicians, end m 10U, by 
a speaking tour through die state, ha de- 
feated the efforts of the machine to override 
the primary vote for James E Martins, can- 
didate for United States Senator A record 
like tins naturally made hrm a national figure 
m pohhcs, and people began to study h» 
career 

A« the Pre s iden ti a l campaign of HQ2 drew 
near fla progre ss ive governor at New Jersey 
was prommsntly mentioned « a candidate, 
and m the Democratic national convention 
which met at Baltimore, Hd, he waa nom- 
inated after s somewhat protracted contest 
His ehief opponent, Champ Clark of Mis- 
souri, had die backing of the conservative 
dements, but dm fight for Wilson 1 * nomma- 
tum wsa led by William Jennings Bryan, still 
a powerful leader, though three times de- 
feated for the Presidency Pobhe opinion 
veered strongly m favor of die New Jersey 
candidate in the elotmg hoars of die con- 
vention. and bis n omin at ion was accepted 
with hasty approval by the rank and fib of 
the party The Bepubhcans had apht into 
two eamps, which made the election of Wilson 
almost a foregone oondnmon His campaign, 
however, strengthened dm favorable im- 
pression be bad made, especially as he refused 
to ha draws into personal arguments With 
Thomas B Marshall of Indiana a* b» run- 
ning mate, he earned forty states and reooved 
486 dentinal votes The popular vote stood 
6£86£tt for Wilson j ijSBfltD for Boose- 
vdt; SfiSSfOB ice Taft 
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As President, During the administration 
of President Taft, Wilson’s immediate prede- 
cessor, popular feeling hod ran high against 
the Repnbheans because of their refusal to 
“renBe the tariff downward” In the Con- 
gressional elections of 1910 the Democrats 
had gained control of the House, and through 
the Bepnbhean split of 1912 they seemed a 
working majority in the Senate, besides in- 
creasing their strength in the lower body. 
The President therefore began hie admin- 
istration with a congress composed largely 
of his own political faith His legislative 
program, among other things, called for a 
new tariff law, a revision of the bonking laws 
and stricter regulation of private monopolies 
The tariff was first disposed of 

Congress (the Sixty-tlurd) wax called in 
special session on April 7, 1913, primarily for 
the purpose of framing a new tariff law 
President Wilson excited much comment by 
appearing personally before the assembly and 
reading fa* message himself, a practice which 
had been abandoned after the administration 
of John Adams BepresentatiTe Underwood 
of Alabama and 8enator Simmons of North 
Carolina had charge of the framing of the 
bill, which, after weeks of debate, was signed 
on October 3 by the President, who more 
than onee was forced to overt pressure to 
pash it through The bill brought about a 
general reduction of duties on a long list of 
commodities 

Meanwhile, during the debate on the tariff, 
important prdnmnaiy work was being done 
on the revision of the baidnng laws, and 
when the tariff was out of the way Congress 
took up the debate of the Qlass-Owen, or 
Federal Deserve Act The foundation for 
the legislation had been had by the Monetary 
Commission crested m 1908 The act was 
passed m December by the regular session of 
Congress, and received the Presidents signa- 
ture on December 23 (1913). It was in 
some respects one of the most important 
pieces of domeatio legislation enacted since 
the Civil War, and its passage reflected fav- 
orably on the President’s powers of leader- 
ship and ins broad statesmanship. 

After the midwinter recces Congress re- 
assembled on Jammy 20, 1914, and beard 
the President's message on anti-trust legis- 
lation Two important laws followed— the 
Clayton Anti-Trust and the Trade Com- 
mission acts By the former, interlocking 
directorate" were made illegal, the latter 


created a commission with powers over cor- 
porations similar to those exercised over the 
railroads by the Interstate Commerce Can- 
mission. Another important piece of legis- 
lation was the repeal of the net exempting 
American coastwiso shipping from paying 
tolls at tbo Panama Canal The President 
rood ins influence m favor of this repeal 
because be held that the act violated Amer- 
ican treaty agreements with Great Britain 
Mean white vexations international questions 
wore beginning to confront him 
Trouble with Mexico Shortly before 
President Taft v, cat out of office, Madera, the 
deposed President of Mexico, was murder'd, 
presumably by the ordera of Huerta, who 
had led a revolution against him Taft hod 
refused to rceogmro the Huerta rfgimc, and 
this policy was maintained by Wilson, who, 
m a special message to Congress in December, 
1013, declared font stability in Mexico was 
dependent upon the downfall of Huerta. It 
wet the general policy of the Wilson admin- 
istration to discourage molntions in the 
Lotin-Amencnn republics by refusing recog- 
nition to usurpers The Mexican problem, 
however, seemed to offer no solution Seme 
Americans fmored notnc intervention to 
protect A men eon lues and property in the 
troubled country, and these bitterly cnticized 
tbo President for maintaining a policy of 
watchful waiting Wilson, who folly realized 
tbo consequences of sending nn army to "dean 
up” foe country, and tho adverse effect it 
would hat e on South Amencan republics, too 
often suspicious of Amencan motives, refused 
to do more than lift the embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms into Mexico, where a counter- 
revolution against Huerta was being earned 
on by Carranza and Villa Ciremnstances, 
however, forced his hand 
Hi Apnl, 1914, several Amencan marines 
were arrested at Tampico by Mcnean officers 
Bear-Admiral Mayo, foe Amencan command- 
er, demanded that the Americans be released 
and that Huerta formally apologize and 
order a salnte to the Amencan flag Compli- 
cations arose over Huerta’s refusal to salats 
the flag, and foe President on April 20 asked 
and received from Congress authority to use 
foe naval and military forces of the United 
States to enforce foe demand. Vera Cbm* 
was occupied by Amencan forces, hot open 
hostilities were averted by an offer of medi- 
ation on foe port of Argentina, Brazil snd 
Chile (foe "ABC” powers of South Am ®- 
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tea) While an arbitration commission was 
in session at Niagara Falk, tbe situation was 
cleared by the resignation of Huerta 
After an interval Carranza succeeded in 
setting up a provisional government, which 
President Wilson formally recognized on 
October IS, 1116 Meanwhile, tbe World 
War in Europe bad broken out (August, 
1914), and Villa, who had quarreled with 
Carranza, was increasing the Btate of dis- 
order by bandit nude against Mexicans and 
Americans alike Matters came to a climax 
m March, ISIS, when the town of Columbus, 
N M, was raided at night by about 1^500 
Vnhstos Property waa destroyed and sev- 
eral Americans wore killed, tbe news of 
which made the people of the United States 
hot with indignation 

President Wilson called out tbe militia to 
guard the border, and an expedition under 
Periling advanced into Mexico for the 
ostensible pnrpose of getting Villa, “dead or 
alive” Carranza maintained a hostile atti- 
tude toward tbe enterprise, and the utmost 
eanfaon was preserved by the Americans to 
prevent a dash between the two governments 
The public, many months later, learned that 
German intrigue was responsible for much of 
Villa’s activity, and tbe wisdom of tbe admin- 
istration's course was vindicated In Febru- 
ary, 1917, the expedition retained home, 
where a greater crisis was to bo met 
America tmi the War tn Europe When 
tbe great war broke ont m 1914 the majority 
of Americans breathed a sigh of relief that 
thee thousand miles of water lay between 
them and the scene of struggle, and the 
PrcndenPs proclamation of neutrality was 
generally accepted with approval But 
neutrality was a moat difficult thing to mam- 
tam The great majority of American ota- 
sens of Goman Mood found themselves 
openly sympathetic with Germany, and began 
to resent the shipment of supplies to the 
•had nations, became allied control of the 
sees made like shipments to Germany im- 
possible 

On the other hand, large numbers of 
"“"cans who had no ties overseas began to 
fed stirrings agamst Germany The m- 
rwon of Belgium was something that conld 
not he talked away, and as the war pr ogressed 
and appeals for help come from the areas 
oevadated by German forces tins hostile fed- 
ii* deepened When the lmer Lwtama was 
“nkby a submarine, m May of 1916, and flie 


people read that over one hundred American 
lives were lost, there was open talk of joining 
the allies The President, however, refused 
to he moved by the extremists on either mde 
Instead of suggesting war he bent bis energies 
toward forcing Germany to keep its sub- 
marine warfare wdbn the rules of inter- 
national law and humanity, and he would not 
yield to tbe German end pacifist propaganda 
for on embargo on supplies to tin allies, as 
he rightly held that such a course would 
be a violation of American neutrality 
The Campaign of 1916 In the summer of 
1916 President Wilson end Viee-PresMsnt 
Marshall were unanxmondy nominated to 
succeed themselves by toe Democratic com 
Tension which met at Samt Lome The Be- 
publicana nominated Charles Evans Hughes 
and Charles W Fairbanks The campaign 
lacked tbe dramatis elements at toe fight at 
1912 The Democrats asked for Wilson’s 
reduction because of ha record far eonstrao- 
hvo legislation, and ha taetfnl handling of 
the international problems, which had "kept 
the country ont at war” The Bepub- 
hcans vigorously attacked the demesbo and 
foreign policies of the administration, but 
they failed to counnee toe country that a 
Bepubhean rfgnns would do any better 
President Wilson’s personality had made 
a tremendous impression He was criticized 
by ha enemies as being vaaUntmg and incon- 
sistent, but there was a widespread feeling 
among the people that tbe man who occupied 
toe executive chair had always acted from 
high motives, had never permitted dictation 
to bun, and could he trusted further Kb toe 
atom of the natua Tbe contest was close 
Though Wilson increased ha popular vote 
over that of 1912 by nearly 8,000,000, he won 
by an electoral vote of 277, only twentv- 
fhree more than Hughes received. The out- 
come was not definitely known far several 
days after tbe election Tbe Democrats made 
heavy inroads m normally Bepnblican states, 
especially in the West 
He Notion at Wer Toward the dose at 
1916 President Wilson published a note re- 
questing that the warring countries of Europe 
state the precise objects for which they were 
fighting To tbs suggestion both groups of 
belligerents responded, toe allied reply bang 
by fertile more speafie. With toe allied and 
G erman replies as a basis, the President 
addressed toe 8enate on Jarmsry 22, 1917 
Ha told his auditors toot the touted States 
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would be forced to play a part m the estab- 
lishment of a durable pence, and that such a 
peace would be baaed on 11 equality of right 
among great and email nations* and upon 
“the freeing of subject people.” Many peo- 
ple thought that the President wee paring 
the way for an offer to mediate between the 
two groups of belligerents, but all hopes for 
peace were abandoned when tho German 
government announced, lata m January, that 
unrestricted submarine warfare would ha 
started on February 1 
Tins announcement meant that the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to beep pence by diplomacy had 
faded. Unhesitatingly he broke off relations 
with Germany, and on April 6, 1617, signed 
the Congressional resolution that made tho 
United States an aeeoeiate with the allies in 
too great World War (Details on the events 
leading up to tbig resolution and an account 
of the put America played in the war, both 
at home and abroad, will be found under the 
headings Unco States and Wtmm Was ) 
The unanimity with whioh the American 
people rallied to the enpport of tho adrnm- 
istration m this crisis surprised the most 
optamiabe President Wilson’s qualities of 
leadership never appeared to hotter advan- 
tage than during the nation’s participation in 
the war. He had the confidence of the peoplo 
as a whole, regardless of party, end his war 
utterances, magnificent m spirit and couched 
in mspmiig language, stared America to a 
high plane of patriotism and devotion. His 
message caught the ear of the masses In 
Europe, weary and beortinek over the cruel 
prolongation of the war, and gave them now 
courage. Germany listened, too 
During toe period of negotiations in toe fall 
of 1618, when Austria and Germany were 
making proposals for peace, President Wilson 
was the spokesman for the allies, and at the 
tone the aimutme was signed, on November 
11, he was probably the most talked-of states- 
man in the world It is a remarkable foot, 
however, that a week before this supreme 
cl im ax of the war, the American people had 
elected a new Congress in which the Demo- 
crats had been repudiated and Bepubluans 
were in the majority, and had voted thua in 
spite of a direct appeal from toe President 
to send Democrats to Congress 
This appeal was widely misunderstood, and 
it had enbjeoted Wilson to hitter attacks from 
his political opponents It was wholly in 
keeping with his theory of the function of 


executive, whioh anyone may rood in his thesis 
on Oongremom l Government Ho conceives 
the executive os having a dual role — that of 
President of tho United States and also head 
of tho party ho r e pre se nts Leadership should 
ho exorcised by tho President, who most 
interpret tho wishes of toe peoplo and be 
responsible to thorn Effiehmcy is possible 
only when the President is hacked by a con- 
gress in which hie own party is dominant. 
Naturally, to the average voter the appeal 
was only an act of partisanship, and it cost 
the President something in prestige The 
Congress which was to work with him for the 
rest of his tern wos Republican fay a margin 
of too in the Senate and of forty-three in 
the House 

America and World Peace With his 
usual disregard for precedent, the President 
announced that ho would bend the American 
delegation to tho pcnco conference In De- 
cember ho railed for Europe, and so for toe 
first lima in American history a President 
Tinted a foreign nation during biB term of 
ofllee Like many other acts, this one was 
greeted with storms of approval and of dis- 
approval, bnt through it all the President 
went on ha way, undisturbed by popular 
clamor. The other American delegates were 
Secretory of State Lansing, Henry White 
diplomat, General Tasker H Bliss, and 
Edward it. House, confidential adviser of the 
President 

With too exception of a brief interval 
lato m February, whan ho retained home to 
Bign bills passed by Congress, the President 
remained in Europe until tho lost of Juno 
On fau first tnp ho vutted Italy and Eng- 
land, receiving there and in France extraor- 
dinary ovations from the people He took 
a conspicuous part in too Pans disrasmous 
leading up to the treaty with Germany, signed 
toe treaty on June 28 in toe Hall of Huron, 
in the Palace of Versailles, and readied home 
early in July The treaty was presented to 
toe Senate on July 10, the President at that 
fame addressing toe Senators on toe subject 
of the league of nations, which had been 
made an integral part of toe treaty. 

During the President's absence formidable 
opposition in the Senate had developed to 
toe provisions of too longue of nations as for- 
mulated m Pans It was argued that toe 
independence of the United States was 
jeonerdued. that toe right of Coneress alone 

declare war was imperiled, that the United 
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States would be drawn into petty European 
quarrels, that the Monroe Doctrine was men- 
aced, etc A long and bitter debate ensued, 
both in the Senate and among the people, 
but in the end the Senate refused to ratify 
the treaty end the league earenunt Wilson’s 
health gave way under tho strain, and when 
he gore up office m 1921 he was a sick man 
Me continued to reside in Washington as a 
private citizen, and kept up his interest and 
exerted his influence constantly m the cuueo 
of international peace But physical strength 
did not return, and ho died m Washington 
on February 3, 1924, and was buried in the 
crypt of Bethlehem Chapel It woe gold of 
him that “he elevated the war into u moral 
erusade for the dehvernnoo of oppressed peo- 
ples and for the destruction of an outworn 
social order ” Bib legacy to America was a 
stranger sentiment for international coop- 
eration and good will 

Other Events. International affairs had 
so prominent a place in the Wilaon adminis- 
trations that they obscured many events of 
domestic interest Two amendments to th e 
Constitution become effective, the XVIXth 
(ISIS), providing for the direct election of 
Senators, and the AVliith, making illegal 
the sal e and manufacture of alcoholic liquor 
The XDfth amendment, enfranchising 
women, was adopted by Congress in 1919 
and submitted to the state legislatures for 
ratification ; by September, sixteen states had 
ratified it On July 1, ISIS, tho United 
States became temporarily a “dry” nation, 
in aoeordanoa with the terms of a war moosuro 
designed to conserve foodstuffs The pro- 
hibition era was scheduled to lost until the 
army was declared demobilised, the pro- 
hibitum amendment not becoming effective 
until January IS, 1020. 

Several other experiments were tried by 
the nation in this remarkable period of 
change. The government took control of 
tee railroads, the telephone and telegraph 
systems and the cables, and operated teen 
for varying intervals Because of unsettled 
conditions it was difficult to judge adequate- 
ly of the advisability of permanent govern- 
ment ownership Another innovation was 
tee establishment of daylight saving by mov- 
ing all the slocks forward one boor on the 
'eat Saturday m March and returning to 
standard time in October. The plan was 
■dopted in March, 1930, it resulted in a 
great saving of fuel and was considered a 


boon by city dwellers, who enjoyed thereby 
an extra hour of light at the eloso of day. 
Formers opposed the system end an at- 
tempt was made to repeal the law during 
the special session of tho Sixty-sixth con- 
gress President Wilson vetoed the bill for 
tlie repeal; at that two there were not suffi- 
cient votes to override ha veto, bnt repeal 
was accomplished in August 
Except for a few months after the out- 
break of tbo World War, tho United States 
enj’oycd greet prosperity during the Wilson 
administration Business flourished, crops 
wore largo, and tho Federal Reserve sjstem 
kept financial conditions steady To offset 
teeso favorable items were the high cost of 
living and unsettled labor conditions Wages 
worn high crciywlicro, bnt prices wen cor- 
respondingly higher, and strikes forinerenses 
to meet advanced costs became alarmingly 
frequent during and after tho war The 
activity of radical dements who admired tho 
Lenme rfgimo in Russia also caused anxiety 
Altogether, President Wilson was confronted 
by larger and non varied problems daring 
bis two terms than any other President since 
Lrnooln An event which caused general 
sorrow was tlie sadden death of Theodora 
Roosovdt, in January, 1419 
The Whits Hones Family. President 
Wilson was twico mnmed He and his first 
wife, Ellen Loniso Axscn, of Savannah, Ga, 
won monied in Jnne, 1885, at the doso of 
bis student dnvs at Johns Hopkins She 
died on Angnst 6, 1014, a few davs after 
the Worid War began. Tho second Mis 
Wilson, who had boon Mrs. Edith Bolling 
Galt, became mistress of the White House 
an December 18, 1016 Mrs Wilson accom- 
panied her distinguished husband to Europe 
in 1919 Tho three daughters of President 
Wilson created ranch quiet interest among 
Amen cans Tbo ddest, Mbs Margaret, is a 
singer of note, and is active m social wd- 
furo work Daring tee war sbo sang for tee 
soldiers in a number of communities m Eu- 
rope Jessie and Eleanor Wilson were both 
White Honse bndes, the former manying 
Francis B Sayre, and tho latter William G 
McAdoo, former Secretory of the Treasury 
Woodrow Wilson, Author. For distrac- 
tion of sdiolendnp and damn of style Wil- 
son’s writings havo a high place, though they 
do not show groat variety os to subject mat- 
ter. His Oengraehnal Government and The 
State have already been mentioned In 1893 
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Administration of Woodrow Wilson, 1913-1921 


The President 

(1) Ancestry 

(2) Birth 

(3) Education 

(4) Career as educator 

(6) Governor end President 

(6) Character 

(7) Writings 
Gcvxexhbx’t Arran 

(1) Domestic 

(a) Underwood Trail Law 

(1) Sensed tariff down- 
ward 

(2} Income tax provisions 

(b) Federal Beserve Act 

(1) Twelve Federal Be- 

serve hanks created 

(2) Stabilised financial 

condition! 

(o) Clayton Anti-Trust Act 

(d) Trade Commission Act 

(e) Repeal of Panama Tolls 


(f) Seventeenth Amendment 

(1) Direct election of 

Senators 

(2) In force, 1918 

(g) Eighteenth Amendment 

(1) Prohibition of liquor 

manufacture and 
aala 

(2) Effective January 16, 

1920 

(h) Nineteenth Amendment 

(1) Women enfranchised 

(2) Adopted by Congress 

in 1919 

(i) Daylight saving adopted 
(2) Foreign 

(a) Mexico problem 

(1) Refusal to recognise 

Huerta 

(2) Tampico episode 

(a) Occupation of 

Vera Cruz 

(b) "ABC" mediatois 

(3) Villa raid on Colum- 

bus, N.U 

(a) Invasion by Per- 
shmg’s troops 


(b) Withdrawal of 
troops 

(b) World War 

(1) Neutrality maintained 

until 1817 

(2) German aggressions 

against America 

(3) Diplomacy of Presi- 

dent 

(4) Beeleetian of Wdeon 

m 1918 

(a) United States enters the 
war, April 6, 1917 

(1) Conscription 

(2) Army in France 

(3) Liberty Loana ano- 

cosfhQy floated 

(4) Government opera- 

turn of railroads 
(6) Armistice, November 
U, 1918 

(d) Pence Negotiations 

(1) President goat to 

Praia 

(2) Treaty presented to 

Senate 

(5) Controversy over 

league of nations 
XU bfiener.T.iwmmi EvBXTS 

(1) Completion of Panama Canal 

(2) Panama-Pacifle Exposition 

(3) “WsMimeP prohibition effec- 

tive Jrity 1,1919 

(4) Death of Theodora Booserdt 
Quastuma on Woodrow Wilton 

Who ware Woodrow Wilson’s grand- 
fathers? 

Sketch his eraser u educator. 

Why did he not continue the practice of 
lew? 

What was than tmnsnal about ha elec- | 
tion as governor of New Jersey 7 
What precedents did Wilson ignore 
while President? 

What amendments were proposed or be- 
came effective m ha administrations? 

In what ways was the Wilson ere a 
period of change? 

How long did he remain in Europe? 
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ho published Dtvuios and Reunion, on ac- 
count of American history from 1820 to 
1889, the same year he brought out An Old 
Hatter and Other Political Eseaye and Here 
Literature and Other Eesaye His History 
of the American People, in five volumes, was 
published in 1902, and is one of tho most 
readable narratives of its kind Of more 
recent date are The New Freedom, Guar- 
antees of Peace and International Ideals 
The eloquent war messages of Woodrow Wil- 
son are familiar to contemporary readers 
Undoubtedly some of than will have a place 
m American literary annals with tho utter- 
ances of Webster and Lincoln 


Rslmtce Articles. Consult the following 
titles for adakional information 
Banks ana Banking Prohibition 

Maxlco Tblatory} womLn Suffrage 
M utton s. Xjoaruo of World War 
WILSON, Wmtiur — g. 

Like (1843-1900), an 
Amenean statesman BStT'eSi. 1 

and edneafor, bom m IK 'iSmfS 

Jefferson County, Yu 
He was graduated 
from Cdumbian Col- 
lege, Washington, D 
C , studied at the Urn- 
voreity of Virginia and 
served in tbe Confed- 
orate army Later be "l 
became professor of v >r 
Latin at Columbian 
College and prnctieed WILSON 
law from 1871 to 1882, when be was chosen 
president of tbe University of West Virginia 
In 1883 he entered Congress oa a Democrat 
and served twelve years As ah airman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, he led the 
opposition to the Sherman silver purchase 
law and was the author of the famous Wilson 
Tanff Bill (see Tabot) In 1895 he was 
made Postmaster-General by President Cleve- 
land, end at the close of his term became 


president of Washington and Lee University 
WINOHBIiL, Auocajhisb (1824-1891), 
one of America's greatest geologists, who pro- 
duced more than twenty volumes on geological 
topics and who taught for many years He 
was bom m Dutchess County, N Y, and was 
graduated m Wesleyan University in 1847 
Immediately he was appointed to the ahatr of 


physics end civil engineering at tbe Uni- 
versity of Michigan, bnt was soon trans- 
ferred to the geological department He was 
a founder of the Geological Society 


END, movements of the 
atmosphere caused by un- 
equal heating and tbe re- 
sultant inequality of pres- 
sure on different porta of 
earth’s surfaco The tem- 
perature is highest end 
the atmospheric pressure 
is lightest at the equator, 
w bilo at tho poles the tam- 
poratnro is lowest and the 
air most denso 
Tho heating of the air 
at tbe equator produces an upward current, 
winch continues until tho rising air reaches 
layers of atmosphere of the same density, 
when tho vertical motion is changed to a hon- 
sontal one, and currents set m toward the 
poles As the warm air oi cr the equator rises, 
tho cool air on cither mde moves in to take its 
piece, so that there are in the equatorial 
regions two sets of currents, blowing towards 
tho equator, and an upper current blowing 
towards tho poles When the upper current 
reaches the temperate latitudes it becomes of 
the same density ns the air near the surface 
and descends, mingling with the surface cur- 
rents For this reason there may exist arms 
when for many consccntive days there is no 
wind 

Were it not for the rotation of the earth, 
these currents would blow directly north and 
south As it is, ench is deflected from its 
course The wind blowing toward the equator 
enters regions having a greater velocity of 
rotation than those from which It came It 
» unable at onco to acquire this velocity and, 
as it were, lags behind, producing easterly 
winds 

Wmds blowing toward the poles ore con- 
stantly entering regions having a lower 
velocity of rotntlon, and their eastward mo- 
tion is greater than that of the land; henee 
they become westerly winds In the northern 
hemisphere they blow from the southwest, 
and m tbe southern hemisphere, from the 
northwest 

In and near the tropics, these currents are 
quite regular, hut as they approach tbe tem- 
perate latitudes and become nearer equal in 
temperature and pressure, they are subject 
to many local influences and besoms very 
irregular; hence no theory of wind winch 
accounts for the general circulation of tbe 
atmosphere is sufficient to explain tbe pre- 
vailing winds m many localities, and the so- 
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on s tower on wheels and is turned by hand 
when a change in direction of the wind makes 
it necessary to set the Bails to (ho breeze 
Wgnm EB See Trachea 
WINDSOEt Hones aim Fault or, tho 
name of the British royal family since Jnly, 
1917 When Victoria was crowned as queen 
in 1837, she was of the House of Hanover, 
the Herman line which gars Great Britain 
the four Georges and William IV It will he 
remembered that George I know no English 
and was not in sympathy with English ideals 
and traditions, he was more proud of his 
German title of Elector of Hanover Vic- 
toria married into the House of Saze-Coburg 
and Gotha when she took the Goiman Prince 
Albert as her husband The family name of 
Albert was Wettin, it was an illustrious fam- 
ily, coming into prominence in the tenth cen- 
tury In time by conquest and marriage it 
controlled several duchies, among them Bnxo- 
Cobnrg and Gotha 

In 1917, in the midst of the World War, 
the rqyal house determined to nd itself of 
this link with Goiman life, though no longer 
significant, yet a reminder of the then im- 
placable enemy against which tho English 
nation and its allies were contending There- 
fore, by proclamation an July 17 of that 
year, Die name of the royal family was 
changed from the House of Save-Coburg and 
Gotha to the House end Family of Windsor, 
much to the nation’s satisfaction The name 
of George V, until then George Fredonck 
Ernest Albert Wettin, became George Fred- 
erick Ernest Albert Windsor, his son, the 
Prince of Wales (now Edward VUI), be- 
ca me pop ular “David Windsor * 

WINDSOR, rnn'svr, Oirr , In Essex 
County, on the Detroit River, directly op- 
posite Detroit, end on the Canadian Pacific, 
the Canadian National, the Michigan Central, 
the Wabash, and Pare Marquette railroads 
It is connected with Detroit by ferry, by the 
new international bridge and by railway and 
vdneular tunnels under the Detroit River 
It is one of the principal centers in Canada 
fur the m an ufacture of automobiles end 
drugs, end also bee large steel mills, machine 
shops, and a salt refinery that is one of the 
largest m the Dominion Windsor wee first 
settled m 1812 Population, 1921, 38,581 s 
1 831, 63, 108 ’ 

WINDSOR CASTLE, one of the most 
magnificent royal palaces in the world, art- 
noted at Windsor on the Thames, about 


twenty miles Cram London, Windsor was the 
residence of the Saxon kings before the Con- 
quest 

William the Conqueror first built? a royal 
residence there, and succeeding rulers have 
added to, tom down and robnilt it The pres- 
ent structure wee completed in tho reign of 
George IV. Tho castle consists of buildings 
surrounding two greet courts, between which 
is the round tower, or keep, the oldest part of 
tho structure, built by Edward II Saint 
George’s chapel, an imposing port of the 
castle le a fine example of Gothic flamboyant 
architecture It has a vault, m which nra 
buried many members of the royal family, 
among whom are Henry VI, Edward IV, 
Hanry VIII, Jana Soymour, Charles I, 
George IV, and George V. Adjoining this is 
Albert Chapel, one of tho most beautiful of 
memorial buildings, omit liy Henry VII as 
a mausoleum Under James II it was used 
as a Roman Cathoha chapel, and after this 
it was neglected until George III rebuilt it 
as a royal tomb 

It was Queen Victoria who finished it in 
tho most sumptuous manner, us a memonnl 
to her husband, Pnnco Albert Besides the 
private rooms of the royal family, there are 
m tho castle richly furnished stato apart- 
ments Bee illustration, in the article Eno- 
U» 

WINDWARD ISLANDS, a group of is- 
lands of tho West Indies embracing Saint 
Lucia, Qrenadn, Samt Vincent and a chain 
of smaller islands, nil under a British gov- 
cmor-in-ehief The islands are so colled be- 
cause of tho fact that they are exposed on 
their eastern sides to tho trade winds Bee 
L eeward Islands 

WINE, the fermented jmcc of frmts, par- 
ticularly of gropes Tho grape sugar con- 
tained in grapo juice is readily changed 
through fermentation into alcohol The proc- 
ess of manufacture is simple To separate 
the juice (he grapes are placed in a crushing 
maehino having two corrugated cylinders 
which crash the grapes without crushing the 
seeds The must, as the resulting mass of 
palp is called, is then forced by pumps 
through boss to large wooden vats or tanks, 
where the fermentation takes placo, usually 
alowly. 

The fermentation is watehed with tho 
greatest care, for upon it depends the quality 
of the wine It is hastened by raising the 
temperature or by pleemg in the most a smell 
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gam Wy of fermented palp to an nutter 
ni When lie famentation a computed, 
flu jmceu staled tom tie pnlp sad placed 
m large reservota* eaW tm, where it »• 
urns nail fte wnu a npe It a then 
dam ado cads or Miles and u ready tor 
uniat 

Wane an bum aa dry when complete 
famsitatam tabes pkaa aid all lie engar a 
eonnrtod into alcohol. Whenfemaitaijoau 
arrested winla tine la jet come eager, flu 
resolt u a awaet or tonty wine Asparikg 
mu u me whuh tflsTHeeBwhm the bottles 
emimooiked Champagne a a good iHn- 
train In mah wines fennentatnm has boro 
aneatad before all flu earboau asd has 
eseapad In color, woes an burn aa rad 
or elite Eed wines are produced by allow- 
ing flu aims of too grapes to remain m the 
vst i Wmg fermantetHm The owmp^ of 
ila^ m inne nnei firai 16 to 26 pirfs m 
100 la hgbt tow it may be fern 7 to 12 
parte in 100 

Wines are mannfactared m almost skEws 
ranety, and many of them are named from 
the loeahiy a Triad they are made, sub aa 
Port, Burgundy, Bordeflara and Bhacoh 
wma The leading eocntnre m tiie iforid m 
the mansfaetare o£ tom an Prance* Spam 
and Italy In the United States me haa 
been exteaartfy mannfsctnred a Cahforma 
Excellent ynm are alro prodnoed in New 
York, Ohio, Virgmi* and other states 

gjewawee Port^Vlga 

WINGED B0I4 a tjpe flgen of enasnt 
Aaajrus aeelpton It waa osstosurj to 
plaee winged M with human heeda baton 
flu astnssoa of nyol palaces, aa it waa ha- 
hared they guarded flu bsldsigi toss 
asaesea. Soma of flu large Mi wan 
sarsitoeo feat high. Thewmgseftheem- 
tarsi win uai rad on huge pbnflii tint covered 
flu wall, while flu body projected toss flu 
will, flu head and breast bang oshsde flu 
ereh of flu entrance 

WINGED HON, t famous piece of brosie 
aadptsnnpnsustBigaliD&wifliwsip It 
a the sablm of Seat Mark, end wea cost 
is 1U8 lor flu acbelluhment of one of flu 
two luge eohsrse et flu south and of the 
aa tooaimto Sanit Hadds Square , Teams 
TOM TIOTOET, or RTEE OP 
SilTOIHBAOE a famous piece of antique 
“taptare, dog up m 1862 os flu island of 


Samoflmep, m flu Aegean So, sad now m 
the Lotts, Pans Nike, flu Greek goddm 
of notary and waged messenger of Stoss and 
Athene, is hen rapmsmted as standing on 
flu prow of s atop, her taqunst dmperns 
whipped by flu braea Du liaise, it a 
behaved, waa made to commemorate asm 
unitary notary of flu Greeks Itabadly 
mstflatod, but what remami of it a treaanred 
for da buoyant ntaMj, its smsoss gran asd 
flu noble dignity of tto poiaa Sea Somu- 
scat 

WIHEBLBIED, omUroat, Atom, a 
Swiss pitaot, who, if lagand bo tnu, brought 
about flu independent of Switseriend Ac- 
cording to flu popnlar story, at flu Batfla of 
Sempaob, when the Swui wan fighting for 
liberty egsuut their Austrian oppressors, 
Wolulned, who was only a poor passant, 
ooncarred flu idea of letdmg ini osuntrymen 
is oloae tnangnlar formation By dabher- 
«Mp seenfcmg tbar lira tiny dram a wedge 
into flu many and Una made a broach wbub 
opened flu way for a sneoessfnl attack and 
T Htay 

WIBBBBA'GO, an nnportaiit Sionas 
tuba, sow sumbeiisg about 8,000, who lira 
m Wueonem and Northeastern Nebraaka 
When flu louts mat flu Wnmebagos, they 
bald a broad tact m Central Wisconsin, near 
Gram Bay and Lata Wmnebago Duywsn 
a tnetabk people, hut many of them died 
fins flu nngae of amallpii^ and them num- 
b ers greatly d nmmahed 

WINNIPEG, Lao, a lake mtnatod m the 
sonfh-caitral part of Manitoba It haa an 
am of 9,409 opure mils, and « a little 
lsgir tins flu atato of Termont Du 
aonflurn half u in flu tom of a narrow arm, 
which extends eodhwud to wiflcm about 
thirty miles of the sty of Winnipeg Ita 
mtm length n 200 nula, its greeted width 
about sixty sol® and rtu greet!.- depth 100 
feet It mams flu Winnipeg; A® Bad 
Bner of too North and flu Asmilunia on 
flu south, and the Se&etehewan on the wait 
Its outlet a by the Nflaon Birar, what, after 
Jowmg through aermsl small lakes, raadua 
jSndson Bay Hu flahanaa an flu moat 
important m Hamtobs, yielding #00,000 
snmifllly 

WINNIPEG, Humaa, flu capital of flu 
pranas, flu eonnty tom of 8alkirk Connty 
and flu third largest city of flu dounmon, u 
■tasted at the eoafhunee of flu Asnnbome 
rad Bod Btran. It u about 06 miles north 
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of tbe United States boundaiy and prac- 
tically midway between Montreal and Van- 
(graver. Its geographio position is unique, 
it lies m a great plain, midway between Lake 
Winnip eg and the international boundary, 
and is thus like a spoilt through which all 
the trade between eastern and western Can- 
ada most flow It is entered by two great 
railway eystems, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, and the Canadian National Railway, 
and their repair shops ore among the hugest 



"WlNNrPHQ CITY TTAT.T. 

industries of the city The Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific lines give the aty direct 
communication with Minneapolis and Saint 
Paul and other important commercial centers 
m the United States 

Winnipeg is a great wholesale canter, and 
its manuf actures are increasing m impor- 
tance It has over 400 factories, whose total 
annual output exceeds 875,000,000 The 
wholesale trade in normal tunes averages 
8350,000,000 a year. Over sixty buildings of 
lie agricultural college were completed m 
1920, there ere a number of colleges in- 
cluding the University of Manitoba, S aint 
John's College, Wesley College, Manitoba 
College end Manitoba Medical College The 
aty is well built, with wide, regular streets 
and many beautiful buildings, among which 


ora the mty hall, the poetofUcc, the parlia- 
ment buildings, the courthouse, Carnegie 
Library, the now Port Garry Hotel, Baton’s 
department store, two great railroad stations 
and the Hudson's Bay Company, MaArtbur, 
Sterling Bonk and Ideal buildings. 

Tho site of Winnipeg, in a rich nver val- 
ley, early attracted Bottlers. Tho Hudson’s 
Bay Company in 1812 erected Port Douglas, 
which protected tbo colonists sent out by tho 
Burl of Sclknk; these colonists were the first 
leal settlors in Manitoba Port Qaixy, built 
in 1822 and rebuilt m 1835, was lor yean 
the scat of government in the Rod Hiver 
Valley. In 1873 tlio city of Winnipeg was 
incorporated Its grow th bns been rapid, and 
it has enjoyed great prosperity. 

In 1010 tho most serious stnLe in its his- 
tory occurred. Practically all of the union 
men stopped work, and for several wrecks tho 
situation was grave Tho eity government 
called for citizen solnntccn to net ne police- 
men, and they earned on pnblio nativities 
until tbo stnko was broken In 1870 the 
eity bad 215 inhabitants, by 1001 its popula- 
tion was 42,340, by 1031 it had increased five- 
fold, to 218,785 

WINNIPEQO'BIS, Lake, a ldko in the 
southwestern put of tho Cnnadmn province 
of Manitoba, lying west of Lnko Winnipeg 
and northwest of Lcko Manitoba. It has 
on area of 2,030 square miles, and is 122 
miles long and twenty miles m width at the 
w idest part Small boats eon safely ply the 
lake, bat numerous shallow places prevent 
navigation of Inigo vessels Its waters are 
stocked with whitcBsh and pike, and it is mneh 
in favor with anglers The lake discharges 
into Lake Manitoba through tho Waterhen 
R iver 

WINONA Mira, the county seat of 
Winona County, 103 miles southeast of Saint 
Paul, on the Mississippi River and on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago 
& Northwestern, the Chicago Great Western, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, Saint Paul & Pa- 
cific, and the Green Bay & Western There is 
n combined government and private airport 
It conducts a large trade in gram, lumber 
and live stock. Its industries include saw- 
mills, railroad shops, flour mills, pocking 
plants, and manufactories of patent medicine, 
flax fiber, farm implements, shoes and sandy 

A state normal sdiool m located here, end 
tbe eity baa a seminary for young women, a 
business collage and n public library. Prom. 
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a faffiwla strength of ISO tons to the square 
meh, to the deheate micrometer of the tele- 
scope, employing platinum 'wires ns fine as 
iT.fair 1111 111 diameter Telephone 

and telegraph wires, trolley wires, wire net- 
ting end wire fencing are some of the moot 
common usee A sinister use during the war 
was that made of barbed wire enmeshed into 
an impenetrable network to hinder enemy 
advance The United States army (done nsed 
100,000 mdse of barbed wire in ita campaigns 
in France. American factories sold over 
2,000,000 mdes of this wire to the allied 
nations from 1910 to the date of the armistice 
m Nove mber, 1918. 

WIRE GLASS, window glees made with 
aninside mat of open mesh wire The wire ia 
embedded in the molten glass at a tempera- 
tare sufficiently high to insure adhesion of the 
glass to it The surface of the pane eon 
be finished in eneh style os to adapt the glass 
for different uses It may be nbbed, polished 
or ‘tough rolled.” Wire glass is strong, and 
is need for window panes where ordinary 
glass is apt to be broken It is one of the most 
efficient safeganids against fire, since, if 
broken fay beat, it does not foil Two men 
claim the invention of win gloss, Frank 
Sehuman of Philadelphia and Leon Appert 
of Fran ce 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPH. See Telb- 
o baph, WnatMB 

WIRELESS TELEPHONE See Tsub- 
g goms, Wtasusss 

winK WORMS, wirs'umrar, a name given 
fay fanners to the larvae, or grubs, of several 
species of dick beetles The worms are said 
to live far years, during all which time they 
era destructive to vegetation See Cuag 
Beetle 



American commonwealths in educational and 


political matters, and industrially one of the 
most prosperous. Wisconsin is popularly 
called the Badger State, referring to the 
habits of the lead miners in early dnys, who 
lived in rude dugouta, after the fashion of 
the badger The name Wisconsin is of Indian 
origin, and has been variously interpreted 
to mean rushing river and gnat rods The 
Dower emblem of the state is the violet. 

Location, Area, Population. Wisconsin 
lice north of Illinois and cast of Minnesota 
and Iowa; nearly all of the western boundary 
is formed by the Saint Crorc and the Missis- 
sippi mere. A good portion of tho eastern 
boundary lme lies m Lake Michigan, the 
state adjoins the state of Michigan on the 
northeast, and at the extreme north it follows 
tho shore lino of Lako Superior With s 
maximum length of 320 miles and a width of 
295 miles, the itate is irregularly oblong m 
shape and has an area of 50/160 square miles; 
of this total 810 square miles ore water 
Twenty-four states surpass it in area, and 12 
in population, which in 1030 was 2,938,006, 
with an average density of 332 persons per 
sqnnre mile Wisconsin has about four tames 
as many inhabitants as Rhode Island, the 
most densely populated of our states, hot it 
is almost 50 tames os 'largo os tint smallest 
of commonwealths. 

Peoples and Cities The founders of the 
state came largely from New England and 
New York State. The foreign-bora at one 
time mads up a third of the population, bnt 
them ratio to the total number fans declined 
Germans constitute one-third of the fbragn- 
bom; next m order are Poles, Norwegians, 
Czechoslovakians, Swedes, Russians, Canadi- 
ans and Englishmen About 63 per cent of 
the people live m cities and towns of 2/500 
or more inhabitants There ore 27 cities with 
populations exceeding 10/KN) Milwaukee, 
the largest city, with a population of 578,- 
248, is the twelfth city in the Union in sue 
The next ax cities of the state are as follows: 
Hague, Hsduon, the state capital, Kenosha, 
Oshkosh, La Crosse, and 8heboygon. 

About 45 per cent of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics, and over one-fourth are 
Lutherans. 

Surface and Drainage The surface of 
Wisconsin is generally a great rolling plain 
A law height of lend extends through toe 
state north and south, a little east of toe 
middle lme, and at a point about 30 mdes 
eooto of Lake Superior it meets another de- 
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return extending eut and rat Tb® hipest 
altitudes of tins ndga are about 1,800 feet 
These ndgee form watersheds from which the 
land elopes in all directions There are no 
high mountains m the state, but the men 
flow through wsB-worn Talleys m some lo- 
eehtiee, end along the Mississippi and other 
streams there are blnfEa There u also a very 
conspicuous bluff along Green Bay The 
lowest part of the state borders on Lake 
Michigan, which m slightly less than 600 feet 
shore sea lard 

Wisconsin is dinded into three drainage 
areas The nort h west e rn part of tha state is 
droned into Lake Superior by a few short 
rivers, chief of wlneh are the Montreal and 
the Born Brnle The ana seat of the water- 
shed extending north and south is drained 
mto lake Michigan, and with the exception 
of the Fox, all of the river s m this region 
are abort Some of the mort important ere 
the Menommee, forming a large part of tha 
boundary between Wisconsin and the north- 
ern peninsula of Michigan, the Peshtigo and 
the Oconto 

Nearly three-fourtbs of the state is drained 
into the Mississippi Hirer, The etnef tributa- 
ries are tha Saint Croix, forming a part of 
the western boundary, tha Chippewa, the 
Black, and the Wisconsin, which flows 
thnmgh die central part of the state and is 
the largest near wholly within its boundaries 
Eaeh off these nvem has immerane tributaries, 
but none of them is navigable for large hosts 
Thnmgh a part of Its course the Wisconsin 
has cut its way through sandstone bluffs, 
forming the Delia (or Dalles, which ses), 
noted for their beautiful scenery In the 
southeastern, north-central and northern 
parts of the state an numerous lakes which 
are the favorite resorts for summer residents 
and also for hunters and fishermen The larg- 
est of then a Lake Wmnebego, almost direct- 
ly south of Green Boy Lakes Geneva and 
Mendota an noted for their beanbfnl land- 
scape setting The former is a popular enm- 
mer resort; on the letter is the city of Madi- 
son, sent of tha state university 

®mate. The wmtere are long and seven, 
hot of uniform temperature, with many dry, 
dear days, tha summers an short end hot 
But die cold of winter and the heat of sum- 
mer m the eastern section an tempered by 
the waters of TsA» Michigan In northern 
Wisconsin, enow usually falls early m the 
wmter and coven the ground until lata m the 


spring, in die south there n often little enow. 
The average rainfall a 30 inches 

Mineral Resources Though the state de- 
rives much greater income from agnoultun 
than from mining operations, it has valuable 
deposits of zme, budding stone, iron ore and 
days The total annul mineral output is 
valued at about $18,000,000. The most im- 
portant building atones are granite, hmestone 
and sandstone, with an annual value of over 
$5,000,000 Iron, zme and. lead are impor- 
tant products Iran ore is found in (he val- 
lej of the Menommee River end along the 
Penokee range in the northern part iff (he 
state The deposits are a continuation iff 
those in Michigan and Minnesota, and tha 
ores are eunilar m quality. In quantity of 
output, however, Wisconsin » for behind 
Michigan and Minnesota The products of 
each year often are reined at about $3,000,- 
000 Clay suitable for making brick and 
tiling li widely distributed, and the maanfao- 
ture of aream-eolored bnck is one of the most 
important mchutnee of the state Other prod- 
ucts of value include natural cement, graphite 
and mineral waters 

Agriculture OngmaBy a large part of 
the state was oovered with forests, in the 
north the principal timber was pme Regions 
between the forests consist of marsh or land 
novated with boulders Hence this part of 
tha state is not suited to general agriculture, 
hut it is well adapted to dairying, this in- 
dustry has been extensively dm eloped The 
middle and southern portions of the state 
consist of fertile prams lands They are 
supplied with an abundance of moisture, and 
tha temperature is suitable for growing all 
dope produced m a medium or eooi temper- 
ate clim ate 

Oats and cam are foe most important 
gram crops, the annul harvest of oats at 
tunes exceeds 100,000,000 bushel*. About 
4,000,000 tons of hay are produced each year 
Barley and rye are raised m large quantities, 
buckwheat is another important product In 
foe central region of the eonSum group of 
counties is a fertile tobaeeo belt by menu of 
which Wisconsin holds seventh piece among 
the states m the amount of tobacco raised 
Sugar beets, potatoes, beans, pea, applet and 
small fruits are other flourishing products 
The state is one of the few regions m Amer- 
ica producing cranberries on a commercial 
scale, K u one iff foe first five states m the 
production of peas and beans 
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Dairying is one of the moat profitable lines 
at agriculture, and Wisconsin produces more 
cheese titan any other state Minnesota alone 
exceeds it m the ontpnt of creamery batter. 
Caws end heaters nnmber more than 2,000,- 
000, to them mnat be added 1,000,000 other 
cattle 

Manufactures Wuconam ranks tenth 
among the states m manufactures In 1880, 
when wheat was stall a leading crop, flour 
and gnat-mill products were first among her 
manufactures Subsequently lumber end tim- 
ber stood at the head at the fast, still late 
butter, cheese and oondensed imllr stood first 

There is a greet dtreisity of mnnnfaetnres , 
among these motor vehicles stand first with 
a yearly value of about $219,000/100, while 
motor vehicle bodies and parte and rubber 
toes and tnbee are worth an additional $136,- 
000,000 Better, cheese and condoned wnlh 
are worth $203,000,000 Other industries ore 
foundry and machine shop products, paper 
and wood palp, engines, turbines, wholesale 
meat packing, boob and shoes, knit goods, 
eleotrunal machinery and aluminum Mil- 
waukee holds a leading position m brewing 

Transportation and Commerce The west- 
ern part of the stab has an outlet through 
the Saint Croix and the Mississippi rivers, 
the northwestern Bection sends freight through 
Lake Superior, while the eastern portion, 
bordering in its entire length upon Luke 
Michi ga n , has co mmuni cation with the Great 
Lakes through Heame, Milwaukee, Bheboy- 
gan, Manitowoc, Sturgeon Bay and other 
pomta. 

Wisconsin mamtaina about 7,300 miles of 
Btem railways The leading railroads are 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, Bunt Paul & Pa- 
cific, the Chicago & North Western, and the 
Minneapolis, Bunt Paul & Sanlt Ste Mane, 
commonly called the “Boo " Thia hne be- 
came a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific 
and many y earn ago absorbed the old Wiscon- 
sin Central and thus gained connection with 
Chicago Die Green Bay & Western is the 
longest hne extending wholly withm the 
state Several railroads developed to a great 
extent in other state have only a email mile- 
age m Wisconsin; trash ere the Chicago, Bur- 
hngton & Quincy, the Illinois Central and 
the Northern Pacific Poor strong bns com- 
panies have absorbed much of the truffle 
formerly carried by the intenrban eleetnc 
lines. Three interstate air lines serve Wis- 
consin 


The commerce of the state is extensive. 
Iron, dairy products, live stock, lumber and 
ib manufactured products, flour and grist- 
mill products, potatoes and other vegetables 
are exported in large quantities The im- 
ports consist of manufactured goods and ma- 
chinery 

Government The legislature consists of 
a senate and a house of representatives, the 
senate having thirty-three members, and the 
house, 100 The members of the assembly 
are elected for two years; of the senate for 
four j ears The sessions are biennial and are 
unlimited as to time The executive depart- 
ment consists of a governor, b lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, a secretary of state, a treasurer and 
an attorney-general, each elected for two 
yean, and the superintendent of public in- 
struction, chosen at a spring election for a 
four-year term In the judicial system there 
are the supreme court of seven judges elected 
for ten yean, and the circuit courts in the 
several judicial curcmts established by tbeleg- 
mlnture, each circuit having one judge elected 
by the people. 

Much of tho work of government in Wis- 
consin is done by departments cither estab- 
lished or pat into present form within the 
twentieth century Each of these greater de- 
partments is bended by a group of three per- 
sons, usually called commissioners They 
ere appointed by the gmemor, subject to 
confirmation by the senate, for six years, 
terms are arranged to overlap so that com- 
missions may never leek experienced mem- 
bers 

The list of these commissions is as follows- 
pnbba service, highway, industrial, commis- 
sions; hoard of control for state institutions; 
tax end hanking commissions; and the de- 
pertinent of agriculture. 

Education Wisconsin has a system of 
public education extending from the kinder- 
garten through the graduate end piofession- 
el schools of the state university The ele- 
mentary and secondary schools care for more 
than 800,000 pupils end cost about $22fi00 r 
000 annually, and the total yearly expendi- 
ture of the etate and ib subdivisions for all 
types of education is about $70,000,000 The 
University of Wisconsin at Madison is at the 
head of the system, and is directly affiliated 
with the high schools throughout the state. 
There ere nine institutions which began work 
as normal schools, but they are now called 
state teachers’ colleges, and grant bachelors’ 
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degrees to graduates of their four-year 
courses They are located et Milwaukee, Osh- 
kosh, Plattaville, Hirer Telia, Stevens Pomt, 
Superior, Whitewater, La Croeee and Nan 
Claire, them aggregate enrollment it not fez 
from 7,000. The state alto eapporta Stout 
Institute et Menomonee m Suns County, a 
naboaalty known taming school for teachers 
of home economics, manual txamipg and other 
vocational subjects Wisconsin has a unique 
system of county taming echools to prepare 
teachers for the rural schools It has also 
hern a gnat leader in vocational education 
In connection with its educational depart- 
ment, Wisconsin maintains an gradient sys- 
tem of school libraries, which are ao managed 
as to bring a large list of the best boob with- 
in reach of every inhabitant of the state, at 
practically no expense Die traveling li- 
braries have no oomuehon with too educa- 
tional department, being promoted by too 
state library commission The library of too 
historical society at Madison is also one of 
great value Another agency for extending 
popular education is the exceHent grtenaon 
system of toe state university (see Wmotw- 
hs, Urnmenr or). 

Important institutiona of higher learning 
not under the control of toe state include 
Beloit College at Beloit, Lawrence College et 
Appleton, Eipon College at Sipou, Milton 
College ait Milton, Carroll College at Wau- 
kesha and Milwaukee-Downer CoQega at Mil- 
weukae Of somewhat later foundation are 
Marquette University end Mount Mary Col- 
lege (for women), both of them Homan 
Gafhobo institutions located to Milwaukee 
Other toebtutasss The school for the 
htaid is at Janesville, the mabtotum for toe 
deaf end dumb is at Detain, there axe 
sehoola fur toe feeble-minded end epileptic 
et Chippewa Tells and at Umon Grove ss 
Bosnia County, toe date pubhc school for 
dependent ehddren a situated et Sparta 
pare are hospitals for toe means et Men- 
dofaand Winnebago and a hospital for toe 
enmmal mesne at Waupun, toe incurable 
maane are cared for m county mstatubans 
whuii receive state aid A state tuberculosis 
““donum was established at Wiki to ISOS 
and liter it was supplemented by a camp 
tor male eonvaleseenta at Lake Tomahawk 
to Oneida County There ere else nearly 
™*ty rtateaided county tuberculosis sard- 
tone 

There is a state soldiers’ heme at Waupaca 



made out of the Northwest Territory. 
Thera still remained as much of Mums- 
eota as lay east of toe Mississippi 
Brver, so tost altogether the Northwest 
Territory became five and a half states 
Wisconsin's climate us w«t«i Vy 
much sunshine and high temperature 
to summer and by dear sky with low 
temperature xn winter, toe climate is 
tempered to a touted degree by toe 
large bodies of water east end north 
Many of too wild wnmai, have been 
lolled off, but deer are stall plentiful 
m the northern part of toe state, and 
wolves, black bears and foxes are oc- 
oanonalty scan, wnterfowi of all buds 
are abundant and fishing ib both a great 
sport and an i m port a nt busmen 
In Grant County there is a huge 
mound shaped like an elephant, with 
a trank thirty-two feet long This is 
a reho of the Mbaud Builders of pre- 
hatonc fames 

Wisconsin’s many lakes, waterfalls 
,end rapids era the result of gteoal 
actum 

School attendance is compulsory far 
eB children between toe eggs of 8 and 
14 m tubes for toe entire school year, 
and in towns end villages for mz 
moths Pubhc schools era open to 
pupils aged 6 to 21 
The highest pomt m (ho state, Bib 
J HiH, 11 in Marathon Comity It has 
an altitude of L940 feet 

Questions on Wisconsin 
Describe briefly toe surface and 
drainage of Wisconsin 
Name five important agricultural 
products and four minerals 
What can yon say about toe impor- 
tance of dairying to Wisconsin T 
What is the most important manu- 
facturing industry? 

Name five other- manufacturing in- 

• Name five important agricultural 
institutions 

Explain, at fully as you can, Mihvsu- 
bee’s importance to commerce and 
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sad a national soldiers’ bone at Milwaukee 
Tbc penal and lefoimatoiy institutions con- 
sist of a state prison at Wnnpun, a state re- 
formatory near Green Bay, an industrial 
school for boss at Waukesha, a bouse of cor- 
rection and industrial school for girls at Mil- 
waukee, and an mdnsfnal hone for women 
in Fond du Lao County 

History. Probably the first white man to 
enter the territory of Wisconsin was Jeon 
Nicolct, who wns dispatched in 1031 by 
Champlain and who reached the shores of 
Green Bay Other traders and missionaries 
followed, including Radisson and Grostnllion, 
Father Alloncz and Marquette and Joliet 
Meantime, scicrnl missions lmd been estab- 
lished, one at La Pomte on Lake Superior in 
1665 and one nt the site of Do Peru in 1069 
By the Treaty of Pans, in 1763, tbc territory, 
with all the northwest was transferred to 
Great Britain and, after the Bciolntion, to 
the United States, where it formed n part of 
the Northwest Territory Hbweicr, the 
French and Indians in the region etill re- 
mained hostile to the United States end 
fought against it dnnng the War of 1813 
The discovery of lead mines eventually 
brought on a rapid influx into the territory, 
and after the defeat of Black Hank there 
was a large agricultural immigration 

Wisconsin was successfully joined to 
Indiana and Michigan, it was erected into a 
separate territory in 1838 Li 1847, the popu- 
lation of the state having been vastly in- 
creased, a constitution was adopted, and Wis- 
consin was admitted to the Union m tho 
following year For a tune the chief incident 
in the political history of the state was the 
scandal arising from the promiscuous grant- 
ing and sale of public lands to railroads One 
of the first movements leading to the organ- 
ization of the Republican party was a con- 
vention at Ripoa, Wis, m 1854 The Btnte 
was consistently opposed to slavery, and its 
supreme court declared that the Fugitive 
Slave Law was unconstitutional m the state 
During the Civil War, Wisconsin furnished 
more than her quota of troops Since that 
period the state has been almost consistently 
Republican m polities However, after 1901, 
when tte elder La Pollette became governor, 
the Republican party was divided into two 
factions, file Progressive and the Stalwarts; 
they have alternated m the political control 
of the state 

Since 1900, Wisconsin has passed many 


progressive laws, including workmen’s com- 
pensation, mothers’ pension and child labor 
measures and n law regulating campaign 
contributions. In 1013 there was enneted a 
law requiring a physical examination for all 
men who applied for marriage licenses This 
was subsequently upheld by the state supreme 
court Wisconsin was tho first state to enact 
a plan for unemployment insurance 


nrtatrd Articles Consult the toUowlnit 
titles for additional Information 
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WISCONSIN, University of, one of the 
largest and most progressive of the American 
stnto universities, instruction began at Madi- 
son in 1819 

The nmicrmty stands at the head of the 
educational system of the atate and gives 
free tuition to students, who are residents 
in Wisconsin, in nil departments except in 
the librnrv school and the Wisconsin High 
School Through nn admirably equipped and 
organized extension department thousands of 
persons unable to attend regular university 
sessions lira given exceptional advantages 
The university maintains three colleges— let- 
ters and science, engineering, agriculture, six 
schools — law, medicine, nursing, education, li- 
brary, graduate, two divisions— physical edu- 
cation and university extension 

Tho librnrv building is one of the finest in 
tho United States, it contains over 453,000 
volumes Adjacent is the library of the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society with 371,000 
Tolnmes and the library of the Academy of 
Sciences, Arts and Letters with 6/100 volumes 

During the regular session there ore about 
8,000 students in residence, the faculty num- 
bers nearly 1,800 The report of the Amer- 
ican Connell of Education prepared by 2/100 
educational experts placed the university seo- 
ond in tbs nation ns qualified to give grad- 
uate instruction, that is, m 31 out of the spe- 
cified 35 i mport an t fiel ds of knowledge 

WISCONSIN RIVER, the principal mer 
of the state whose name it bean It rises 
near the boundary between Michigan and 
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Wisconsin, flows so u thwa r d to Portage City, 
thence m a wrathwart direction, emtanng the 
Mississippi River four wnlwi south of Frame 
do Chian Its length is about 800 miles, and 
it is navigable for steamboats to Portage 
City, about 200 miles. Here a canal oonnects 
it with the Fox River Its passage through 
some deep gorges forms the celebrated Dalles, 
near Kilboum City 

WISTA'RIA, a ehmhing shrub of the pea 
family, native to China and North America. 
Several varieties have been introduced into 
England. When m flower they are among the 
moet ornamental of garden plants. The flow- 
ers, shaped like pea-blossoms, are of various 
tints ■"d shades of lavender, end hang in 
dosterawhieh sometimes are several feet long. 
The Chmeee and American species an much 
need in the United States for garden orna- 
ment 

WlffTER, Owmr (I860- ), an American 

novelist and story-writer, bom m Philadel- 
phia and educated at Harvard He was ad- 
mitted to the bar, but after two year* gave 
up law work for literature and won wide 
notice through his stones of Western life 
Of these The Virginian has bean moet popu- 
lar Wister has written biographies of 
(Trout, Oliver Wendell Holmes, FrarMm, 
and Theodore Soot emit Among Ins later 
hooks are Lady Baltimore, The Simple Spefl- 
w g Bee, The Seven Ages of Washington, 
Members of ihe Family, The Pentecost of 
Calamity, The Anaent Grudge, neighbors 
H encefo rth, and Woteh Four Thirst 

WITOH'CRAPT At all tones m the 
wodd’B history teem has existed a belief that 
some persona, in leagno with powers of 
flarknnra , had powers to east "speUs" or nir 
flirt injury at a distance by supernormal 
means Tins belief became general m the 
fifteenth, serteenth and sevanteenth centimes, 
and m England and Amsnea the use of the 
sapposad power to harm through cooperation 
of a daman was (tailed vntehcraft, manning 
craft or practice of a witch 

Women were most often accused of witch- 
craft, though man and even children were 
suspected Lews w ere passed to deal with 
them and persecutions ware numerous It 
is estimated that in England, Germany, 
France, Spain and Italy 100,000 innocent 
persons perished under the charge of witch- 
craft between the middle of the fifteenth and 
the middle of the slxteento century Various 
tests were applied to asoartam whether or 


not the person was a witch, such as pricking 
tits body of the victim all over, to find the 
insensitive spots protected by the deni, and 
throwing witahee into deep water, under the 
presumption that they would float if pos- 
firmed. 

The witchcraft frensy broke out among 
the Puritans of New England m 1688 Hi 
Salem, Hass, Cotton Hither, a clergyman 
of wide influence and great power as a pulpit 
orator, wrote a work entitled Memorable 
Providences Relating to Witchcraft and Pos- 
sessions and another entitled Wonders of the 
Invisible World By the distribution of he 
writings and his utteranoaB in the pulpit, he 
suseeeded in artmang the superstition to the 
highest prtoh, at a tame when it was begin- 
ning to abate m Europe. 

Many of the teaching men of the pronnee 
ware influenced by hie writings and sermons, 
and, as elergmen m those days constituted 
a put of the magisterial authority, he suc- 
ceeded in procuring the execution of nine- 
teen persons The good sense of the Pun- 
tans at hat revolted against these atrocities, 
and a reaction set m. Saumel Paras, a 
clergyman, who was one of the chief perse- 
cutors, made a confession; others also re- 
lented, and than wore no more persesnfaons 
for witchcraft m the American colonies. In 
England the list tnal for witchcraft was in 
1 722, a nd it resulted in aogmttsl. 

WITCH HA'EKL, a North American 
shrub which is of economic importance as the 
source of a healing lotion obtained by dis- 
tilling the leaves in alcohol The plant has 
branches of a vary peculiar appearance, for 
they twist and curve in all dmotaons In 
olden times the witeh basal was behaved to 
have supernatural power, and the forked 
twigs were used as divining rods The plant 
does not bloom until late in the fall, and the 
fruits npen toe following year The yel- 
low Anwar* grow in ehowy dusters. A email, 
w oody cap sule endoaea the seeds. 

WTTENAGBMOT, tort e nab ge mat i, in 
En glish history, the name gram to the old 
Anglo-Saxon assembly, whioh oonsiited of 
the king, the ealdormeu, the higher arise- 
lastaee and toe thanes This body had pow- 
er to alert the tong; when a soeeessnm was in 
dispute, or to depose a king if it saw fit, to 
make treaties, to eolleat revenue and to enact 
laws Under a weak hug it was able to ex- 
ercise all of these functions, hot a strong 
hng might easily males moet of tham manly 
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however, wolves are cowardly and stealthy. 
They an stall plentiful in many parts of 
Europe and North America They probably 
ceased to east m England about the end of 
the fifteenth century. The small prstne 
wolf at coyote, a member of the wolf family, 
living on the western plains of the United 
States, is a burrowing annual 
WOLFE, Jjmss (1727-1759), a British 
general, whose victory in the Battle of Que- 
bec, September IS, 1769, won Canada for 


Great Britain Wolfe was bom at Wester- 
barn, Kent, England He entered the army 
early and served m Scotland and in Flan- 
ders When it was decided, in 1758, to sand 
an expedition to Cape Breton, Wolfe was ap- 
pointed by Pitt bngadier-gmieraL He ad- 
vised an attack on Quebec and was selected 
to lead the enterprise, in which capacity he 
showed wonderful conrage and genius After 
having been driven back from the fortress, 
he led his man, by night, up a steep, narrow 
path, to the Heights of Abraham, above 
the mty, and ben be met the French under 
Montcalm While leading a charge, be had 
one of bis wrists shattered by a shot, but ha 
did not stop Another shot struck him, and 
he still advanced, but a third lodged in bis 
breast and proved fatal His last words, 
when he was told that the French ware re- 
treating, were, “Now God be praised, I die 
m peace” A monument on the battlefield 
been a simple nuenptnm in honor of the 
conqueror Since 1773 another mannment has 
graced Westminster Abbey in London, and 
one is in Governor’s Garden, Quebec 
WOLF FISH; a savage nab, that bis a 
mouth armed with sharp, rtnmg teeth. When 
captured, the fish is said to late tbs nets and 
even to attack the fishermen. Around the 
eoaste of Great Britain it attains a length 
of six or seven feet, but in more southern 
sees it grows to a still larger sue In Ice- 
land the natives eat the flesh and make the 
tough Am into a sort of leather suitable for 
purses* bookcovers and the like 


WOLSELEY, mobtty, Gsehst Joseph, 
Sir, Viscount (1833-1913), a British general, 
bom m Breland. He entered the army as 
enogn m 1852, took part m the second Bur- 
mass War, where he was severely wounded, 
end served with distinction m the Crimean 
War He engaged m the siege and capture 
of Lucknow during the Sepoy Rebellion, and 
was in command m I860 m toe Chinese War 
In the following year ha was dispatched to 
Canada, and in 1870 he earned the Bed 


River expedition to a successful issue. 
Three yean afterward he was appointed to 
the command of an expedition to punish toe 
kmg of Ashanti, and after a brief campaign 
be entered Kumaam and subdued toe king 
He was pubkoly honored and given a grant 
by toe government of $125,000 

He was placed in command in Egypt, in 
1882, where his forces snocessfnlly stormed 
the lines of Tel-el-Kebir and captured Arab 
Pasha. For torn he received toe thanks of 
Pa rl ia me nt, was created a baron and was 
promoted to the rank of general In 1882 
he was sent to Egypt to resene General Gor- 
don at Khartum, but arrived two days after 
Gordon had been Mind and Khartum bad 
fallen On his return to England ha was 
created a viscount In 1890 he was made 
commander of toe troops in Ireland, and in 
1805 he was raised to toe supreme command 
of toe British army. 

W0L8EY, woofty, Thoilib, Cardinal 
(14767-1530), an English statesman, for 
many yean toe most powerful man in Eng- 
land, below toe kmg He was bom at Ips- 
wich, toe eon of a butcher, and waa educated 
at Magdalen College, Oxford, where be took 
bis deg ree as a scholar of distinction When 
Homy VJLU became king, toe advancement 
of Wolscy was rapid Successively he was 
appointed canon of Windsor, dean of York, 
bishop of Tjwwilii, archbishop of York, lord 
chancellor of the kingdom, mrdmsl and 
Pope’s legate 

Hu power and his ravamus were equaled 
only by those of toe Crown. Part of bn 
mrnien e n revenues be expended m display, 
and part for toe advancement of l earning 
He endowed the College of Christ’s Church, 
Oxford, founded several lectures and bmlt 
toe palace at Hampton Court, which he 
presented to toe kmg TT« preferment by 
toe kmg was largely the result of a remark- 
able senes of diplomatic victories, in whioh 
Wolscy bad been toe means of enabling 
Henry to bold the balance between Francis 
I and Emperor Charles V 

In bis ambitious career toe cardinal bad 
made many enemies, who were held m check 
ao long as be retained toe favor of bis royal 
master This favor Wolsey lost when be 
foiled to obtain from Pope Clement a decision 
granting the king's divorce from Catharine 
of Aragon Tha ammee of toe pre- 
late now succeeded in banishing Mm from 
court and stripping Mm of his dignities. 
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Full;, after a barf respite, fang vheh 
ha vaa restored to ran rf fa offices rad tad 
rstomed to in see of Torf^ he to arrested 
os a charge ofbgh treason. Onhuvnyto 
Ixmdan, a > pnsooer, la dud at Leteater 
Alb? 

TOLVlallJJ, o»! cur mu', SeeBwj- 

WOMAFS OHBHHAS TBHPEB- 
AlfOE UBIOW, Ths Jfinojis, a voman’s 
oigamsatam, banded m Cleveland, Ohio, a 
1874, for toe purpae of unifying the vork 
of varan a temperance and Kraal rebus 
It now ha state, district, cons? and local 
societies a every state and territory, and it 
eoatams a membership of over 300,000 It 
is tbs hugest organisation (Oadasva? of 
varan that Isa over lean effected and has 
over br? distinct hnes of work, enel ander 
bo asnsgeaient of national, state, dataat, 
conn? and local s np a nnto ndanto The so- 
ciety has ben nufromental a osenmig m 
near? every slate the aaetaent of lass re- 
galing the public schools togneratnetion 
a the effects of stnnolanfs end nsnobes os 
be tames system, through baa nrfaanse 
many lavs fa be better protection of gads 
andvonientavaalDbeaipassed l aiidiMns- 
fatal tames for gnb end houses of refige for 
fallen women lava ben pie 

official oigtn a the Union dipnoi, pub- 
Ubed st Chicago Headquarters of bo 
society an et Evanston, HI, m "Bast Cot- 
tage,” bo former bora of Miss Trances E 
Willard 

The World’s Christian Temperance Union 
vaa formed m 1383, faugh bo mfnaiee 
of Mm Willard It nov has local orguni- 
satuns m moat Chratian eooniries The 
badge of members sveryvhee a the vinto 
ribbon 

WOMAN'S mm MBPS, spatoohe 
orgamahon founded m Denver, Colo, ra 
1883, by a group of woman desnoiB of net- 
mg m cooperation mb the 8 A B The 
epenfc objects of be society may be stated 
si follows. 

To aid ul assist On 9 1 E. and per- 
Pstasts ths aamoiT of their heroic dead, to 
dad home tor be Oatos Veterans, their 
vteovs and ornhana, and to smnlsta ths daada 
°* OUT arar norm, to maintain tras alls Si- 
scos to ths United Statsa of Jtmsrtca, to 
booleata teasoni ot palrlotlsm and leva ot 
counter among enr nhlldnn nnd In the eera- 
nmnltlss In vrbloSa va Uvo, to anoonraaa bo 
aorsad at udranal liberty and aonal rlshts 
to an 


Though few members of the 8 A B - 
vive,beBehrfCoipemnintnnisitsingaiisu- 
hon m most northern states, 

WOHAB 9U77EA8B, tbs ngbt of vro- 
men to vote on an eqnahty mb men The 
agitation to give voman a pohtual atatos 
equal to bat of men is merely one plan of 
the greet moveenent to recognise woman to 
every posable vny-legaSy, aoeiaHy, mM- 
leetnally, morally, pohtaady-ba equal of 
man In be fold of tasmesa tius agrtatom 
for a fur and equal opportnni? for worn® 
tad made more progress ban m any other 
laid, np to 1920, whin bey van made vot- 
era. In nearly all departments of dolled la- 
bor, in dmcal postua, m be profsgaona, 
vomsa are effitaent and anooeaahl vorhan 
Urn movement to moan voman antnge to 
datmetly a product of be mneteanb eon- 
tary, albonp many enthoia and statesnan 
amoa Plato have dacamed be poshoa of 
voman and tan nrgad equal nghto One 
of the first Amsnean.mffirsgstfes vaa Abigail 
Adam* be mb of John Adame, be vented 
be Conshtotam to recognise voman a 
voters 

In needy ell endued countries vomen 
(Utllff ]ttV8 mm warn still fighting for suf- 
frage and m moat of tha eoontnaa liberated 
from antooacy during or at be dose of toa 
Wield War the worn® vnra immediately 
given pohtual rights vhto nav govarnmeota 
vera set np Bra, vomen vota m Csesho- 
Blovnku, Wand, flanmmy, Autos, Hun- 
gory, Poland and B»i baUbadm- 
ahmt of tha Umtod Kingdom vmnen votedbr 
Fartamsntary candidates for toe first tuna 
Drambar, 1318 Hew Zeeland, Australia 
and South Afhea are equal-suffrage nations, 
and m Canada worn® enjoy pnvmeid suf- 
frage in all toe provmeai mept Quebec 
Tsrnama, Denmarlq UqIIsbA, Jodanfl, Boas 
vayindBvedm haw also ccfmwhised thou 
vommeduas, 

St be United States. In the Umtod 
Btetes the moment br voman snffirage 
rosily dates from 1888, vhen the first wo- 
man nffirsge convention vaa held, m Seoooa 
FaltoBT Among its loaders vara Khia- 
bob Cady Stanton and loorda Mott In 
1869, through be efforts of lbs Stanton 
and Susan B Anthony, bo Beimel Wo- 
man’s Saffinga Aseosatun v» formed In 
1890 to organisation united mb one 
founded bo sum year by Hsmy Ward 
Heather, and bo nano Hrfmaal American 
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Woman’s Suffrage Association was adopted. 
The organization in cooperation with nu- 
merous state societies worked tirelessly for the 
extension of women’s political rights, and in 



The map snows the status of woman suf- 
frage on August l, 1920 The whits areas wars 
full-snffrage states, slanting lines Indicated 
Presidential saunas, squares, primary suf- 
frage, black, no suffrage A Constitutional 
amandment to grant suffrage to Ml women of 


the^nnlted Btmtea gassed the 


sente fives on May si, 1119, 
It was ratified in 1910 


the 


■use of Rspra- 
lanate, Jana 4 


1819 a woman suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution passed both Houses of Congress 
It was Boat to the states for ratification, end 
m August, 1820, this was accomplished By 
referring to the map the reader may ace the 
progre ss of the movanent 

WOMBAT, a burrowing mammal belong- 
ing to tbs same order as the kangaroo, hew- 
ing the characteristic pouch for carrying the 
young (sea Mibsohiia). Wombats an 
found only m Australis and Tasmania They 
look somewhat hka small bears, are two to 
three feet in length and bars a coat of long, 
ooarsB for, yellowish-black or grayish-brown 
in color The bead is broad and Set, the 
eyas and saza are small, and the tail is short. 
The areaturea feed on leaves, root* and vege- 
tables, coming out of their burrows at night 
in search of food. Their flash tastes some- 
what like pork; the fur is used in making 
rugs a nd ma ts. 

WOMEN'S CLUBS. With the in crease 
in foeUrhea for the education of women and 
with their growing share in public hfe, came 
the fadin g of the necessity for cooperation 
along lines in which they wen interested 
The first societies of women were religious, 
charitable and social organizations As 
educational adv an tages were extended to 
woman, study dubs sprang up among them, 
and from these hsvs developed the highly 
efficient women’s organizations of to-day. 


At present there east in the United States 
a great nnmber of clubs for women A great 
many iff these clubs are departmental, that 
is, are divided into groups interested respec- 
tively m literature, household economics, 
municipal improvements, polities, and so on, 
each group cooperating with the others end 


the interests and activities often overlapping. 
Others are devoted exclusively to polities, art, 
travel, domestic science, or are made up of 
members of some profession. 

Within recent years women’s clubs have 
brought about many reforms in school ad- 
ministration and municipal management. 
They have tamed their attention systematic- 
ally to promoting child welfare, improving 
the condition of working women and awaken- 
ing the public oonemenee generally to a real- 
ization of tba need of reform. In many cities 
owing to their influence, vacant property bee 
been converted into playgrounds or into 
kitchen gardens for the poor. Prisons, asy- 
lums, charitable organizations, dance hells 
and nummereblo other instatntions have felt 
their influence, 

In 18B8 on invitation wns issued ky a 
prominent club in How York to different 
eluba throughout the United States to a gen- 
eral mooting In tho following year the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs was 
formed, the membership consisting origi- 
nally of sixty-three dubs. At present foe 
General Federation holds meetings every two 
years in some large city. The total member- 
flhiD is about 2.000 .000 
„ WOOD, Leonard (1660-1027), an Am** 
lean soldier and administrator who was tbs 
originator of military camps for college 
students and citizens’ training camps, snch 
as that at Plattsburg, N Y He was bom at 
Winchester, N. H, 
and edueated at 
Pierce Academy, 

Middleboro, and Har- 
vard University, 
where he was gradu- 
ated in mediome mi 
1884 He joined the ' 
medical staff of the 
army, and in 1886 

was the medical line 

officer in Captain MiONAiUD wood 
( afterwards Major-General) Lawton’s cam* 
paign against tin Apaehe Indians In 1903 
ha received the Congrenuonal Medal of 
Honor fur distinguished services in that earn- 
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psign. Be was appointed awnrtant smrgeon 
of Bib army m 1B88, and in twelve jean row 
to the rank of major-general of vbhmteeis 

At the outbreak of the Spamah-Ameman 
War, General Wood (then Colonel) and 
Theodore Roosevelt organized the Fiat Car- 
airy, known as the “Bough Eiders” Wood 
was drat and Roosevelt second m c omman d 
of the regiment which u famous for its gal- 
lant charge at Ban Joan HilL 

General Wood was appointed governor- 
general of Cuba in 1866 and <wh""»d m 
the position until the United States retired 
from the island in 1608 He dmplayed rare 
taut and administrative ability, especially >n 
improving the sanitary conditions of Santi- 
ago and Havana. Tallow fever, a former 
scourge of the island, has been practically un- 
knovra m Cuba amee Gsnenl Wood’s ad- 
nnmstaban. In 1903 ha waa placed tn 
dunge of a division of the army m the 
Philippines and m the bum yen wee made a 
majargmenl m the regular army Li 1808 
ha waa nude ehuf of the Department of tha 
East, with headquarters at New York In 
MO ha was ipesul ambaamdor to Aigmtma, 
and Cm asms year waa appointed chief of 
Btaff, retaining the pomhon rmtil 1614, when 
he returned to tha command of the Depart- 
ment of the East 

While he waa chief of itaf^ General Wood 
mangnrated military training camps for ed- 
hge atndenta and the mtaxens’ framing camps, 
whmh later were important agencies in team- 
ing officers for the anny. He has always 
bon a etrong advocate of military prepared- 
ness When the United Staten entered the 
World War, General Wood wee transferred 
to the Department at the Booth, withliead- 
qnarters at Charleston, S 0 Is April, 1618, 
he mi eaeigned to tile eomnund of the 88th 
Dromon at Camp Emutan, Kansas. The 
Washmgton administration did not permit 
him to taka a command m Franee. From 
Camp Tmuton ha waa transferred to the 
Cental Department, with headquarters at 
Chicago, m 1919 In 1920 he Bought the 
Republican Presidential nommabon, and m 
1921 was appointed governor- g eneral of the 
Philippine Islands by Presi dent Har d ing 

WOOD AI/OOHOL, or METHYLATED 
ALCOHOL, a liquid having the appearance 
and many of file properties of pare alcohol 
It is obtained from the de str uct i v e distilla- 
tion of wood, and is mad as a solvent for 
tenn and varnishes and ae a fuel m the same 


way as ordinary alcohol It mixes with water 
m all propor t io ns . A mixture of seventy- 
five per cent water and twenty-five per cent 
alcohol m an automobile radiator will pre- 
vail fleecing at a temperature of five degrees 
above zero, a mixture of fifty per cent each 
will promt freezing at twenty degrees below 
zero Wood alcohol sbonld never be need 
medicinally, either externally as • h— t 
or internally, u it is very poisonous, pro- 
dnemg ve rtigo, c oma, blindages and death. 
WOODBINE. Bee Hta wauum 
WOOD CARVING, the art of prodnemg 
sailptare m wood Wood earvmg waa prob. 
ahly the earhset form of sculpture. As far 
as known, the Egyptians were the first wood 
carvers. Specimens of their work, made 
more than 4000 B O, are stall m existence, 
and it u quite probehle that Sie Greeks ob- 
tained their first ideas of scripture from the 
wood earring of theee people. The Romans 
also carved many of them early statues from 
wood In the that oantmy at the Chnataan 
era wood carving wee used in the decoration 
of churches, and many pieces stall m exmt- 
ancs show the remarkable doll of the artists 
and workmen of that tame. Tram the early 
eentnnes of the Chnataan Era wood earvmg 
fall into dmae, until about the eleventh eea- 
tury, when it wm agam revived, and need, 
as before, m the deooration of diardiea 
Wood earvmg as praobead to-day is con- 
fined to fits ornamentation of altars, pnlpits 
and ebour stalls far ehnrahee ; to a few articles 
of the most expensive furniture; to the daeo- 
rataon of expensive intenors of dwellings and 
pnbho halls, and to amanunta. Among 
European nations the art is praofaoed with 
the greatest doll m Tyrol, Switzerland, and 
some of the provmoea of Italy and Germany. 
Among file Eastern nations the Perauns are 
r em arka bly skilful m serving wood The 
work u finely executed, but shows a tendency 
to ov ercr owding, which man fits general ef- 
fect Tha Chmese and Japanese also pro- 
dsse wood servings of decided merit 
AH the finest work is done by hand, with 
small ehueh, shaped fur tha purpose Oak, 
mahogany, ebony and many of the softer 
woods an used Baton earvmg, the wood 
sbonld be thorough]? seasoned. The com- 
pleted work is usually finished by rubbing 
down In odL In the United States but ht& 
hand carving Sa done, {bough m eome manual 
taming schools it is now a part at the 
course 
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WOOD'OHUOK, the popular same of as 
animal of the squirrel family, common m the 
United States and Canada She ■woodchuck 
is the Amen can marmot and is often called 
the ground hog It is of a heavy form, from 
fifteen to eighteen inches long) blackish or 
grizzled above and chestnut red Mow It 
feeds on vegetables and is very destructive 
to crops of red clover and alfalfa In the 
water it hibernates in burrows. There is a 
popular superstition that the woodchuck first 
comes out on Candlemas Day (February 2) ; 
if it sees its shadow it returns to sleep, be- 
cause it knows that srz weeks of cold weather 
will follow. 

WOOD'OOOK, a bird belonging to the 
Bame family as the snipe, differing from the 
hitter in >.vmg a more bulky body and 
shorter legs It is widely distributed over 
North America, Europe, Northern Ana and 
Japan It spends the summers in pine 
forests and the winters in southern swamps 
and most woodlands, where worms, snails 
and slugs are plentiful It is active by night 
and quiet during the day The bud u about 
twelve inches long The upper plumage is 
on intermingling of rnddy, yellowish, and 
ash, and la marked with black spots Under- 
neath, it is yellowish red with zigzag mark- 
ings The eyes are large and are set far 
back The bill, nearly half the length of 
the body, is used with great skill in dig- 
ging worms 

WOOD DISTILLATION 1 , eon version of 
the volatile substances in wood to obtain 
charcoal, wood alcohol, acetic amd, acetone, 
creosote, end wood turpentine Coniferous 
as well as deciduous trees lend themselves 
to dist ill ation Wood turpentine is a by- 
product of the former, but the yield of aad 
la leas than with hard woods The still or 
retort into which the liquid is heated, the 
condenser which cools the vapors, and the 
receiver which collects the distillate, consti- 
tute the simplest distillation apparatus. 

WOOD KNOBAViNQ; Baa Ewgratoto, 
subhead Wood Bngravmg. 

WOODEN HOBBS. See Unsous!’, 
Story of ths Wooden Bores. 

WOODMEN OF AMKBIOA, Mqdebw, a 
fraternal and insurance society founded in 
1383 at Lyons, Iowa, and ths following year 
chartered under the laws of Illinois It is 
the largest fraternal benefit organization is 
America, having a membership of more 
a million. The head officer is known as bead 


consul, and the venous geographical divi- 
sions, of which there are more than 14,000, 
are called camps Since its founding the 
order has paid out m death and benefit 
claims more than $500,000,000 One of the 
beneficial features of the society is a large 
and well-equipped tuberculosis sanatorium 
at Woodman, Colo. 

WOODMEN OF THE WOULD, a frater- 
nal and insurance order founded in 1390 it 
Omaha, Nebr. The organization is divided 
geographically into three mam camps, one 
of which is the Sovereign Camp of the 
World, whose executive committee is also the 
governing body of the entire order The 
Woodman’s Circle, an affiliated organization, 
of which Woodmen may become members, is 
controlled by a body called the Supreme 
Forest Woodman pay old-age benefits and 
erect monuments to deceased members By 
levying a special assessment they were able 
to pay benefits in all eases of members 
killed u the World War Bince its founding 
the order has paid out in benefits more than 
$100,000,000 It has more than 13,000 subor- 
dinate camps and a membership of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 

WOODTEUEEB, the name of a large 
group of climbing birds, of which there are 



TnsUL OW-BHXJJHD SAP BOOKS® 
a number of different species They have 
long, straight, angular basks, adapted to 
perforating the bark of trees Thsmtongaes 
are long, sindap and armed with a barbed, 
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of short, curly fibers, and oombtng wool, 
which includes the long fibers The ooaaeat 
of the long fiber wools are known as carpet 
and blanket wools The quahty of wool 
-vanes in the same fleece, that an the shoulders 
and sides being the best and that an the back 
the poorest 

Production The demand for wool has not 
decreased by reason of the introdnotion of 
substitutes The cotton market has to meet 
file competition of rayon products, though 
soma rayon has a cotton base, much of it 
has a wood foundation Though no compet- 
ing textile challenges woolen doth, in the man- 
ufacture of woolen goods there is frequently 
considerable adulteration, “all-wool” fabrics 
incline to be mereasmgly expensive, for not 
always is the supply in keeping with the 
demand 

The principal wool-producing countries 
ore Argentina, Australia, the United States, 
British India, China, Italy, Busma, South 
Afnea, Spam, and New Zealand Canada is 
not a large world factor, for the Dounmon 
has only about 3,500,000 sheep The number 
of sheep m the United States averages some- 
what more than 60/100/900 from year to year, 
and the fleeces secured from them exceeds 
360,000,000 pounds The entire wool pro- 
duction of the woild is about 3/iOO million 
pounds 

Manufacture The following are the shlpf 
processes employed in making woolen doth- 

When the wool is brought to the factory, it 
is carefully sorted, and that having the -we 
grade of fiber is placed together It is then 
thoroughly cleaned by being dusted, scoured 
with soap or lye and hot water, and then 
nosed Aftm this, if colored doth is to be 
made, the wool is dyed It is then dned and 
is ready for the second important step m the 
pieces*, that of preparing it for the loom. 

The dned wool is first run through a ma- 
chine, which removes any burc that may have 
adhered to the fiber It is then nm through 
the picker, which pulls all of the httle tufts 
of wool apart and also mahlm the manu- 
facturer to mix wools of different colors in 
any proportion desired By miTtng white 
brown or blue and black or blue and gray, 
many very pleasing effects are obtained 
After picking, the wool passea through the 
carding machines, of which there are usually 

three Each of these draws out the fiber end 

straightens it and plaoes the wool m the form 
of e loose band, or roll Each successive ma- 


chine straightens the fiber and reduces the 
sise of fins hand, making it each time pro- 
portionately stronger When the wool leaves 
the third oard, it is m the form of a shear, 
an untwisted yarn a little larger than the 
heavy crocheting yam Aa it comes bom 
this machine it is wound upon large spade, 
or bobbins, and is ready for spuming 

The spinning is done on the mule jenny, 
and a large number of threads are spun at a 
fame. The sue of the thread and the hard- 
ness of the twist depend upon the way m 
winch the machine is ganged For a fine 
thread that is hard twisted, a machine which 
revolves vary rapidly and also draws tbs 
thread out rapidly, is necessary The span 
yam is wound upon spools ready for being 
placed in the loom The arrangement for 
this consists of frames upon which these 
spools are placed m such a position that the 
thread unwinds from them directly, to make 
file warp of a width and number of threads 
desired The woven doth is finishe d in the 
style desired, possibly re-dyed, pressed end 
wound into bundles oontammg about fifty 
yards each, m whiah farm it is placed upon 
the market. 

The manufacture of wonted is much hke 
the production of woolens Threads for 
woolen goods are carded, but the fibers an 
left m i xed and matted so that the thread is 
irregular Worsted thread is not only carded 
bat it is combed aa well The fibers lay 
parallel to each other and the thread m reg- 
ular with the short fibers removed The 
thread also presents a brighter appearance, 
a distinct pattern end a smooth weave 

Hie prmeipal styles in worsteds are cash- 
meres, voiles, merinos, erepo-de-ahmes, de- 
lames and materials for coats and trousers 


Articles Consult the following 

titles for additional Information 

Cashmere Goat SSS 

Mber Tweeds 

JTannel Weaving 

Mohair Worsted 


WOOLOOTT, Aiimriwma (1887- ), an 

American 1 author and entas, born in New 
Jersey end educated at Hamilton College and 
Columbia University He spent two yean in 
Franoe as aa enlisted man, and was one of 
the editors of The Stars and Stripes Wool- 
oott wrote several boohs, the most successful 
being While Some Bums Other volumes of 
note are Oomg to Pines and Two Gentlemen 
and a Lady. 






THREE MARKET GRADES OF LAMBS 

Wool buyers do not trust appearances, they handle to discover their qual- 

ities In the illustrations, A and B represent choice lamba, wooled and after shear- 
ing C and D are examples of medium lambs, wooled and shorn E and F exhibit 
the lowest grade, cull lamba, before and after shearing 
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WOONSOCKET, S I, in Providence 
County, 15 milM northwest of Providence, 
on the Blaekstone Hirer, and os the New 
York, New Haven ft Hartford Railroad. 
Thee are several bus and eleetno lines, also 
a landing field and an airport The principal 
manufactures are woolens, worsteds, cotton 
and rayon goods, knit goods, rnbher rolls and 
thread, machinery, automobile accessories, 
awnings, brashes, sheet metal products and 
agars. Important institutions and bmldings 
are Mount St Charles Acadsny, Harris In- 
stitute Library with 55,000 volumes, two 
hospitals and 23 churches, and the national 
home of I/Umon St Jean Baptiste A mag- 
nificent bridge crosses the river There are 
four parks ecnermg 109 acres The city was 
incorpor ate d in IKS, it was formed by the 
consolidation of several factory villages (hut 
the anginal 'Woonsocket was not included) 
Population, 1930, 49,378. 

WORCESTER, woot’ttr, Mass , the seeond 
city in sue in the state, one of the county 
seats of Worcester County, 44 miles west of 
Boston on the New York Central, the Boston 
ft Hams and the New York, New Haven ft 
Hertford railroads It has one landing field 
It is ant of the most important manufactur- 
ing centers m New England and baa the 
largest wire factory m the world 
The aty is noted fear its large samba of 
excellent buildings, duet among which are 
a aty haD, a municipal memorial auditorium, 
a courthouse, a public hbiary, with four 
branch Carnegie libraries, a Federal building, 
file Bancroft Hotel, the art museum, the state 
armory, a state asylmn for the insane and the 
buddings of the women's dub, the A merman 
■Antiquarian Society, fha Worcester Society 
of Antiqmty and the Young Men's and 
Young Women'a Christian associati on s The 
educational institutions include Clark TJm- 
veraty, Clark Crihge, College of tbs Holy 
Gees (Roman Catholic), tte Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, Assumption College 
{French Catholic), the Worcester Academy 
for boys, and a state teachers’ eollege 
There are a number of pleasant summer 
marts in the viemity, mdudmg Lake Qum- 
agamoad and Mount Waehusett 
Worcester was first settled m 1573, but 
was abandoned on die outbreak of King 
Philip’s War, two yean later A second 
attempt m 1634 was also given np because 
uf Indian depredations, and the first perma- 
nent settlement was not made untd 1718 Hi 


1722 Worcester was incorporated as a town, 
and in 1848 was chartered as a aty Won 
cestsr is the birthplace of the historian 
George Bancroft, who was also Secretary of 
the Navy Population, 1930, 195^11. 

WORDEN, Jobs Inman® (1818-1897), 
an Ameinnm naval officer, bom in West- 
diastar County, N. Y. He adored the navy 
in 1896 and became a lieutenant eleven years 
later. In March, 1862, he was in command 
of the Monitor during the famous battle with 
the Mem map, in Hampton Hoads. Hi fide 
engagement Ms eyesight was seriously im- 
paired by explosion of a shdL He was 
able to taka adbseqneut commands, however, 
and served with gdDantay until the dose 
of the war. In 1870 he became head of the 
Awmpftli. Naval Academy and was made 
rear-admiral m 1872 He retired in 1886. 

WORDSWORTH, uunZr'intrrt, Wnzsut 
(1776-1850), an English poet, a leader in 
the Raman tm movement which transformed 


TBngluh poetry early 
in the nineteenth cen- 
tury He was born at 
• -tonth, Cum- 
bedand. While at a 


grammar school at 
HmrUmd, he spent 
mttoh tune m solitary 
rambles, and the love 
of natnn manifest 
at this time grew 
throughout his life 
and was hm most 
neat character- 



william 

WORDSWORTH 


ated from Cambridge in 1701, and later m the 
same year he went to Franca At first be felt 
the most ardent sympathy with fin Revolu- 
tion, hut the excuses which developed out 
of it shocked him greatly, and as tuna went 
m he settled down to a staid conservatism 
Many of his contemporaries, ardent repub- 
licans like Byron and Shelley, condemned 
lnm severely fa the change Shortly after 
big return from France, Wordsworth pub- 
lished his first poems, An Burning Falk and 
Daenptm BUtch a falsa dump « Pida- 
f ribs Tow among fits Alps, which, although 
they were written somewhat after the man- 
ner of Pope, yet contained signs of the new 
poeft peculiar genius. 

In 1796, Wo r dswort h , wfiH Us sister 
Dorothy, settled at Eeeedown fat Dorset, 
where they were visited by Coleridge, who 
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induced them to remove to Alfbzden, in the 
immediate neighborhood of Ins ©vm neex- 
denco at Nether Stowey. Here the two poets 
held daily intercourse, and after a twelve- 
month they published Lyrical Ballade, in lit- 
erary copartnership, This volume contained 
os Coleridge's contribution The Ancient 
Mariner, and as Wor dsw orth’s, among others, 
We ere Seven and Jams on Tintem Abbey 
Although the poems were received with al- 
most complete public indifference, yet Words- 
worth felt that he had found 3ns mission, 
gad n-Pfgr a winter spent in Germany, he 
and bs sister settled at Grasmere, one of the 
most beautiful places m England, where ha 
gave himself np to literary work. Thence- 
forth his life was marked by few incidents 
Those worth noting are his marriage, in 1802, 
with Mary Hutchison ; hu appointment, in 
ISIS, to an inspectorship of stamps, and 
In. removal to By dal Mount; several jour- 
neys into Scotland and to the continent, his 
acceptance of a D. C. L degree, conferred 
upon him in 1899 by the university of Ox- 
ford, and his accession, in 1843, to the lan- 
reateahip, on the death of Southey 
The public and the unties were dow to 
recognize Wordsworth’s ability, refusing 
utterly to accept bis idea that poetry may 
deal with simple and natural subjects, pre- 
sented in ample and natural language. 
Coleridge, Lamb, De Quinoey, Southey, Keats 
and others were always hu admirers, how- 
ever, end his faith in his own mutum was 
too strong to be shaken His great philo- 
sophic poem, which, m hu own phrase, was 
to be the Gothic cathedral of hu labor, re- 
ceived only a fragmentary aooaraplmhmcnt in 
The Brebide, The Excursion and The Beeheee 
Yet enough was achieved in his smaller poems 
.to justify Ids own conception of himself as 
a “dedicated spirit,” and to act him apart 
among the greatest of England’s poets Hu 
intense sympathy with nature and hu firm 
belief in the brotherhood of man find expres- 
sion in all of hu poems; and hu language, 
although always simple, sometimes rues far 
above what he insisted it should be, the un- 
adorned language of prose Among the most 
beautiful of Wordsworth’s poems are the 
Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, Ode 
to Dufy, the Solitary Reaper, To a High- 
land Oiri, I Wandered Lonely ae a Cloud and 
Yarrow Bemeitei Hu sonnets are among 
the finest ever produced by any English poet 
in any age. 


WORK, a general term for effort expended 
toward a given end, bnt it also implies motion 
against a resisting force, that certain nsaKa 
may be obtained. A nun who lifts a weight, 
in labor or m play, performs work; the re- 
sisting force ha encounters is the force of 
gravitation The impulse which sends the 
electee current along a copper wire to light a 
zoom or ran a motor performs work The 
water which in felling wears away solid reek 
performs work just as mrdy as does that 
winch falls over a water-wheel and turns the 
machinecy of a mill. Work is accomplished 
whenever one body transfers its energy to 
another body. _ 

WORKHOUSE, a "name widely Applied to 
inshtntioiu for the maintenance of paupers. 
Hi the United States those establishments 
where vagrants, drunkards and other such 
offenders are detained are sometimes called 
workhouaes, but more properly they are 
called houses of correction. In fin earlier day 
it waa quite usual to supply religious and 
secular instruction to inmates, bnt the re- 
ligions aspect has of lata years been neg- 
lected. However, the inmates are taught to 
labor and aoquna knowledge of trades and 
occupations, and learn habits of daenlmess, 
industry, and order, the work assigned ac- 
cords with capacity and ability. 

WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
LAWS. See Eirpnonni’s Jjusnin. 

WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
an international exposition of arts and in- 
dustries, in commemoration of fho four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus It was built in Jackson 
Park, Chicago, on the shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, and was open from May 1 till Novem- 
ber 1, 1898. IHie construction of the expo- 
sition occupied two years, besides the tfane 
consumed in preparatory work, such as 
study, investigation and advertising. The 
exposition was formally opened May 1, 1893, 
Grover Cleveland, then president of the 
United States, setting the intricate machinery 
in motion by pressing a button connected 
with electrical appliances Hie opening ad- 
dress was listened to by an assemblage esti- 
mated at folly 400,000 people. The exhibi- 
tion comprised over 400 buildings; covering 
fully 200 acres of ground Fifteen of these 
buildings were occupied by special classes of 
exhibits, of individuals, firms, states and na- 
tions, every important nation on the globe 
being represented in some one or more de- 
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be regarded as underlying canees of the war 
Outstanding elements in the situation were 
racial antagonisms and the development of 
ttainnnmUinn. Xq 1871 Germany forced on 
Prance a peace which violated the principle 
of wtiftiwi unity when Alsace-Lorraine was 
forcibly annexed to the empire. The French, 
a proud, high-spotted people, never forgave 
or forgot this humiliation, and the two neigh- 
boring nations were friends only on the 
surface. 

In Austna-Hungary the racial problem 
waa acute. That monarchy wae a loose union 
of many diverse peoples, poeseeaing no bond 
of loyalty or of common interest Among 
these were the Bohemians, or Cteehs, mind- 
ful of them lost independent^ and deter- 
mined to mam tarn their national conscious- 
ness, and the Southern Slavs, in Bosnia, 
Croatia and other sections, with visions of 
flip establishment of an independent Slavic 
state The Pan-Slavic agitation was becom- 
ing mare and more a source of anxiety to 
the Austrian government, and the situation 
was complicated by the known sympathy of 
Btubis, the greatest of the Slav nations, for 
the aspirations of the Slavic people both in 
Austria-Hungary and in the Balkans 

The Balkan states themselves presented a 
baffling problem Here the mixture of races 
was so complicated that an accurate geo- 
graphic arrangement of peoples, in conform- 
ance with the principle of nation «1 unity, was 
a hopeless task. The Balkan ware of 1912- 
1919 had nearly forced Turkey ont of Europe 
and had left Berbia, Montenegro, Rumania 
and Greece with increased territory and aug- 
mented national eonsemusnesa R um a ni an s , 
Serbians and Greeks all had their dreams of 
hnngmg under their respective flags neigh- 
boring tern tones peopled by their own bus- 
men. Bulgaria, on the other hand, smarting 
from its recent defeat, was musing a sense 
of injustice and hoping for a day of re- 
venge 

Added to this oonfliet of aims and hopes 
was the antagonism between Slav and Tentan 
The defeat of Turkey m 1912-1918 waa a 
blow to both Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
far it increased the prestige of the Slavs, 
and made more real the menace to the integ- 
rity of Austria-Hungary Germany waa no 
Ires interested m preserving the Hapsbnrg 
monarchy to«m waa the Austro-Hungarian 
government itself, for a disrupted monarchy 
leant a oheek to Germany’s plan to dominate 


the Hulbnmi and to secure a gateway to the 
Bast It meant also the collapse of Emperor 
'William's MttUl Eurapa (Middle Europe) 
scheme 

In discussions of the background of toe 
war much has been said of Pan-Germanism, 
which was the spirit of national conscious- 
ness carried to the extreme limit The Pan- 
Germans, who included not only militarists, 
hut historians, scientists, educators and states- 
men, conceived the German people, no matter 
where they were located, as permanently re- 
taining their nationality The most ambi- 
tions of this group believed toot it was toe 
mission of Germans to extend them latter 
(culture) over toe world, and to accomplish 
torn by conquest, if necessary. In torn con- 
nection the theory was advanced that the 
Goman was a superior being, destined to 
dominate other peoples, most of whom were 
thought of as decadent. While many Ger- 
man authorities denied that toe Pan-Goman 
doctrine represented official Germany, or a 
majority of the people, toe extensive propa- 
ganda of its adherents certainly affected toe 
German nation, and the speeches and acts of 
the emperor cleeriy pointed to his sympathy 
with the theory. 

Military preparedness was a necessary 
corollary of these national ambitions and 
racial jealousies. Standing armies, huge 
appropriations for armaments, highly-devd- 
oped munition factories and the other acces- 
sories of war turned Europe into an armed 
camp; with symbols of war an every bend 
pacifism waged a losing fight with militar- 
ism Germany’s preparations for a possible 
war were more complete than those of any 
other nation, partly because of the splendid 
industrial organization of toe empire, and 
partly because of the spirit of toe German 
people themselves Bismarck, who had 
launched the empire on its career by a policy 
of "blood and iron,” was toe great national 
hero, and the necessity of militarism was 
believed in by the people aa a whole They 
accepted burdensome taxes as essential to 
toe welfare of the Fatherland. 

In 1918 a new army bill m Germany caused 
a framed increase in war preparations m 
Europe generally, which did not add to toe 
possibilities of peace Another factor i n toe 
situation was the building up of a great 
German navy by Emperor William, a pro- 
cedure that England viewed with concern 
Aa a result toe two nations engaged in a 
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The diplomatic wee grew hot during the 
tense week following July 23, On the 28th 
Russia openly announced its intention of 
mobilizing its army against Austria if troops 
crossed the Serbian border, and on the 26th 
partial mobilization was ordered On the 
same day Sir Edward Brey, the British 
Foreign Secretary, who had previonaly made 
nnsnoeenfol efforts to arrange a conference 
of the powers to settle the dispute, urged the 
German government to suggest a method 
of preventing war between Russia and Aus- 
tria No satisfactory basis of agreement 
could be reached, however, and on the 31st 
Germany Bant an ultamatum to Russia, de- 
manding that Russia cease mobilizing within 
twelve boms As the Russian government 
declared that it was impossible to stop the 
process, Germany on August 1 declared a 
state of war against Russia and at the wma 
time requested a statement from Franca as to 
its intentions in the event of a war between 
Germany and Russia The reply being un- 
satisfactory, Germany declared a state of war 
against France an August 3 

Germany, m the meantime, had bean hop- 
ing that Great Britain, though in agreement 
with Russia and Francs, would remain neu- 
tral, and had mfonned the British government 
that the territorial unity of France would be 
preserved if Great Britain kept out It was 
further stated that no guarantee would he 
made regarding Freneh oolanue Great Brit- 
ain refined to promise its neutrality, and to 
Hie l ent momen t labored for a co m pr o mise On 
August 2, however, France was notified by 
England that its northern coast would be 
protected from attack by the German fleet 
Hus partial intervention was followed on 
August 4 by » declaration of war against 
Germany by Great Britain because of the 
violation of Belgium’s neutrality 

In 1839 the great powers, including 
Prussia, bad entered into a treaty guarantee- 
ing the independence and neutrality of Bel- 
gium, and ml870, when France and Germany 
were at war, a separate treaty was signed 
between Great Britain and each of the bel- 
ligerents, by which Great Britain agreed that 
if either nation should violate Belgian neu- 
trality the other could rely on TUnglpud as an 
ally 

On July 31, 1914, the governments of Ger- 
many and France were requested by Cheat 
Britain to state them attitude on the question 
of Belgian neutrality, France replied that In 


ease of war such neutrality would be re- 
spected Germany’s reply was evasive, and 
on August 2 the German Foreign Minister 
presented to the Belgian Minister an ulti- 
matum demanding that the German forces be 
permitted to pass through the country (the 
easiest way to France). In ease of refusal 
Germany warned Belgium it would be treated 
aa an enemy. To its undying honor Belgium 
declined thuB to lend itself to the subjugation 
of France, and refused the demand, at the 
same time appealing to Great Britain, France 
and Russia to carry out the tonus of the 
treaty of 1839 

On August 4 Great Bntain sent an nlh- 
matum to Germany demanding a favorable 
reply to its reqnest that Belgium be unviolat- 
ed, giving the German government until mid- 
night to reply Aa no reply was received, 
England entered the war on midnight, 
August 4, and thus on August 5, Germany and 
Austria found themselves surrounded by 
enemies Italy, their ally, had declared 
on August 1 that it would remain neutral. 
Montenegro elected to go to the defense 
at Serbia within a few days, and Japan, 
Britain’s ally in the Far East, entered the 
struggle an August 23 Turkey within 
s few weeks became an al|y of the Teutonic 
powers 

The list of war deetaraboiia for 1914 is as 
follows 

Austria-Hungary, on Serbia July SI 

Germany, on Rnaala . ... Ana 1 

Germany, on France . Ana S 

Germany, on Belalnm Ana 4 

Great Britain, on Germany Ana * 

France, on Germany Ana * 

Anetrla-Bungary, on Rueala Ana < 

Stontenearo, on Auatrta-Hunaary Ana T 

Montenegro, on Germany. Ana S 

Serbia, on Germany , Ana 9 

Franco, on Anetria-Bunaary Ana 10 

Gnat Britain, on Anatria-Bunaary Ana 19 

Japan, on Germany , Ana SS 

Anatria-Bnnsary, on Japan . Ana ST 

Anstria-Bungary, on Belalnm Ana SS 

Russia, on Turkey . • , Bov S 

France, on Turkey , Nor 5 

Great Britain, on Turkey Bov S 

German Dnvss in the West Germany was 
superbly prepared for war, and its mighty 
military machine lost no time m getting into 
action The military operations at ones re- 
solved themselves into two great campaigns, 
for Germany had to meet enemies on ita wide- 
ly separated eastern and western frontiers. 
Immediately after the war broke out the Ger- 
man strategy became clear. A quick, do- 
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moved northward the Germane kept pace 
Ai the end of September the German attack 
on Antwerp began, and the flanking move- 
ment of the allies became in fact an attempt 
to save tins fortress and the Belgian army. 
But the allies were too late 

After the capture of Antwerp (October 
10), the Germans, by taking Oateod, placed 
them right flank on the sea ooast Two days 
later the allied forces reached Dunkirk, thus 
ending the possibility of flunking movements 
by either ode. The battle-front now extended 
from the English Channel to Switzerland. 

The Battle of Fla niters In October tbs 
German army attempted to advance along 
the coast to Calais, presumably with the 
object of establishing a bass for an invasion 
of England For five weds the battle raged 
along the ««n»l« and the River Yser Bo 
other conflicts during the war were so bloody 
In the region of Nieuport, Dixmude and 
Ypres, the battle raged incessantly, but to no 
purpose In spite of enormous masses burled 
forward by the Germans, the allied lines held 
firmly At the end of five weeks the battle- 
line was praohcaHy unchanged 

Deadlock tn the West From October, 
1914, to August, 1916, the battle-front, as 
shown m the accompanying map, was little 
changed There were occasional brilliant suc- 
cesses, but only of local importance In the 
neighborhood of Soissona the Germans made 
a considerable gam, and at the northern end 
the allies made several gains which straight- 
ened the line In Alsace the French advanced 
about 10 miles, but they wars unable to drive 
the Germans out of Bamt Mihiel On the 
whole, the entire line, over 400 miles long, 
settled down to a condition of mege unprece- 
dented m history After October the center 
of interest was transferred to the eastern 
frontier 

The Eastern Campaign In the east 
Poland became the great battlefield, for the 
chief objective of the Russians was the eon- 
inest of Gnbeia, or Austrian Poland, while the 
Germans sought the conquest of Russian 
Poland During the first month of war the 
BnssiaaH mobilized with unexpected rapidity, 
advanced in force through East Prussia, and 
for a few days threatened serious conse- 
quences On September 1 the terrible rout 
at Taimenbeag ended the danger from this 
source, and made Von Hindenburg one of the 
great figures of the war Gradually the Rus- 
sians were forced back to the Niemen, where 


they took a new hold and later earned their 
lme back to the German frontier Here a 
deadlock arose like that m the west 
Meanwhile, in Galicia, Russia was warning 
tremendous success Ternopol and Lembeig 
fell, Przemysl was besieged, and by October 
1 the Austrians were driven bade to within 
50 miles of Cracow At this point the Ger- 
mans launched a strong offensive movement 
against the Russian center, wlnoh was driven 
bock over 100 miles to the permanent defenses 
of Ivangurod and Novo Georgievak This 
retreat of the center compelled the Russian 
left to retreat in Galicia, but the relief to the 
Austrians was only temporary The German 
advance was only seven xmles from Warsaw 
when the Russians, by a threatened flanking 
movement, compelled a retreat to the Getman 
border Once again, m December, January 



A TEAR OP "WAR IN THU EAST 
and February, the Germans slowly advanced 
on Warsaw, bat wore unable to take it In 
East Prussia the Russians advanced m force 
in February, but after tbe ten-days’ battle 
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a force had been raised is Btmth Africa to 
cany out the *onquest of German East Africa. 
This was speedily accomplished 
Campaign in the Balkans. Serbia, with 
foe aid of a small army of hardy Monte- 
negrins, was able to offer a stiff re si stance 
to invading Austrians, who were driven out 
of Belgrade m December, 1914, with heavy 
loams Austrian defeat was doe in part to 
foe Bnaaian invasion of Galicia, which forced 
Austria to withdraw large nnmbere of ita 
troops to that theater of war The good for- 
tune of foe Serbs was shortlived, however 
The campaign left the country impoverished 
and exhausted, and ill prepared to sops with 
a new enemy on its eastern border. 

la October, 1915, after month* of dabhera- 
bon, foe Bnlgars decided to throw in their lot 
with foe Teutonic powers, as Germany and 
Austria were able to premise them a better 
territorial settlement than foe entente was 
disposed to offer. In October a Bulgarian 
army joined foe Anstro-German forces under 
Fidd Marshal von Maekensen, and early 
in December Serbia was crushed King Fetor 
and hie officials fled, and foe Serbian govern- 
ment was set np m Corfu Albania and 
Montenegro were brought under control of 
foe Central powers early in 1916, and were 
held by them until November, 1918 
Situation tn Grama The king and queen 
of Greece, foe latter a sister of the kaiser, 
maintained a pro-German attitude in the war, 
while foe majority in Parliament, under foe 
leadership of Premier Vanisaloa, wished to 
join foe entente Greece was bound by treaty 
to go to foe assistance of Serins in ease foe 
latter were attacked, but King Constantine 
interpreted this treaty to refer to a Balkan, 
not a general European, conflict Accord- 
ingly, Greece remained neutral for the time 
being In December, 1916, however, after 
bring defeated by Sis Bnlgars on the Vardar 
Biver, foe allies occupied foe city of Salonika, 
and made it impregnable, as they interpreted 
the position of Greece as one of “benevolent 
neutrality” Venudos and foe allied sym- 
pathisers approved of tins attitude; the king 
and his followers protested against foe “viola- 
tion of Greek neutrality" 

War Declarations of 1916. The entrance 
of Italy into the war, is an ally of the entente 
powers, in May, 1916, was the greatest diplo- 
mats triumph of foe year for Great Britain, 
France and Russia The war declarations of 
the year are as follows* 


Italy, on Austria-Hungary Uny SI 

San Marino, on Austria-Hungary Jons 1 

Bulgaria, on Serbia , Oot 18 

Great Britain, on Bolgatla ‘Oot IS 

Franca, on Bulgaria Oct. It 

Russia, on Bulgaria Oct li 

Italy, on Bulgaria Oot It 


Italy In the War. Italy had helped save 
Ifrance early in the war by announcing its 
neutrality Spared the necessity of guarding 
the Eraaoo-Balian frontier, foe French had 
been able to concentrate enough forea on 
fha Marne to check the Germans in Septem- 
ber, 1914. Germany and Austria, however, 
spared no pains to conciliate Italy, and en- 
tered into length y negotiations with Borne to 
keep the Italians from joining the allies. 
In this they were unBueceasM, end Italy 
declared war on Austria on May 23, 1915 
There were three foreee back of this AvAA ” 1 
traditional hostility toward Auatna; a popu- 
lar “irredentist” movement, ■<mmg at the 
liberation of those Austrian districts inhabit- 
ed by Italians; a sentiment against Austro- 
0 ex man imperialism and milifaiwm, which 
wag threatening civilisation and democracy. 
The Italians were able to put a finely-trained 
anny into foe Add at once, which began an 
invasion of Auatna and gained acme initial 
successes Trent and Trust were the objec- 
tive points By the end of 1916 Italian troope 
had made a good beginning^ but ware still far 
from their goal 

Events of 1916. The entente gamed two 
new alhee m 1916, Portugal and Surname 
During the year there were major affanmvae 
by foe Banana, Anglo-French foreee and 
Italians, a saoceasM defense at Verdun, a 
great battle between the German and English 
fleets off Jutland, and an extension of German 
submarine warfare Other events are noted 
briow 

The New Bdlif crest*. War declarations 
of 1916 were as follows* 


Germany, on Portugal • • . Her S 

Austria-Hungary, on Portugal Mar 1 * 

Italy, on Germany Aug ST 

Rumania, on Austria Aug ST 

Germany, on Rumania .Aur ** 


Portugal, whose treaty with Great Britain 
bound it to furnish ita ally with 10,000 troops 
when they were needed, was not asked to taka 
any decisive action until February, 1916, 
when Sir Edward Grey requested the Portu- 
guese government to taka over all German and 
Austrian merchant vessels interned in Portu- 
guese waters. On Portugal’s compliance with 
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Pripet River on the north to Rumania on the 
south The crownland of Bnkowina was 
occupied, Lemberg, m Galicia, was threat* 
ened, and the advance of the invaders 
readied the Carpathian Mountains Several 
important towns fell into the hands ol the 
Russians, end they took a large number of 
prisoners The drive had spent itself by 
August, but it helped the French, British and 
Italians by keeping the Central Powers busy 
on both the east and the west fronts. Rus- 
sia lost hundreds and thousands of its best 
troops In the fighting of 1914-1916, and was 
being menaced from within by corrupt of- 
Hernia end traitors. The sequel to this was 
the betrayal of Rumania, which entered the 
war on Angnst 27 (see below). 

Italian Reverses and Victories. In Hay 
the Austrians began on offensive against Italy 
for the purpose of disrupting allied plans 
for a enmrner campaign, and m the hope of 
putting the Italians out of the war by a 
conquest of Northern Rely. After a month 
of s tran u o ns fighting the Austrians recovered 
270 square miles of them own territory and 
conquered 280 square miles of Italian soil 
The Italians lost heavily m men and material, 
but they offered strong resistance and defin- 
itely cheeked the offensive, besides inflicting 
heavy losses on the enemy. Russia's attach 
on Galicia and Buhowma, which forced Aus- 
tria to withdraw troops from the Italian 
front, was a groat factor in saving Italy from 
further invasion 

Two weeks after Russia launched the Aus- 
trian campaign, General Cadmus, commander 
of the Italians, began a vigorous counter- 
offensive with a new army of 600,000 men 
During the last weak of June the Austrians 
began to retreat on the Trentmo front, wheie 
the Italian offensive proceeded vigorously 
throughout July On August 4, five weeks 
after the Anglo-French attack on the Somme, 
Cadorna opened a vigorous attack along the 
Human front, with the city of Gonta as the 
objeahve point This place was protected by 
hills and mountains bristling with guns, bid 
the Italians carried everything before them m 
their impetuous onslaught, and on August 9 
triumphantly entered the oty with King 
Victor Emmanuel at their head. The tide of 
battle then turned southward to the Carso 
plateau, which lay a strong barrier between 
the Italian army and the coveted city of 
Trust. Here progress was made only at the 
expenditure of wtikngb superhuman efforts. 


The Tragedy of Rumania. The Rumanians 
began an invasion of Transylvania (m Hun- 
gary) immediately after the declaration of 
wur against Austria-Hungary. During Sep- 
tember they conquered about one-fourth of 
Transylvania and captured nearly 7,000 
prisoners. The Romanian staff confidently 
expected that General Barred, the allied 
commander in Macedonia, would keep the 
Bulgarians from attacking, and that Russia 
would take core of the Austro-Geramn fames 
on the Russian front Rumania itself was left 
unprotected, a rash proceeding that brought 
about a speedy collapse of the new ally. 

On September 2 a Bulgarian force invaded 
the Rumanian Dobradja Subsequently, the 
Germans undsr General von BUkeahayn 
trapped the Rumanian forces in the moun- 
tains of Trans} lvama, end invaded Rumania 
itaelf, and Field Marshal von Hhekensen on 
December 6, after a series of brilliant vic- 
tories, entered the mty of Bucharest The 
net remits of the fighting from November IS 
to December 6 were tho rout of the Rouman- 
ian army, the capture of 80,000 pnsonem end 
tho conquest of tho greater port of Wallnehia 
(Bon there Rumania). Lines of communica- 
tion with Constantinople were opened, and 
large stores of supplies fell into the bonds 
of tas Central Poe era, giving them additional 
means for currying on the conflict 

It was subsequently revealed that chief 
blame for R umamn's plight mast he placed on 
several of Russia's government offends, 
notably Premier Stunner, a reactionary and 
a Pre-German. Be had been mstremental 
in persuading Rumania to come into the 
war at a time when Germany could best cope 
with the situation, and had kept back prom- 
ised Russian troops from Rumania when 
Bulgaria took the offensive and when Von 
Haekensen attacked. Through hie intrigues 
needed supplies hod been withheld when the 
Rumanians were sending desperate pleas for 
help, and before any operations began 
Rumania’s plans were in the hands of the 
German officials For these and other crimes 
Stunner was indicted at the time of the Rus- 
sian revolution, he was placed in prison, 
where he died, in September, 1917. 

The War in Asia. In January, 1016, a 
Russian army nufinr Grand Duke Nicholas 
invaded Turkish Armenia, drove hack the 
Turkish forces in disorder, and on February 
16 entered the fortified city of Ereerom, cap- 
turing over 820 guns and a great store of 
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Bopplws In till spring Masai -m eap- 
fond, and in July foe aty of Bnangan, an 
important strategic center, 110 miles vest of 
Erreram, was taken Elsewhere m Western 
Aaa, however, tfae straggle dad not go govdl 
with the tdbea General Townshend’s British 
tea, beaded a Kut-d-Amim (see shore), 
were starred into submission and surrendered 
on Apnl 28, 1918 The force ■was dimin- 
ished by fighting and hardship fco fewer than 
9,000 men, and the expedition was regarded 
by the Enghah as a grate mistake Buastan 
opeditoona against foe Bagdad Rnikny also 
failed 

AHud Victoria in Africa At the Ixgm* 
mag of 1910 only two colonies remained to 
Germany, Xnmerun and German East Africa 
Kameron was completely overrun by Belgian, 
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Bnbih and French troops m Jammy, and m 
J^rnary a powafnl Boer array from South 
Ate, under the command of Jan 
Boats, invaded German East Africa. Thu 
way, m coop erahon nth British and Belgian 
troops, had conquered the greater part of the 
colony by the dose of the year 
The War on dm Sea Early a foe war 
German commarea was driven from the was, 
finish naval supremacy having saved the 
Ktaatum for the allies The mem German 
fled* did not attempt to diipntetha snprem- 
but renamed at then bases at Kid and 
Mebnsharan, protected by greet Adds of 
submarine nnnes and the strong forbflea- 
foms of Helgoland Several German erases, 


tear, did great damage to allied dapping 
before they were destroyed, Amoiqj these 
were the Bafon and the Komgtlwg The 
former mused the Indian and the South 
Paofio oceans for three months, bit we 
Anally destroyed near Java by an Australian 
eraser, on November 9, 1814 The Smugs* 
berg also had a snccaasfnl career before da 
destruction on the ooast of G erman Beat 
Alma 

The Gemma Ear East Squadron of Are 
powerful erasers, after a smaller 
British fleet m November, off the coast of 
Chile, was itself defeated on December 8 
off the Falkland Islands Another important 
engagement occurred on August 28, m the 
bight of Helgoland, when a Bnbih fleet, 
aeeoDpamed by torpedo-boat de s troyers, was 
led mtoaebon by Sir David Beatty Three 
German armored erasers and two destroyers 
were sank German raiders at vanons tones 
bombarded English coast towns, and were 
somewhat successful m ehnhng the vigilance 
of British warships On the other hind, 
Germany’s hope of weakening England by 
atnkmg terror mto the hearts of foe emhan 
population of these towns was qmte mo* 
raeeeasfnl 

The alliee bet a good many ships through 
mmes as foe war eontumed, and & few Go- 
man erasers wen still menacing allied ship- 
ping when a new fora of naval warfare, 
the submarine, began to threaten foe allies 
In February, 1615, Germany announced that 
its submarines wold destroy any merchant 
Tttaelfl venturing mto the waters jumnmding 
Great Britain and Ireland. Great Britain 
retaliated by declaring & virtual blockade 
of all Germany, and from that fame on foe 
submarine and tbs blockade mg&ged m a des- 
perate fight to the finish The importance of 
Germany’s damson to use the underseas boat 
against merchant vusela was not at that fame 
My reahad It was deehned to have for* 
reaching effects, m fact, it brought about 
Germany’s downfall 

On Hay 81, 1918, occurred foe only battle 
of the war m winch the mam tecta of Ger- 
many end England participated B was 
fought m an arm of foe North Sot— the 
Skaggoak— eboui fifty miles off Jutland 
The Bnfafo fleet was m command of Sir John 
Je&eoe bet the dmcon winch bore the brant 
of foe battle was comman d ed by Vise-Ad- 
miral Batty Tim German fleet coasted of 
five batde e ras ers, seventeen dreadnoughts, 
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eight predreadnonghte and several fast light 
erasers and destrier flotillas In the Brit- 
ish fleet there were ere battle erasers, four 
fast battleships, several fast light erasers and 
destroyers, and twenty-five dreadnoughts 
The Germans claimed that their high -seas 
fleet ms erasing abont m the bops that it 
might meet and give battle to the British 
fleet The latter ms on one of its periodical 
erases in the North Sea. 

In the afternoon, Vino-Admiral Beatty, 
who was m advance of the main force of the 
grand fleet, became aware of the preeenee of 
the Germans, and after maneuvering for 
position, opened fire sunnltaneonsly with the 
enemy The battle lasted well into the night, 
withont decisive results at the tune Losses 
on both sides were heavy, with the British 
suffering the mere severely in number of 
ships destroyed They admitted the Ion of 
fourteen vessels and 6,613 men, the Germans, 
eleven ships and 8,068 men However, the 
German ships retired to their base and the 
ms™ fleet did not venture out again during 
the war It was afterwords disclosed by s 
German naval authority that misty weather 
and skilful seamanship alone saved the Ger- 
man fleet from overwhelming defeat, and 
that the battle convinced the German com- 
mand that it was impossible to wrest from 
the British their control of the sea through 
battles of this nature from that stand- 
point the British won a victory, though they 
suffered heavier losses than their enemy 
Effects of Submarine Warfare Ones the 
German submarine warfare was branched, 
complications with neutral nations devel- 
oped In Key, 1016, the Canard liner Xvn- 
tanta was torpedoed withont warning off the 
coast of Ireland, while on its voyage from 
New York to Liverpool About 1^60 persons 
lost their hvas, including 114 Americans 
The Germans considered this a justifiable 
act of reprisal because of the blockade, which 
was keeping food end other necessities out 
of Germany, but it was generally regarded 
as a violation of international law end of the 
laws of humanity, and aroused feelings of 
horror throughout the civilised world 
Of the neutral natrons, the United States 
was the most powerful and the one whose 
good will was most needed fay the bdtiger- 
ents The anking of the Lusitania brought 
to a climax certain diplomatic correspond- 
ence which bad been passing betwem the 
United States and Germany since the an- 


nouncement of the submarine campaign, and 
was the occasion of 8 senes of notes from 
President Wilson m which he insisted on 
Germany’s inspecting the rights of neutrals 
cm the sees. Other sinkings followed, how- 
ever, and though the President apparently 
secured from Germany a promise to abstain 
from torpedoing merchant vessels withont 
warning, unrestricted submarine warfare was 
announced as a deliberate policy early m 1017 
(sea below) The heavy losses mflwiM on 
allied shipping by the submarines put navel 
experts on them mettle, and a vigorous anti- 
submarine campaign caused the destruction 
or capture of large numbers of undersea 
hosts 

Events of 1017. The allies suffered a 
tremendous blow in 1017 m Ore collapse of 
Bnsms, bat this was offset by a greet diplo- 
matic trramph, the entrance of the United 
States into the war America's action pro- 
foundly impressed the Central end South 
Am e ri ca n nations, many of which declared 
war on Germany or broke off diplomatic re- 
lations Sum and China, m Asia, and Li- 
beria, in Africa, also associated themselves 
with the allies, aa did Greece, in Europe The 
ever-widening urate of German opponents 
showed the extant of the feeling against sub- 
marine warfare and the rothleseness of Ger- 
man warfare on land Heartrending stones 
of the treatment of conquered peoples sod 
reports of Turkish masssares of Armenians 
end Syrians added fnei to the flames of re- 
sentment that seemed to sweep sronnd the 
world Notwithstanding the powerful coali- 
tion against the Central Powers, their armies 
held their own in the fateful year of 1017, 
and they nearly put Italy ont of the war 
War declarations of the year were as fol- 
lows 

ttalted States, on Oeraanr Apr t 


Cuba, on Oeraanr Apr S 

Panama, on Oeraanr Apr > 

Oreeoe, on Germans Jnlr ** 

Slam, on Germany July M 

Liberia, on Oeraanr Ana 7 

China, on Oeraanr Ana It 

Snell, on Germany Oct IS 


United Btatee, on Auatria-Hanean Sec 7 
Panama, on Aastrla-Hnnsarr Bee 10 

The following nations severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany 
Bolivia Honduras 

Cotta Hlaa Nicaragua 

Ecuador Pern 

Onatemala Bants nominee 

Haiti 


Uruguay 
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morale of Russia's troops, and it was soon 
evident feat whatever trim fee revolntun 
took fee country was practically ont of the 
war and could not longer be counted on for 
support, even to the extent of oontnnung to 
menace Germany and keeping German regi- 
ments on the eastern front Under Renmsky 
as Premier an attempt was made to estab- 
lish a republic on a moderate Bowa h sfi o 
basis, but fee radical elements rapidly organ- 
ised, and in November, beaded by Lanine 
and Trotsky, they overturned the Rerensky 
rfgnne These radicals were known as fee 
Bolihemkt, meaning those of the majority 
(for farther details see Russia and the article 
Bombs ran) 

The Boleheviki promised fee people bread 
and peace, and immediately set about nego- 
tiating a treaty wife fee Central Powers 
which should pnt Russia ont of fee war The 
peace envoys met at Breat-Iatovak, German 
eastern headquarters, ones an important aty 
m Western Russia, hot amee 103B m rums 

Perhaps never before bad fee world wit- 
nessed so ane-aidad a peace conference be- 
tween nations which did not meet es victor 
1 and vanquished Germany, ferongh a leg- 
islative majority, had proclaimed its desire 
for peace without annexations or indem- 
nities At fee eonferenoe, however, fee Ger- 
man military leaders declared feat Buena 
sonld not mobile German-occupied territory 
m peace cbsonesuma Thu was a vital point 
in fee negotiations, for during the gammer 
and fall, while Russia was m political and 
indnstnal chaos, German aimiaa had taken 
Riga and fee provinces at Eefeoma, lavonia 
and Gonrland, and had gamed tmimpha in 
the aonth when fee Ukraine had declared for 
sett-government 

Trotsky, in charge of fee Braaian pesee 
delegation, unable to ahange the German 
purpose, withdrew hie fallow members from 
Brast-Iatovd^ declaring he would make no 
peace, yet would not oontaraa fee war. Sub- 
sequently, Leame signed a humiliating peace, 
which deprived Russia of all occupied terri- 
tory (for details, see Russia) Even after 
fee agreement was signed German armiee 
oontnrned to push further into Russia, and 
Petrograd wee threatened. The Bolfeevik 
government thereupon moved to Moscow 

Romania Crashed. At the close of 1818 
Soothers Romania (Wallachia) was m fee 
possession of fee Central Powers, hot fee 
northern district, Moldavia, was not yet 


subdued. In December fee Teutonic forces 
began an offensive to complete their eonqoest 
of the eonntay, end by fee middle of Febru- 
ary, 1917, they had under control all bnt a 
few sections m fee north The withdrawal 
at Russia from fee war, later in the year, 
forced Romania to make a reluctant pence 
In March, 1918, fee humiliating Treaty of 
Bucharest was signed, by whidh R umania 
was forced to cede the Dobrudja as far as 
fee Danube River to fee Central Powers, and 
to grant economic advantages, snch as fee 
control of railway^ wheat harvests and oil 
wella, for an indefinite period. The treaty 
made the oonntry practically a vassal state 
of Germany. 

Italy's Disaster. The acootmt of the Ital- 
ian campaign on a preceding page stated 
feat fee armiee of Victor Emmanuel cap- 
tured Gants in Augnaij 1916 In the spring 
and summer of 1917 they contained fear at- 
tacks, winning brilliant victories and ap- 
proaching to withm ten miles of Tnest Then 
in fee Adi of 1917, when the allies wars feel- 
ing the effects of fee Russian collapse, they 
were disheartened by news of disaster from 
fee Italian front. 

After a campaign of subtle propaganda, 
during which Germany led several Italian 
divisions to believe peace to be near, Anstro- 
Hncganan troops wife fee aid of strong 
German tones opened in offensive (October 
21) Not only did Italy loss fee ground 
feat bad been won fee year before, bnt its 
enemy penetrated Italy itself and was not 
stopped until fee Piave River was reached 
About 1,000 equate miles of Dalian territory 
were fens laid under German domination 
Venice waa threatened; its works of art were 
removed, its wonderful buildings protected 
as modi as possible, and fee inhabitants sent 
farther south Had not fee lowlands around 
fee mouth of fee Piave been flooded to ar- 
rest the progress of the enemy, the city might 
have been attacked successfully. 

Ailed Victories in Asia. Though allied 
prospects were dimmed by the Russian, 
Rumanian and Italian disasters, fee year 
1917 waa favorable for them in Am. Body 
m fee year fee British began a campaign in 
Mesopotamia to offset fee muaeeeesfal ex- 
pedition of General Townshend Under 
General Sir Stanley Maude British troops 
waked their way up fee Tigris, forced fee 
Turks to abandon Rni-el-Amara (February) 
and in March triumphantly entered fee oty 
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of Bagdad The evaeaatron of the batons 
city was a Mow to Turkish prestige, sad wife 
ita fall the valuable enlttvated fields of 
Babylonia earns into Bnbah control By fall 
the British bad advanced a hundred milee 
north of Bagdad and had seemed control of 
the Bagdad-Samara railway In Xovember 
they suffered a disaster m the death of Gen- 
eral Uande 

Palestine was also the scene of allied vic- 
tories Early m February, 1817, the Brrtnh 
under General Sir Edmond AQenby cap- 
tured Rafa, on the Snun Peninsula, and be- 
gan an advance on Gam and Beerahtba Not 
until antnmn were there towns captured, 
tmt after the fell of Gaea, in Xovember, 
progress was rapid On December 10 Jeru- 
salem was captured, and the Holy City was 
m Christum bands far fee drat tone in fonr 
centuries 

Greece. Grecian neutrality was aban- 
doned in June, 1817, when fee long abdi- 
cated, and fee pro-ally statesman Vendee 
formed a new Uimstry King Constantine 
was succeeded by ba second son, Alexander, 
as fee crown prince was suspected of pro- 
German tendencies In this diplomatic up- 
heaval the entente had an active part The 
allied army vn Macedonia was now in a posi- 
tion to advance, as there was no longer dan- 
ger of an attach in fee rear on the part of 
Constantine 

The Darted States Enters fee War. 
Throughout fee year of 1816 President Wil- 
son had been seeking by diplomatic corre- 
spondence to persuade Germany to modify 
its submarine carfare, winch fee President 
held waa in direct violation of international 
law What he sought in particular was Ger- 
many's promise feat merchant and passenger 
vessels should not be attacked without warn- 
ing The Germania allies were the only 
belligerents causing fee death of noncom- 
batente on the high seas, and feeling in fee 
United States wm starred to a high pitch 
when sinkin gs continued m spite of apparent 
yielding to the President's demand. Then, 
early m 1917, came a enaa 

On January 31 Count von Bamstorff, fee 
German am b assador at Washington, deliv- 
ered a note to fee State Department annoum- 
®8 fee inauguration of nnrestneted sub- 
marine warfare on the frit day of February 
The note stated feet from that date all neutral 
red enemy vessels eneonnterod anywhere on 
the sees would b* sunk without warning, hut 


feat the Dinted States would be permitted 
weekly to send one ship in each direction 
serosa fee Atlantic, if rt ware properly 
marked for identification and followed a 
designated course Germany thus renounced 
a framer promise to America to respect fee 
rights of natrons upon fee high aces 
President Wilaon thereupon s evered diplo- 
matic relations wife Germany, and on Febru- 
ary 3 Bernstorff waa banded his passports 
The two natrons ware sot (Anally at war 
until April 6, hat m fee meantime fee Dinted 
States became an armed belligerent On 
February 2fi President Wilson asked Con- 
gress for authority to arm Amenean mer- 
chant vessels Tie Hoorn passed a bill 
granting such authority, but a filibuster m 
fee Senate by a snail group of opposition 
Senators prevented its passage before fee 
expiration of fee session of Congress, on 
March 1 The President, however, fraud 
authority for arming ships in an old set of 
ISIS, and ao nullified the efforts of the op- 
position 

On Harsh 12 the policy of armed neutral- 
ity was ansrameed Meanwhile the country 
had been stoned to increased indignation by 
fee publication of a note bran fee German 
Foreign Minister to the German ambassador 
m Mexico, directing the latter to propose an 
alliance with Mexico against fee United 
States should America and Germany become 
enemies A similar suggestion to Japan was 
proposed 

The pokey of arming merchant vessels did 
not meet the mhmtion, and rankings eon- 
tinned A large section of the population 
and proas fait that actual participation m 
fee war waa fee only honorable oourse, a 
feeling shared by fee President, who called 
the Sixty-fifth Congress m special session on 
April 2 Before a joint assembly of both 
homes be road an eloquent war masaags m 
which ha asked feat Congress recognise a 
state of war between fee United States and 
Germany On April 4 fee war reeolutum 
passed fee Senate by a vote of 88 to 8, and 
on April 6 rt passed the Bouse by a vote 
of 373 to 60 The resolution was worded as 
follows 

Whereas, the Imperial German Government 
baa committed repeated acts of war acslturt 
the Government and the people of the United 
Statee of America Therefore he it 
Betolvtd by the Senate and Home of Bop- 
res entativei of the United 8tatee of America 
in Conrreea assembled 
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That the etate of war between the United 
States and the Imperial German Government 
which has thus been thrust upon the United 
States Is hereby formally declared, and that 
the President be, and he Is thereby, author- 
ized and directed to employ the naval and 
military forces of the United States and the 
reeonrces of the Government to carry on war 
against the Imperial German Government, 
and to bring the eondlot to a successful ter- 
mination all of the reeonrces of the country 
are hereby pledged by the Congress of the 
United States 

Chronological Survey of Events, The 
following is s list of events showing the rela- 
tion of the United States to the war from its 
outbreak in 1914 to the war resolution of 
1917. It ribows that there were numerous 
hostile acts on the part of Germany and its 
agents from an early date. 

Aug 1 — Congress appropriates 8880,000 for 
emergency relief of Americans In Europe 
Aug 4— America Issues proclamation of neu- 
trality 

Aug 5— President Wilson offers to mediate 
between belligerent nations, appeals for 
peaca 

Aug 5 — Gennan-Amerluan cable onL 
Aug 14— German kaiser tells United States 
Ambassador Gerard that he Is unable to 
accept president's offer of mediation, saju 
neutrality of Belgium had to ha violated on 
strategical grounds 

Aug II— Congress appropriates ft, 100,000 for 
use of American diploma tin and consular 
officers abroad to relist o American dtiseni 
Aug 10 — United States cruisers Tennessee and 
North Carolina arrive at Falmouth, Eng- 
land. with money fur relief of stranded 
Americana 

Aug 18 — President Wilson appeals to oltlsens 
of United Statee to observe strict neutrality 
towards all belligerents 
Ang *0— Belgium protests to the United 
States against throwing of bombs from Gsr- 
man aircraft an Antwerp 
Sept 11— Congress appropriates 01,000,000 for 
expenses of American embassies and lega- 
tions abroad representing various belliger- 
ents 

Sept IS— Mission from Belgium appeals to 
President Wilson against alleged atrocities 
committed by Germane 
Oct If— American emergency war tax In- 

crease in internal revenue tax— becomes a 
law 

Nov t — Rockefeller Foundation an n ounces 
that it will help Belgium relief work 
Nov IB — United Statee launch from ornleer 
Tennessee fired upon by Turks at Smyrna. 
Nov SO— Allies ask United States to help en- 
force neutrality of Ecuador and Colombia 
against German Intrigue 
Deo. 14— Admiral von TIrpItz, chief of Ger- 
man navy, outlines possibilities of ruthless 
submarine war and asks* "What will Amer- 
ica sayS" 


1MB 

Jan 14 — Buoh thorns plant of John A. Booh- 
ling, Trenton, N J, engaged In work tor 
allies, burns, loss 11,000,000 Incendiarism 
suspected 

Jan 88 — German auxiliary cruiser Prins Eltel 
Friedrich sinks Amsrlean ship William P 
Frye and brings its crew to American 
port 

Feb 1— Attempt to blow up International rail- 
road bridges between Vaneeboro, Me, and 
New Brunswick, Canada, confessed by Wer- 
ner Horn, German captain 
Fob 4— Germany proclaims waters surround- 
ing Great Britain and Ireland to bo war 
xono and says that on and attar Fab 18 
“every enemy merchant ship round In sold 
Sana will bo destroyed, it not always being 
possible to avert dangers that threaten 
crews and passengers Even neutral ships 
are exposed to danger In war sons. as In 
view of misuse of neutral flags ordered 
Jan II by British government, end of ac- 
cidents of naval war It cannot always he 
av oided to strike even neutral ships In at- 
tacks that are directed at enemy ships" 
Fab 10— United States replies to German 
proclamation, warning Germany the de- 
struction of American vessels or loss of 
American life la an Indefensible violation 
of Central rights and that the United States 
will hold Germany to strict accountability 
for all snoh sots 

Fab 10— Germany protests to the United 
States against British blockade, Justifies 
Its submarine campaign on ground of "star- 
vation methods* of albas, says it la not 
the Intention of Germany to destroy neutral 
lives and neutral property 
Fob IB — Amort can freight ship Evelyn, car- 
rying cotton from Now fork to Bremen, 
strikes mine In North sea. one life loot 
Fab 18 — Great Britain explains that Ameri- 
can flag was raised on liner Lusitania at 
request of American passengers and that 
this practice has been recognised heretofore 
as permissible In on emergency 
Feb 80— United Stains sands Identical notes 
to Great Britain and Germany asking that 
neutral vessels be not endangered, that no 
floating mines ha turn ad loose, that no 
anchored mines he placed In high sees, that 
submarines be not need to attack merchant- 
men, that no neutral flag ho used on bel- 
ligerent ehlpe, that the nations agree that 
United States send foodstuffs to American 
agents in Germany tor distribution to non- 
combatants 

Fsb 88 — American ship Carib sunk at month 
of Etna river, Germany 
March 1 — Germany replies that It would ha 
willing not to nee floating mines, refuses 
to glv e up anchored mines, rets forth sub- 
marine Is not to attack merchant ships ex- 
cept to visit and search, sets forth enemy 
Is not to use neutral flag nor to aim Its 
merchantmen; demands that raw material 
be passed In addition to foode tuffs, the 
plan for the distribution of which It says 
"Is generally acceptable " 
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Ads 19—’ White Star llnar Arable; 19.891 tone, 
torpedoed, tiro Americans killed 
Ads *9 — Herman Ambassador Bernatorff 
slvea out Interview In Washington earing 
lose ol American liras on Arabia was "con- 
trary to onr Intention ” 

Aug 19— Two Du Font powder mins at Wil- 
mington, Bel, destroyed, two killed 
Aug 10— Shrapnel plant el E J Dodd com- 
pany, Baltimore, Ud , burned 
Aug 19— Through discovery ol letters carried 
by James J F Archibald and seised by 
English at Falmooth, United States learns 
that Dr Constantin T Dnmba, ambassador 
of Austria-Hungary to United States, 
-writes bin superiors that he has plans under 
way to "disorganise and hold op lor months, 
11 not entirely prevent; manufacture ol 
monitions in Bethlehem, Fa, and middle 
west, which. In opinion ol German attache, 
la of great importance and amply outweighs 
expenditure of money Involved" Other 
disclosures also made 

Sept 1 — Germany promises that "liners will 
not be sunk by onr submarines without 
warning and without safety to lives of 
noncomba tents, provided that liners do not 
try to eseapa or offer resistance " 

Sept 4— Steamship Hesperian, 6,191 tons, 
torpedoed one Amerloan killed 
Sept 9— President Wilson asks recall of Dr 
Dumbs, Austro-Hungarian ambassador, on 
ground of Archibald disclosures 
Sept 19— Germany, after negotiation In case 
of the William F Frje, agrees that amount 
of damage shall he settled by conference of 
experts and Bays submarines have been 
ordered not to destroy American merchant- 
men carrying conditional contraband 
Sept 91 — British hones of commons makes 
public thirty-four letters and documents 
found on Archibald, two from German at- 
tache Boy-Ed, and ana from Ton Fapaa, 
German captain 

Sept. *4 — Austria-Hungary reiterates protests 
against America's making of munitions 
Dot, 19— Edith Cavcll, English nurse, execut- 
ed at Brussels In aplte of protest of Amerl- 
oan legation 

Got 94 — United States secret service men ar- 
rest Robert Pay, lieutenant in German 
army, and others In New Fork on charge of 
aoneplring to destroy munitions' ships by 
bombs. Pay, Walter Sobols and Paul Dae oho 
found guilty Kay S, lilt 
Nov T— Ancona, 8,910 tons, sunk by Austrian 
submarine, twenty-four Americana killed 
Eov 10— Machine shop of Bethlehem Steel 
company. South Bethlehem, Fa, burned 
with lees of 19,000,009 

Deo 9— Halted States asks Germany to re- 
call Capt Boy-Bd, military attache, and 
Capt Ton Pspen for "Improper activities in 
military and naval matters " Boy-Bd sold to 
have handled 9780,000 for chartering chips 
to supply German raiders 
Dec 9— United States steamer Commuaipaw 
nunk 

Dee 4— Karl Boons, Adolf Hoohmelstar, 
George Koetter and Joseph Popplnghsns of 


the Hamburg-Amerlean line oonvloted of 
conspiracy to deeelve and defraud the 
United States by supplying German cruisers 
at sea 

Deo 0 — American ell tank ship Fstrolite at- 
tacked 

Dee 0 — United States sends Austria note of 
protest against sinking of Ancona. 

Deo 7— President Wilson advocates praps red- 
ness In message to congress 
Deo 90— British llnar Persia sunk by sub- 
marine, Robert N KcKeely, newly ap- 
pointed consol of United States at Aden. 
Arabia, killed, also Homer R Salisbury, 
American missionary, 

1910 

Jan 9 — Brindisi, Italian steamship, strikes 
mins, one Amerloan killed 
Jan 7 — Germany In elSelal note promises sub- 
marine shall Insure safety of crews and 
passengers, if Occident prevents this, will 
make reparation, offer* to pay Indemnity 
for Americans lost on Lusitania 
Jan 97 — President Wilson begins speaking 
tour through country to advocate large 
volunteer army with reserve of 800,000 
Fob 10— Austria and Germany announce to 
United Btatea that after Fab 99 they will 
treat armed merchantmen ns belligerent 
ships 

Fsb 17— Lusitania case regarded as settled, 
Germany agrees to warn linen, bnt ob- 
jacte to armament 

Feb 94 — President Wilson, In letter to Sen- 
ator stone, declares right* of Americans 
cannot be abridged or denied and that 
order to Americano to keep off armed mer- 
chantmen would he such denial 
March 9— Gore resolution declaring sinking 
of armed merchant vessel by submarine 
with loss of American Uvea eanse for war, 
lest In sanate 

March 7— House refuses to oonalder M0- 
Lemore resolution to worn all American 
eltlsens against traiellng In armed chips 
March 9 — One American Inland In torpsdotng 
of Norwegian bark SUvius by German sub- 
marine 

March 16— Dutch liner Tubantla, with Ameri- 
cans aboard, torpedoed without warning 
British merchantmen Berwindale. with four 
Americana aboard, torpedoed 
March 94 — French channel steamer Susiex 
torpedoed without warning, Americans In- 
jured British merchantman Englishman 
torpedoed, one American killed 
March 97— United States asks Germany If her 
submarine sank the Sussex 
March 97 — British merchantman Manchester 
Engineer, with Americans aboard, sank 
without warning by torpedo 
March 98— United State* oaks Germany if her 
submarine eank the Englishman 
Mkroh 99— United States asks Germany if her 
submarine sank Manchester Engineer 
March 81— Horat von der Gaits, alleged Gar- 
man spy, discloses plot to Invade Canada, 
destroy Welland canal, admits enlisting 
Germans In Baltimore and elsewhere 
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April 1— United State* asks Germany It ter 
tnbmarine sank Brltlih steamer Eagle 
Point, with Americans aboard on March it 
April 1— United States ask* Germany if her 
submarine sank British steamer Beortn- 
dale, with Americans aboard on March it 
April 11— Germany replies Berwindtle tried 
to escape tnbmarine, Englishman tried to 
escape, Manchester Engineer not estab- 
lished, Eagle Point tried to eecnpe, Sussex 
stoking not yet traced to submarine 
April It— United States famishes proof that 
German tnbmarine tank Busses, threatens 
breach of diplomatic relations If similar 
sinking Is repeated 

April lf-Preeldent Wilson goes before con- 
gress to explain details of submarine con- 
trot ersy and warning to break relations 
April 19— Got eminent oSoera In New Tofk 
eelee papers of Wolf ton Igel. former sene- 
tan to Capt ton Pa pen, German ambas- 
sador asks for papers on ground of diplo- 
mats Immunity, gotemment offers to glte 
him any that be can Identify as belonging 
to embassy 

May 4— Germany announces submarine com- 
manders hate melted orders not to sink 
ships without warning and sating human 
lives, unless they offer resistance or at- 
tempt to escape 

Ma> 9— Germany In detailed statement de- 
clares all ships encountered by submarines 
will be dealt with according to Internation- 
al law, It neutral Is damaged Germany win 
make reparation without recourse to & prize 
court or submit to International arbitration 
May 19— New fork holds first preparedness 
demonstration in country with us.Ml men 
Inline 

May 16— Bata lor V, Dutch liner, sunk by 
mine, one American Wiled. 

June S-CMcago preparedness demonstration 
with SIMM men In lh» 

June 8— Chamberlain army bin pm King for 
volunteer army and federalized national 
guard, becomes law 
Jons 12-Congress appropriates 
ter training national guard 
July l— Ant drafting national guard into 
regular army becomes a law 
July 81— Dutch liner, Koenlgto WUhehataa, 
with American aboard, torpedoed 
Asg 29— Aot Increasing navy becomes law, 
adds 187 stops, ten battle ships six battle 
cruisers, ten scout misers, fifty destroy- 
era, nine diet submarines, fifty -nine regu- 
lar submarines 

»ept 2— British merchantman Kelvino, with 
twenty-eight Americans aboard, sunk by 
mine or torpedo 

Sept ?— Shipping hoard to racowwgo naval 
anxUlan formed 

Sept I— Emergency revenue act becomes law, 
provides ter special munitions tax, eta 
Oct T— German war submarine U-l* puts to 
at Newport, R. 1 on Oct t It stote Strath- 
dene, British, West Point British, fits- 
ptano, British, Blooaorsdyk Dutch, and 
Christian Enodsen Norwegian United 
States destroyete reecue su r v i vors fits- 
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Pha&o had many Americans abroad, return- 
ing front vacation in Newfoundland 
Oct 1&— Aulonla, British merchantman, sunk 
without warning la English channel, 
twenty-one Americans aboard 
Oct U— American Alp Lanao sunk off Ports- 
mouth by rab&artae 

Oct S*-Brttish steamer Marina sunk without 
warning by German submarine, six Ameri- 
cans killed. 

Nor 7— American steamer Columbian shelled 
and sunk b> German submarine off Spanish 
coast 

Rot 26— American merchantman Chemung 
sunk off Andalnsta. 

Nov 26— Germany refuses to glTt United 
States Consul Pika right to cross Germany 
from TTanemunde to Switzerland. 

Nor 29— United States sends protest against 
deportation of Belgians to Germany 
Dec 4— Italian steamship Palermo, with 
twontr-five Americans aboard, eunk 
Dec. i<— British ship Russian, with seventeen 
Americans aboard, sank. 

mr 

Jan II— Franz Bopp, German consol-general 
at Ban Francisco and Baron Gems* W 
von Brtooken, convicted of conspiring to 
Injure American stopping munitions plants, 
etc, and sentenced to two yean imprison- 
ment 

Jan if— British steamer Tarrowdale sunk, 
seventy-two American seamen taken as 
prisoners to Germany 

Jkn 22— President Wilson addresses senate on 
a world league for peace, proposes a peace 
without victory 

JUn II— Germany gives United States Am- 
bassador Gerard to Berlin six hours notice 
of opening of ruthless submarine warfare 
declares ships win be eunk within specified 
zone around British Isles whither neutral 
or not It submarine has not time to wan 
or allow man to escape 
Feb. 2— In view of Germany's summary 
breaking of pledges regarding safety of 
neutrals to submarine zone President TTO- 
son breaks diplomatic relations and three 
Ambassador Benutorff Us passports The 
latter was given safe conduct to Germany 
Feb 2— American merchantman B&ttatonle 
sunk by submarine 

Feb 12— American merchantman Lyftaa M. 

law sunk by German submarine 
Fib 21— Publication Is made of intercepted 
note from German Foreign Secretory Zim- 
mermans to German minister to Mexico 
City, dated Jan. II, 1917, proposing alliance 
between Mexico japan and Germany and 
suggesting Mexico be paid by annexation of 
American southwestern states tor co-oper- 
ation with Germany 

Feb 86— Spanish embassy to Berlin Informed 
men from Tarrowdale ted bees released 
Men reached Switzerland March 11, com- 
plained of cruel treatment as prisoners of 
war 

Feb 26— British steamer Uccnta sunk; firs 
Ame rican s hilled 
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March 1 — American merchantman Algonquin 
sank by German anbmarlne with ahell lire 
and bomba, crew eeoapea 
March I — Dr Chakrabarty, prominent In In- 
dian Independence movement, admits sot- 
ting 160,000 In New York from Wolf von 
Igcl, German agent, to start trouble in 
India 

March 0— President Wilson orders navy de- 
partment to arm American merchant ves- 
sels 

Kerch 6— President Wilson calls congress to 
meet in extraordinary session April 16 
March IS— United States serves formal notice 
on neutrals of seveianoe of relations with 
Germany and asks neutral support 
March 14— China Informs United States It has 
severed diplomatic relations with Germany 
American influence accomplished this 
March IT— First armed American liner, St 
Louis, leaves Now York, carrying naval gun 
orew under decision of president a lion lag 
American ships to arm 
March IS— Three American ships sunk by 
submarine— City of Memphis, Illinois and 
VIgllanola, fifteen members of Vlgflnnola 
crew lost 

March n— President Wilson calls congress to 
mast April 2, instead of April 16 
March SI — American all eblp Haaldton, with 
aargo worth f 1,160,000, sunk by eubmarlna, 
eeven Americans killed 
March 21 — Immense mass masting In New 
York demands action against Germany, 
12,000 pledge lot alt} 

March 32 — Capt Frans Rlntelen of Gorman 
navy and two others convicted In New York 
of conspiracy to Interfere with shipment of 
munitions 

March 24— President Wilson orders Brand 
Whitlock, United States minister, sad all 
oonauls In Belgium to leave 
March 2E— President Wilson signs bill to in- 
crease navy personnel bj 26,006 men to 
67,006 

March 2E— War department calls units of na- 
tional guard In nine states and District of 
Columbia, 12,000 men 

March 20— War department calls 26,000 men 
March ID — The federal government calls on 
all government employes, totaling 600,000, 
to old secret service department In detect- 
ing spies and plots 

April 1 — American steamer Aztec, 6,72! tons, 
value 6600,000, sunk oil Brest, twent} -eight 
men, Inaludlng Boatswain's Mats Bopulucol, 
of United States naval guard, dead 
April 2 — Six Gormans convicted In New York 
of aonsplraoy to destroy munitions ships 
by bombs, among them the chief engineer 
of the German steamship Friedrich der 
Grouse, and four assistant enrlnsers 
April 2— The 06th congress meets In special 
session and President Wlleon asks It to de- 
clare that a stats of war exists between tbs 
United States and Germany 
April 4— American merchantman Missourian, 
loft Genoa April 4, 4,611 tons, sunk without 
warning In Mediterranean 
April 4— Senate votes war resolution 


April S — Disclosures mads showing that on 
ofllee for the Issuance of fraudulent Amer- 
ican passports to German reservists was 
maintained by Hons von Wodell and others 
under the snpsrvlslon of Capt von Popen 
and with tho assistance of Wolf von Igel 
April 6 — Belgian relief ship Trey lor, 2,001 
tons, carrying food to Belgium, torpedoed 
April 6— House voles war resolution 
April 0— War measure signed by President 
Wilson Formal war proclamation Is 
Issued 

Tilt Nation at War. Whet war was im- 
minent tho administration colled for volun- 
teers to join the regular army, the navy and 
the manna corps, but the decision to enter 
the war os a major scale brought with it the 
necessity of a now military policy The 
President therefore asked Congress to pass a 
selective draft low. Such a bill passed both 
Homes, and was signed by the President on 
May 18 On dune 5 about 10,000,000 men 
between tho eges of twenty -one end thirty- 
one were registered, and selections for a new 
national army were soon under way. 

The government established sixteen train- 
ing camps for drilling the national guard 
(stato militia) units, sixteen for training the 
army to be selected from conscription, and 
eighteen great aviation fields On Septon- 
ber 2, the first detachments of 600/100 se- 
lected men were sent to the training grounds, 
in May, 1818, the second contingent of 683,- 
000 was called The regulars were mobilized 
earlier 

In tho meantime Major-General John J 
Pershing was appointed commnnder in chief 
of the American forces to be sent to Pnuiee 
The American aimy m Prnnec was known 
os tho “American Expeditionary Force” 
(A E F ), and the first contingent reached 
French soil on Jnno 27. 

It was announced that Secretary of War 
Baker was prepared to have 2,000,000 
soldiers in France by the antmnn of 1018 
Secretary Baker visited Franco m March 
and April, 1018, to acqnaint himself with the 
actual conditions In Msy Congress pro- 
vided ample appropriations for on army of 
between 3,000,000 and 5,000,000 men, should 
such a host be needed 
First American Losses In October, 1017 
the American nation was informed that after 
months of training its first soldiers had been 
sent to the battle front The location se- 
lected for them, while requiring confidence 
and technical skill, was in a comparatively 
qoiet sector almost on the Franeo-Genno* 
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about $4,000,000,000, and was one-third over- 
subscribed. The interest was 4% per cant. 
In September the fourth loan of $8,000,000,- 
000 was called, this, too, bang ovewab- 
senbed After hostilities ceased a fifth loan, 
appropriately called the "Victory Loan,” 
calling for $4^100,000,000, was cveranb- 
ecribed. 

In addition to these major loans, the gov- 
ernment inaugurated during the same period 
the sale of "thrift? stamps of 25 cents face 
value, to be exchanged in quantities far $5 
bonds, called "baby” bonds, to mature in five 
years 

Aircraft Program One of the earliest ap- 
propriations of Congress was for $840,000,- 
000 to build factories for the production of 
flying machines for war purposes end to 
manufacture them in large quantifies. A 
superior engine was produced and it was 
named the “Liberty” motor. The public 
was led to expect production on a large Beals 
by January, 1918, bat in this department of 
war activity the results achieved in a year 
ware exceedingly disappointing Several 
thousand machines were bruit during that 
tune for students in the national aviation 
camps, but until the lata summer of 1818 
there were no battle, bombing or observation 
'planes in Europe Hundreds of American 
aviators m France were provided with ma- 
chines of British and French manufacture. 

.Worh of fhc Navy Immediately follow- 
ing the declaration of war the American navy 
was ready for aehve duty. In Hay a large 
number of torpedo-boat destroyers, sub- 
marine chasers and vessels of larger sire were 
sent into European waters to oppose with tha 
British and French the submarine 
In command of the American contingent was 
Vice-Admiral Suns Between 1914 and 1918 
the navy waa increased over one hundred 
per cent in number of vessels, though not in 
tonnage, and the personnel was more than 
trebled 

Early Campaigns of 1918. Germany pre- 
pared for a supreme offensive in the spring, 
and the entente allies prepared for it as 
bast they could, but knew not at what points 
between the North Bea and Switseriand to 
expect it. That it would prove the supreme 
teat of tbe war was deemed certain, for Ger- 
many had moved scores of divisions of troops 
from the Busman front to fare its fore in 
Franco Tbe strength of the Central Powers 
in France was estimated at 220 divisons, or 


about 2,500,000 fighting men, with greet re- 
serve forces to fill ranks thinned m battle. In 
the approaching ensis the American General 
Pershmg placed his entire command and all 
supplies he possessed at tbe disposal of the 
allies. General Ferdinand Foeh of the 
French Army was placed in supreme com- 
mand of the unified allied forces, and he was 
given the title of marshal. 

On Hireh 21 the German offensive began 
on a 60-mile front m Northeastern France, 
of which Amiens was practically the canter 
and one important objective Goman troops 
in dose formation, assisted by thousands of 
great guns, rolled m great waves westward 
and by April 9th the British, who had bees 
selected as the first Teuton opponents, were 
pushed back in places about twenty-five noire 
It was the Goman plan to separate the 
British and French armies, then to rmder the 
former non-effective Afterwards the French 
could be brought to terms. 

Early in April the British elected to m«k» 
a stand. They had retired in good order and 
the armies wore intact. Tbs Germans, who 
had advanced in solid formation, suffered 
hnnumsw losses, and were forced for a tame 
to suspend them assaults to reform their 
divisions On April 21, with “backs to the 
wall," the British succeeded in baiting the 
pr o gr ess of them enemy m a battle winch it 
is said astounded the German high command 
In Belgium Hmdanhurg’s forces had takes 

Afaftnnpa HldgO anil Trammel TTtIIj two VttJ 

important heights, but they could at the 
time go no farther. Annflmr period of tune 
elapsed for a second realignment of forces 
Am i en s was yet nine miles west of tbs fore- 
most German lines, and Ypres was still three 
miles withm the allied lines 

On Hay 27 the Germans renewed them 
offensive on a scale nearly as ambitions as 
that of March 21, on a front of fortyeight 
miles Over 800,000 men ware hnrled against 
the a llie s with an equal number m reserve 
The mam offensive waa directed towardaPans , 
in four days twenty-six miles were gamed, 
and the Germans were again on the Maine 
Kiver on June 1, from which they had been 
driven in 1914. On June 9 another offemdw 
gamed a few more miles; it was then 
definitely halted. 

Attach on Zecbrugge In April, JS1B, a 
detail of rinps from the British navy mode s 
spectacular attack on the heavily-protected 
submarine Bases of the Germans st Ostend 
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In September a new American man-power 
bill became effective, the selective draft hav- 
ing been extended to men from thirty-one to 
forty-five Foch knew that he had unlimited 
reserves to fall back upon, and the offensive 
against the Germans was pressed with vigor 
One by one the cities of France which bad 
been dominated by the Germans for four 
years were retaken Soigsons, Camhr ai, 
8 amt Quentin, Noyon, Lena and Lille again 
became French, and the famous rf fimdenbnrg 
line” was permanently broken 

On September IB the American First 
Army carps were assigned the tack of driv- 
ing the Germans from the southern end of 
the battle line la two days they cleared 
the flsint Mihicl salient and later attempted 
the most difficult teak of driving the foe from 
the billy Argonne Forest region, north of 
Verdun Urn attention of the world was 
turned more particularly to the spectacular 
retreat of the Germans fcrBmr north, but 
the American fan* in the Argonne region, 
one of file sfaffmt fighting problems of the 
en t ir e war, was a highly important adven- 
ture Metz was the objective of the Amer- 
icans, and had not the surrender of the 
Germans occurred on November 11, the 
Americans would eventually have reached it 
On the day before the armistice waa signed 
they entered Sedan, the histone nty which 
bad witnessed the disastrous battle which 
imposed a German peace upon France in 
1851 

In Belgium, meanwhile, Field Marshal 
Haig and K in g Albert ware driving the Ger- 
mans out of the country that had first felt 
the brunt of the war By November 8 (ace 
accompanying map), the Germans had not 
only a b and on ed the coast, but retired: from 
the whale country wort of Ghent Had not 
the Germans secured an arrmsfaee on No- 
vember 11 their armies would have suffered 
an overwhelming defeat, a fact the new Ger- 
man government admitted m August, 1919 
Them position was rendered doubly pre- 
canons by the downfall of their three allies. 

Collapse of Bulgaria. In the middle of 
September an allied army made up of 
French, British, Italian, Greek, Serbian, 
Csecho-Slovsk and Jngo- Slavic forces under 
General Franehet dTSsperey, began a vigor- 
ous offensive against the Bulgarian forces m 
Macedonia The Bulgers were coon m foil 
retreat, and when Sofia itself waa threatened 
the Bulgarian g o ve rn ment asked for an ar- 


mistice On September 30 fighting ceased, 
the Bulgan having snzrendered uncondition- 
ally The capitulation of Bulgaria opened 
the way for the liberation of Serbia, Monte- 
negro and Rumania, destroyed Germany’s 
Mittel Europe plana, out off direct com- 
mumcabon with Turkey and paved the way 
for the collapse of both Austria and Ger- 
many 

Surrender of Turkey. After the captors 
of Jerusalem, at the dose of 1917, General 
AQenhy began extensive preparations for 
a campaign to put Turkey out of the war. fo 
the later operations ha was assisted by Arab- 
ian forces, as the kingdom of Hedjax (see 
Ajubu) had declared its independence of 
Turkey in November, 1918, and bad become 
a valued member of the entente In Septem- 
ber British and Arabs began an advance in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, which 
rapidly to a dimax Toward the close of 
the month the British reached the Sea of 
Galileo, while the Arabs earned evmythmg 
before them east of the Jordan la October 
Damascus fell; later in the month Aleppo, 
the Torko-Gennan base for the armies m 
Asia Minor, was captured, and about the 
same fame the Turks wars completely de- 
feated along the Tigris, and communications 
with Mosul were cut 

In view of the breakdown of their forces, 
the Turks could no longer bold oat, and asked 
for an armistice General Townahend, who 
bad been a prisoner since the surrender of 
Knt-el-Amsis, bore the note asking foi 
terms, which he delivered to the alhed com 
mender of the Aegean fleet Negotiations 
were held os the island of Lesbos, and terms 
were signed cm October 30 Among the ar- 
mistice provisions wsa the opening of the 
Dardanelles to the allies 

Austria-Hungary Capitulates. The clos- 
ing weeks of the war saw Italy retrieving 
the great disaster of 1917 In June the Aus- 
trians began sn attack on the Amago Plateau 
and along the Piave River, bat the movement 
failed On October Si the Italians, with 
help of a few divisions of their aOiee, began 
a major offensive against the Austrians, 
which developed into one of the most bril- 
liant victories of the war. Trent, Udine and 
Tmesis were occupied, and the Austro- 
Hungarian army was routed 

Austria- Hungary asked for an armistice on 
October 31, and tarns were accepted on No 
vember 1 As one of then tarns granted 
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Deo II— Belgrade recaptured by Serb! one 
Deo IT— Britain formally assumes a proteo- 
torate over Bgypt 

Deo SS — Italy occupies Avlona, Albania 
1815 

Jan lr— British battleship Formidable sunk 
Jan 11 — Heavy fighting; northeast of Sols* 
sons 

Jan SI— British win naval battle In North 
bob, slaking the German cruiser Blneoher 
and damaging two other cruisers 
Feb 11 — Germans evacuate Lode 
Feb IS — Germans drive Russians from posi- 
tions In Bast Prussia, taking 20,000 prison- 
ers 

Feb 10 — British and Frenah fleets bombard 
Dardanelles forts 

March 1 — Premier Asa tilth announces block- 
ade by allies of all German, Austrian and 
Turkish ports 

March 10 — Battle of Neuve Cbapelle begins 
March II— German cruiser Dresden sunk 
March 10— British battleships Irresistible and 
Ocean and French battleship Bouvet sunk 
In Dardanelles strait 

March SI — Fortress of Fnemysl surrenders to 
Russians 

April 21 — Germans force way across Tpres 
canal at Steens treats and Eet Etas 
May 2— Austro-Hungarian and German forces 
repulse Russians along the entire front of 
Malatow, Gorlioe, Gromik and north of 
these places In West Galicia 
May 7— Liner Lusitania torpedoed and sunk 
by German submarine 

May 21— Italy formally declares war on Aus- 
tria and orders mobilisation of army 
June S — Praemyal recaptured by Germans and 
Austrians 

June 22 ■ -Ge r mane and Austrians capture 
Lemberg 

J M <y 8 — Tolmlao falls into hands of Italians 
July 29— Warsaw evacuated, Lublin captured 
by Austrians 

Aug 2— Germane occupy Ml tan 
Aug 2-9— Battle of Hooge 
Aug I — Germ ana occupy Warsaw 
Aug 8— Ivangorod taken by Germans 
Aug 0 — British land at Suvla bay, Gallipoli 
Aug 17— Gormans capture Kovno 
Aug 19-20— Germans take Novo Georglevak 
Aug 29— Germans take Brast-Idtovsk 
Sept 9— Germans cap tore Grodno 
Sept 5— Grand Duke Nicholas sent to the 
Caucasus 

Sept 8— Russians stop Germans at Tarnopol 
Sept 17 — Germans capture Vllna 
Sept 20 — Austrians and Germans begin drive 
on Serbia 

Sept 26-80 — Battle of the Champagne 
Oct 9-10 — Auscro-Germans capture Belgrade 
Oct 12 — Edith 0~sll executed by Germans 
Oot 19— i Bulgaria declares war on Serbia 
Oct 22— Bulgarians occupy TTskub 
Nov 7— Italian liner Aneona sunk 
Nov 29— British victory near Bagdad 
Nov SO— Bulgarians take Frisrend 
Deo 1 — British retreat from Bagdad 
Deo 8-9 — Allies defeated In Macedonia 


Deo 19 — Sir John Douglas Haig succeeds Sir 
John French 

Deo 27-90— Heavy Russian offensive In Ga- 
ll ala and Bessarabia 

Dee 99— Liner Persia sunk in Mediterranean 

mo 

Jan 9— Russians capture Csartorysk 
Jan 9— British troops at Xut-el-Aaara sur- 
rounded 

Jan 9— British evacuate Gallipoli peninsula 
Jan 19—1 Austrians capture Mount Loveen In 
Montenegro, prodreadnought Xing Edward 
TO sunk 

Jan 19 — Cetinje, capital of Montenegro, cap- 
tured by Austrians 

Jan 29— Scutari, capital of Albania, captured 
by Austrians 

Feb IB— Brserum captured by the Russians 
Feb 21— Germans under crown prince begin 
attack on Verdun defenses 
Feb 29— Germans capture Fort Douaumont, 
French transport X* Provence sunk 
March 2— Bltlls captured by Russians 
March 19— Admiral von Tirplts resigns 
March 24— Sussex torpedoed and sunk. 

April 5-7 — Battle of St Blot 
April 17— TreWsond captured by Russians 
April 18 — President Wilson sends final note 
to Germany 

April 19— President Wilson explains diplo- 
matic situation in spaeah before congress 
In joint session 

April 24— Insurreotlon In Dublin 
April 29— British force at Xut-el-Amara sur- 
renders to the Turks 
April 80 — Irish insurreotlon suppressed 
May 9— Several leaders of Irish revolt exe- 
cuted 

May 19— Austrians begin offensive against 
Italians in Trentlno 

May 91— Great naval battle off Danish coast 
June 9— Germans assail British at Torse, 
Russians under Gen Bntsslloff begin suc- 
cessful offensive 

June 9— Lord Kitchener lost with orulser 
Hampshire 

June 6— Italians stop enemy In Trentlno 
June 11— Russians capture Dubno 
June 19— Russians capture Csernowlts 
June 29— Gan BrussJloff*s army completes 
possession of Bukowlna. 

July 1 — Battle of Bouunc begins 
July 26— Brslngaa captured by the Russians 
July 26 — Portfires taken by British 
July 27— British take DelvtlXe wood, Serbs 
begin attack on Bulg&rs in Macedonia 
Aug 9 — French taka Floury 
Aug 9— Sir Roger Casement executed for 
treason 

Aug 9— British wfu victory north of Fosieres 
Aug 9— Italians taka Go rite by assault 
Aug 19— Russians capture Jablonltxa 
Aug 18 — Serbs capture Fiorina from Bulgers 
Aug 24— French take Maurapas 
Aug 27— Italy dadares war against Germany 
Aug 28— Roumaala declares war against 
Austria-Hungary 

Aug 80— Roumanians take Kronstadt to 
Transylvania, Bulgars seise Drama 
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Feb II — Preeldent Wnaon appears b tiara 
oongTeaa ud Balsa authority to supply mer- 
chant ships with delenslve arms and to em- 
ploy oth-r methods to protect A marl pan 
ships and d tisane, British capture Kat-el- 
Amarm 

Feb *7— British take Ocnnesonrt 
Fab 18 — The Associated Press rsrasls German 
plot to bring Mexloo and Japan in alliance 
against the United States, letter from the 
German secretary of foreign affairs, Sr 
Alfred Zlmmarmann, to the German minis- 
ter to Mexico suggesting the plan, pub- 
lished 

March 1— President Wilson, at request of sen- 
ate, eonttime existence of German plot In 
Mexloo, house grants president power to 
arm merchant ships 

March 1 — Germany announces that on March 
1 the final limit of crane for sailing vaasols 
on the Atlantlo expired, Bnsslans capture 

gmijm 

March 8 — Foreign Secretary Zlmmermann ad* 
mlts authenticity of letter to German min- 
ister to Mexico suggesting alliance against 
the United States 

March 6— British Invade Palestine and cap- 
ture Hebron, United States supreme court 
decides Appam oase In favor of owners 
March 8— Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin dies, 
Franoh regain trenches in Champagne 
March 9— President Wilson calls a special 
session of congress for April If, Issues or- 
ders for the arming of American merchant 
Ships 

March ID— Belgian relief steamer Store tad 
torpedoed 

March 11 — Successful revolution In Russia, 
British capture Bagdad, Ambassador Ge- 
rard reaches Havana 

March 12 — French capture Hill 18E in Cham- 
pagne. state department in Washington 
gives formal notice of arming of American 
■hips, American steamer Algonauln sunk 
without warning by German submarine, 
China breaks relations with Germany 
March 14 — German chancellor promises re- 
forms to Prussian diet 
March IS — Czar Nicholas Zl of Russia abdi- 
cates throne for himself and son The 
action was forced 

March IB— Grand Duke Michael Alexandre* 
vitoh renounces assumption of supreme 
power In Russia, British take Bt Pierre 
Voast wood, American steamer TlgJlanela 
torpedoed with lose of fifteen lives 
March 17— British take Bapaume, French 
take Roys, American ship city of Memphis 
sunk 

March 18— British and French take Pennine, 
Chaulnes, Neale and Noyon, make ten mile 
gain on seventy mile front, Germans de- 
stroy everything in abandoned territory, 
American ship Illinois sunk by submarine 
March 19 — American oil ship Healdton tor- 
pedoed with loea of a score of lives, French 
battleship Donton torpedoed with loss of 
398 men, British and French continue ad- 
vance, Germans say retreat le for strategic 
purposes 


Month 30— French and British taka a score of 
villages In their advance 
March 31— President Wilson calls extra ses- 
sion of dongress to begin April 8 Instead 
of April 16, "state of war" admitted to 
exist 

March 83— America recognises new govern- 
ment in Russia 

March 28 — French troops reach vicinity of Bt 
Quentin 

March 34— Washington announces withdrawal 
of Minister Brand Whitlock and American 
relief workers from Belgium, constitution- 
alist party In Russia votes for republican 
form of government, Germany extends 
barred sons to Russian arctic waters 
March 36— President Wilson calls port of na^ 
tlonal guard In the east Into the national 
service for policing purposes 
March 39— British defeat large force of Turks 
at Gaia, Palestine, President Wilson calls 
Into federal service 38,000 guardsmen In 
eighteen central states 
March 37— British advance towards CUnbral, 
French approach La Fere 
March 39— Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg 
makes speech in relahstag saying that 
blame will bo on America If war comae 
March 30— Foreign Secretary Zlumormann, In 
relohetag, explains his effort to embroil 
Mexloo and Japan with the United States, 
German raider Beendler sends captives to 
Rlo Janolro, President Wllaon and cabinet 
decide hat war with Germany Is the only 
honorable recourse left to the United 
States 

March 31— More national guard units mobil- 
ised In the United States 
April 1— The Asteo, an armed American 
steamer, sunk by submarine, Russian ar- 
mies Invade Turkey from Persia 
April * — Spools! session of American congress 
opens, prssidsnt in address asks that exist- 
ence of a state of war with Germany be de- 
clared 

April 3— Russian relief steamer Trevier tor- 
pedoed 

April 4— Senate passes war resolution , Amer- 
ican steamship Missourian sunk In Medi- 
terranean 

April 5 — Brasilian ship Parana sunk by sub- 
marine, British and Russian armies In Mes- 
opotamia 

April 6 — -House passes war resolution, presi- 
dent signs resolution and Issues war procla- 
mation, all Amerloan naval forces mobil- 
ised, German vessels In Amerloan ports 
seised. Germane blow np their auxiliary 
ornlsar Comoran at Guam 
April 7— Cuba declares war on Germany, 
Panama declares that it will assist the 
United States in the defense of the Panama 
Canal 

April 8 — Austria-Hungary announces break 
In relations with the United States 
April 9— Can a d ians take Flmy ridge In great 
Britieh offensive north and eouth of Arms, 
Austrian ships Interned In American har- 
bors seised, Chile announoee it will remain 
neutral 
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JUno 8— Britieh socialists area pamoa without 
annexations 

Jana S— Military registration day undar se- 
lective draft law in the Uni tad States, ap- 
proximately 10, 000, ODD men registered 
Jon* 8— Lord Northellfle appointed to rep re- 
lent Britain in America, Brit! eh resume 
operations on Arras front 
June 7 — British basin groat offensive at Uea* 
eln m, storming Wytsohsode ridge and ex- 
ploding great mines 

suna I — Gen Pershing with staff and slerloal 
force reaches London, force of 100 Amerloan 
aviators reach France, Austrian officers en- 
ter Bnaalan lines with peace offers, Ger- 
many breaks with republic of Haiti 
Jane 8 — President "Wilson's note to Russia 
outlining American war alma made public 
June 10 — British gain more ground around 
Massines in Tpres region 
Juno 11 — American tank steamer Pe troll te 
torpedoed, British take German trench sys- 
tem on mile front oast of Jfeaainoa ridge 
Juno IS — King Constantine of Graeco forced 
to abdicate his throne 

Juno 13 — Gen Pershing lands In Franoej 
German aeroplanes raid London, killing 1IT 
persons and wounding 410 
June 14 — Kin g Constantino leaves Greece 
June 15 — Blockade of Greece la lifted 
June 10 — Italians capture Como Cavanto in 
the Trentino, Belgian war mission arrives 
In United States 

June IT — Two Zeppelins raid British coast, 
one burned, Londoners demand reprisals 
for air raids 

JUne 18 — Italians advance northeast of Jam- 
lano 

Juno It — Vice-Admiral aims appointed to take 
temporary charge of allied naval forces la 
Irish waters 

Juno 10 — Canadians capture trenches before 
Lena 

June It— House passes food control bill, 
Rumanian mission arrives In America, 
Bllhu Hoot speaks to luge gathering In 
Patrogmd 

Juno 80— President Wilson appoints as ports 
council, Canadians take German first line 
trenches in front of Lens 
Jons 80— Vonlcelos becomes prime minister of 
Groaoo, seven report on Mesopotamian mis- 
sion issued in London 

June 87 — American troops arrive in Franee; 
French cruiser Klebsr sunk by mine, con- 
gress of soldiers* and workmen's delegates 
In Resets declare against a separata peace 
June 80— Brasil revokes neutrality, heavy 
British attacks near Lane, Rumanian mis- 
sion arrises In Washington 
June 88 — Greece seven relatione with Ger- 
many and her allies 

June 80 — Russians open new offensive in 
Galicia, eighty-seven German ships seized 
in American ports turned over to shipping 
board for operation 

July 1— Russians attack on eighteen-mile 
front In Galicia 

JUly J— President promulgates rules for ex- 
emptions in draft, Frenefc victory la CZerny 


July 8 — Russian drive at Bnesany begins; 

artillery battle In Tpres salient 
July 4 — Germane offensive south of Zaun 
falls, Franee celebrates July 4, American 
troops parade in Faria 
July 5 — British attack near Tpres 
July 7— German air raid on London kills and 
wounds many. President Wilson anacoacaa 
export embargo 

July 8 — German attack on the Chemln dee 
Dames repulsed 

July ' — President Wilson proclaims mobili- 
sation of national guard 
July 11— Germane drive baok British troops 
os the Belgian eoaat to the Teor, taking 
1,800 prisoners, Italians occupy Dallnc 
JUly 18 — Chancellor von Bothmann-HoUwog 
resigns 

July 18— Reichstag refuses to consider war 
credits' 

JUly 14 — George Mtehaella becomes Genian 
chancellor 

July 17 — French take German lint and second 
lines northwest of Verdun 
July 18— Finnish diet declares for independ- 
ence 

July 80— Draft day In the United States , 
mutiny causes Bosnian defeat east of Lem- 
berg 

July 38 — Siam declares war on Germany 
JUly 88— Kerensky appeals to Russian army 
for support 

July II — President Wilson aooopts resigna- 
tion of Gen Goethals from shipping board, 
many unite of Russian army refuse to 
fight white the Germans swoop ahead 
JUly 80— Allied conference begins In Peris 
July 80— Death penalty restored In Bnaalan 
army, German attack at JMxmude repulsed 
JUly 37— Gorman aeroplanes raid Harwich, 
United States chipping board reorganised. 
Germans take Cearnowltx and Kolomna 
July 81 — Von American troops arrive in 
France 

JUly (0— Heavy artillery final in Flanders, 
Norwegian mission arrives In Washington 
July II— British drive In Flanders begun, as- 
tending from Warneton to Dixmnde 
Aug 1 — Russians begin offensive in Gallala, 
bnt retreat In south 

Aug 8 — Germane advance In Bnkowins 
Aug 8 — Austrians taka Csernowlts, change! 
made in Russian cabinet. United States 
shipping board decides to oommandeer ship- 
ping |n Amerloan yards. Root mission re- 
turns from Russia, premier and nearly 
whole of Russian cabinet resign 
Aug 6 — Canadians advance on Lone, Ker- 
ensky returns to ofilee 
Aug 8— Kerensky forma sew cabinet 
Aug 7 — Liberia declares war on Germany, 
Maokensen begins attack on Rumanians in 
Moldavia 

Ang 8— Canadian senate approves conscrip- 
tion, Russians fell baok near the Sereth 
river 

Ang 11 — Henderson leaves British cabinet 
Ang 18 — German aircraft raid English coast 
Ang 13 — Japanese mission arrives in America 
on war emergency business 
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French trout, Auetro-Germme occupy 
Primoland and Peltre 

Hot li — Italians hold their poll tl one on the 
Piave river, Britlah take junction of Bear- 
eheba-Demaeone railway 
Nov 16 — Italians flood lands near Yenloa to 
atop advance of enemy 
Hot 17-1*— Italians repulse attempt* of en- 
emy to ones the Piave 
Hot 1* — British take Jaffa 
Hot 19 — Italians attack on As lego plateau 
Nov 10— Hen Hair starts drive on Somme 
front 

Nov *1— British under Hen Bynr take Her- 
mans by surprise in Cambral realon ad- 
vancing: five miles and taking: thousands of 
prisoners, German attacks in Monte Grappa 
region stopped by Italians 
Nov 1)— Battle of Cambral continues, Her- 
man emissaries sent to parley with Huialan 
peace faction 

Nor *4— flearot Russian treaties pnbUahed 
Nov IS — French attack near Vardnn 
Nov *6 — Britlah advance near Jerusalem, 
French and British Infantry re-enforce- 
ments reach Italian lines 
Nov *7— Allied war conference assembles In 
Pane 

Nov 1*— Armistice negotiation! begnn with 
Germany by bolahevikl, ocnfsrenca of 
Scandinavian rulers bold at Christiania, 
Norway 

Nov 29 — German relohstag reassembles 
Nov 10 — The Germans In a determined at- 
tack drive the Britlah batik from their posi- 
tions for a distance of about two miles, 
nearly to the Bapaume-Cambral road, at 
the south end of the new British front the 
Gormans advance through Honnellsu to 
Gouseauoourt, later the British retake 
Ooueeaucourt and ImVanquerie 
Deo 1— Britlah succeed in regaining nearly a 
tnlla of the front loot near Goosaauoourt, 
several Amanoan engineers killed In Her- 
man attack 

Boa g— London announces officially that 
"East Africa baa been completely cleared 
of the enemy,” every Herman colony la now 
occupied by allied fo rose, armistice ar- 
ranged between Hessians and Germans 
Bao 4 — President 'Wilson sake congress to 
declare war on Anstrla-Hunsary, Gen Dak- 
bonln killed by bolahevikl at lfohCev 
Deo 5 — Teutons launch new offensive on 
Aalago plateau 

Beo 6 — Great disaster caused at Halifax by 
explosion of munitions ship, United states 
destroyer Jacob Jouss torpedoed and sunk 
Baa 7— Congress passes resolution declaring 
state of war to ext at between United States 
and Austria-Hungary, Austrians e»i- 
gains on tbs Asiago plateau. Roumaala 
forced to join Bneela In peace parley 
Bao I— Government Tn Portugal overthrown 
by revolution 

Bao t— Hen Kaledins* begins revolt agulnst 
Russian bolshevik], Italians eheok foe on 
Asiago plateau 

Beo 10— Capture of Jerusalem by British un- 
der Gen AUonby announced. 


Beo 11— Hon Allen by formally enters Jeru- 
salem, Japanese troops occupy terminal at 
Vladivostok 

Beo 1* — Herman mass attacks near Cambral 
gain *00 yards of British trenohss 
Deo 14— Permanent rilled naval oo until 
formed 

Dec 16 — Armistice signed between central 
powers and bolshevik! at Bnat-Utovak 
Beo 17— Conscript! onlsta return to power la 
heavy Ca n adian vote 

Deo 20 — Premier Lloyd George addressee 
parliament on Britain's psaoe terms 
Bao tf — Gorman -Rue a! an peace conference 
assembles at Braet-Lltovak 
Deo 24 — Seventh Harman war loan totaled 
over *1,100, 000,000 

Deo *6— At peace conference Germany pro- 
poses with Russia "Peace without forcible 
annexation! and Indemnities ” 

Beo 26 — Vice-Admiral Wemyse appointed 
Pint Sea Lord of Britain Government 
takes possession of nllroada In United 
States 

Boo 17 — Turkish army failed to retake Jem 
salem 

IMS 

Jan I — Germany refused to avaouata Russian 
territory 

Jan 7 — Bari Reading, Lord Chief Justice of 
Ragland, appointed special ambassador to 
the united States 

Jan I — President Wilson addressed congress 
on peaca, specified fourteen "reotlfloatlani 
of wrong and assertions of right” 

Jan S — Conscription defeated In Australia. 
Jan 10— War between Russia and Bulgaria 
ended. Bon Cossacks proclaim rspubllo 
Jan U — -Armistice between Russia and Ger- 
many extended ons month 
Jan 14 — Joseph Calllaux, former prime min- 
ister of Franoe, arrested for treason 
Jan 10 — Fuel administrator ordered Indus- 
tries dosed five conssontivs days and nine 
Mondays to save fuel and nllevo railroad 
congestion 

Jan 19 — Russian assembly dissolved by 
Lanins because of disagreement on pssoe, 
Prussian legislature reaffirms exclusive 
right of Eknpsror to make war and pesos 
Jan *0— British vessels in Dardanelles de- 
stroyed Herman cruiser Breslau and drove 
Goo ben ashore 

Jan *1 — Economic condition In Austria leads 
to strong effort to end war 
Jan 00 — One hundred and sixty thousand 
Turkish troops In Palestine desert 
Jan 26 — Germany conditionally accepts four 
of President Wilson’s war alnut rejecting 
ten. 

Jai* 26 — Fires In ship yards In Newark and 
Baltimore oatzse loaa of 12,000.000 
Jan 21— Revolution In Finland assuming 1 Ba- 
rtons proportions 

Jan 20— Three -fourths of Germany's troop* 
hart bean sent to the western front from 
Russia 

Jan 20 — Italians resume offensive on tbs 
Asiago front and advance their lines 1 

Jan SI — Bartons strike note in Germany 
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Oct *7— Sanun ko\ eraraent asks Presides t 
Wilma to atats terms 

Oot St— Austria opens direct negotiations 
with Secretary Lane lag 
Oot SO— Italians inflict great defeat on Aus- 
tria, capture SI, 000, Austrians evacuating- 
Italian territory 

Oot SI— 'Turkey surrenders, Austrians utterly 
routed by Italians, lose 50,000 Austrian sa- 
voys, under white flag, enter Italian lines 
Nov 1 — Austria signs armistice amounting 
virtually to unconditional surrender 
Nov 4— Allied terms are sent to Oermany 
Nov 7 — Germany's envoys eater allied linos 
by arrangement 

Nov I— Kaiser Wilhelm abdicate* and crown 
prince renounces throne 
Nov 10 — Former Kaiser Wilhelm and his 
eldest son, Friedrich Wilhelm, Hot to Hol- 
land to escape widespread revolution 
throughout Germany 

Nov 11 — Germany aoaepts armistice terms 
Some Interesting Figures. America's part 
in flie World War is summarised m the fol- 
lowing statement, given out by the chief of 
the etatieheal branch of the General Staff 


Total armed lone, Including army, 


navy and marine oorna 4,100,000 

Total men In the army 4,000,000 

Men who went oversea* 1,044,000 

Man who fought In France 1,110,000 

Total registered In draft It, >04, 011 

Total draft Inductions . 1,110,111 


Coat of war to April 10, 1011, 111.110,000,000 
Battles fought by Americans, II 
American deaths from battle wounds, SO, Ilf 
American wounded, 100,010 
Deaths from disease, 00,078 
Total casualties In army, 111,181 


During the war 7,450,000 man ware killed, 
the varuras belligerents suffering as follows' 


Kneels 1,700,000 

Germany 1,800,000 

Ftanoa , 1,100,000 

Gnat Britain 100,000 

Austria 100,000 

Italy 100,001 

Turkey 110,000 

Serbia and Montenegro 110,000 

Belgium 100,000 

Rumania 100,000 

Bulgaria 100,000 

United Kates 48,000 

Grease 7,000 

Portugal , 1,000 


Peace Segobatitms. The collapse of Ger- 
many as a military power was accompanied 
by a revolution, whereby the empire was 
abolished and a repuhhs was established. 
Kaiser W illiam and Crown Prince Freder- 
ick William fled to Holland, and on Novem- 
ber 26 the emperor signed a formal document 
of abdication Germany had thus fulfilled 
ana of President Wilson’s conditions, that 
the allies could not make peaee with the 


Hohensolleras The pease conference met 
in Faria m January, 1919, and German rep 
reoentafaves signed the treaty in Versailles 
on June 28, For details of the eonferaue 
and terms of the treaty, eee Vebsabkbs, 
Teeatt op 

Belated Article*. Various phases of the war 
and details connected with the subject which 
could not be treated In the general article mar 
be found In the special articles listed below 
The reader la also referred to the historical 
sections of the articles on the venous coun- 
tries affected by the war 


Aleppo 

Amiens 

Antwerp 


Bagdad 
Befgrad 
Bar?:.. 
Brest] 


Constantinople Haris 
Damascus Pstrograd 

Frame Rhelms 

Jerusalem Riga 

Lemberg BaTonOd 

Lens Sofia 

sa? fssa, 

Brest-Utovsk London Verdun 

Brussels Louvain Vladivostok 

Bucharest Moscow Warsaw 

Budapest Namur Vprss 

Calais Ostand 


brads 

run 


n opH snwo aap nations 

Armenia Hungary 

Anstna Jugo-BUvl* 

Csecho-Slovak Poland 

Republic 

srasasm and strums 
Albert I George. David 1 

Balfour, Arthur J Grey, Bdi 

Bernatorff, Count Nicholas L_ 

Charles I Poincare, Raymond 

Clemenceau, Georges Venlseloa, Bleutherlos 
Constantine X Victor Emmanuel 222 

Francis Joseph I William n 

George V Wilson, Woodrow 

IKlUTASr AND NAVAL COITMANDHRB 
Beatty. David, Sir Joffre, Joseph J 

Bullard, Robert L Kitchener, Horatio H 

Fooh, Ferdinand Liggett; Hunter 

JPrendh, John, Sir Moltke 

Haig, Douglas, Sir Fdtaln, Henri 

Hindenburg, Paul von Pershing, John J 
Jelliooe, John. Sir Sima; William 8 

Cannon Poison r 

Explosives Subn 

Firing Machine Buba 

Howltmr Torpedo 

Machine Gun Torpedo Boat 


Balance of Power Livonia 
Balkan Wars Lithuania 

Bolshevik! Lusitania 

Conscription Mesopotamia . 

C aurland Nations, League of 

Dardanelles Palestine 

Dobrnja Siberia . _ . 

Bsthonla Triple Alliance 

Gallipoli Triple Entente 

Kiao-ohan Ukraine 

WORMS, vturrnM, a team loosely appHed 
to many small, rather long, creepi ng ani- 
mals, lacking feet entirely, or having very 
abort ones, including rach various farms as 
the earthworm, the grabs of certain insects 
and intestinal parasites The goolognt, how- 
ever, confines the term to «iwm«l« belonging 
to the branch known aa Vermes, and aoaord- 
lnghr he excludes the larvae of all insects 
See Vinos* 

WORMS, wormr, Gebmany, aitoated on 
the Rhine; twenty-six miles southeast of 
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pared) the labor of building Saint Paul’s de- 
volved largely on bun, and be was occupied 
with the work from 1675 to 1710 At the 
game tune be made many designs for otter 
public buildings, and m the forty years fol- 
lowing the great conflagration there was not 
an important public bedding m London that 
was not designed by him 

Among the notable buildings he designed 
aie the modem part of the palace at Hamp- 
ton Court, the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the hospitals of Chelsea and 
Greenwich, the Church of Saint Stephen's, 
Walfamok; those of Saint Mary-le-bow and 
Saint Michael, Comhill, that of Saint Bride, 
Fleet Street, and the campanile of Cbnat 
Church, Oxford In 1680 be was chosen 
president of the royal works, and from 1686 
to 1700 be represmted various boroughs m 
Parliament Over the north doorway of 
Saint Paul’a m a memorial tablet, on whish 
are the well-known words, A monumentum 
regains, aramspce (If thou seek hia monu- 
ment, look about thee) 

WRENCH, ranch, a tool designed for 
gripping nuts, bolts, screws or pipes so that 
they may be tamed A simple wrench is 
fiiet used by machinists, consisting of a flat 
metal bar with angular openings at end and 
sides Another is an alligator wrench, made 
of a single piaoe of metal, at one end a handl% 
at the other a pair of jaws, with wedge- 
shaped opening, one nde of which is toothed 
The maiikey wrench is more complicated. A 
bar of metal equipped with a wooden handle 
is fitted with a atatranary jaw and a jaw 
which can be adjusted to various widths by 
means of a screw 

WRESTLING, wrerfhn g, a competitive 
sport engaged in by two persons, each of 
whom trice to throw the other prone upon 
the ground Wrestling brings into play every 
muscle of the body, and when engaged in 
under the proper restraining mice is one of 
the most beneficial of sports The winner 
in a wrestling match is usually the man who 
is fiie more skilful end alert, strength and 
weight oount, but a quick eye and dsmmnn 
of action are even more essential 

"Wrestling, hong the moat natural of 
■porta, is among the oldest In all Greek 
athletic contests it had a prominent part 
The Greek wrestlers oiled their bodies, sup- 
posedly to make them more supple Grace 
was insisted upon, and the most stringent 
rules woe enforced Roman wrestling was 


of a rougher sort, in which participants were 
not infrequently killed In the Gmeoo- 
Roman wrestling of modem France the oon- 
testanta are stripped to the waist and are not 
allowed to grasp eaah other anywhere below 
the belt or to trip eaah other Most of the 
straggle takes place after both men are on 
the mat, and a fall is soored when one of the 
contestants forces both shoulders of hu op- 
ponent to the ground. 

The Irish method of wrestling is known as 
the collar and elbow The wrestlers wear 
short jsdreta with stoat collars and sleeves, 
to afford a good gup. Bash man seises the 
collar of the other 'with hia nght head and 
the sleeves near the elbow with Ins left hand 
If his gnp loosens, he loses A msn is 
thrown when two shoulders end a hip or a 
shoulder end two hips toneh the ground 

In England a good method of wrestling for 
boys and youths is known as the black-hold 
catch Each contestant stands with his chin 
on the shoulder of the other, grasping the 
other about file body, the right am of each 
under the left arm of the other. Tupping is 
allowed, bnt tasking or brutality is barred 
The first step to certain success is to get the 
nght shoulder beneath the armpit of the 
opponent If a contestant loses hu grip or if 
his shoulders touch the floor, he loses. 

A freer method of wrestling, common in 
both England and America is the catch-as- 
eatch-can method, in which, as the name im- 
plies, holds are taken at random Tnppmg 
is permitted, hut kicking and throttling are 
haired. Tsio shoulders on the floor consti- 
tutes a fall "When the match is professional, 
two falls in three or three in five are usnafly 
required for a decision There are a number 
of recognised “holds” which give a wrestler 
great advantage over an opponent, aueh is 
the grape-vine lock, the dance ry, the half- 
Nelson and the hammerJock 

The Japanese have a system of wrestling 
known as juptfsu, which is a method of self- 
defense without the use of weapons A 
master of jujutsu can, V a slight, swift 
movement, benumb an opponent’s brain, dis- 
locate hu hip or shoulder or burst or twist 
a tendon lie police fares of Japan are re- 
quired to attain a certain proficiency in ju- 
jutsu, bnt the system in ita entirety to taught 
to only a few men of the highest character 
and self-mastery None is given the training 
without first taking oath not to reveal ds 
secrete See Jtrjtmstr. 
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WEIGHT, nte, Cabboll Division (1840- 
1000), an Aniwimii economist, statistician 
and legislator, born at Dunbarton, K 3. In 
ths Civil War he rose from pnvats to rank of 
coloneL From 1873 to 1885 he was chid of 
the state bureau of labor statistics, and from 
1885 to 1902 was United States Commission- 
er of labor. During these years he mote 
many books on labor preblems—among them- 
Borne Ethical Pham of t it Labor Question 
and Outlines of Practical Sociology In 1002 
ha became president of the college depart- 
ment of Clark University 

WEIGHT, Brahe Lloyd (1889- ), 

Amen nm architect, ires born at Biohland 
Center, Win He etnded civil engineering at 
the University of Wiseontm, bat architecture 
became hie bf e mirk Beginning practice m 
Chicago in 1003, his designs at once attracted 
attention for them individuality and de- 
parture from conventional farms His work 
mas characterised as the "Heir School of the 
Middle West" He ms the architect of the 
Imperial Hotel m Tokyo, Japan, and many 
buildings of note in America Ha was author 
of numerous books on architecture and essays 
on the relation of art to life 

WEIGHT, Harold Bell (1878- ), • 

popular American novelist, bom in Borne, 

N Y , end educated m the preparatory de- 
partment of Hamm College, Ohio He vraa 
at various fames a painter and decorator, a 
landscape painter and a numstor m the Dis- 
ciples of Christ Chinch, and hia first novel, 
That Printer of VdeWt (1003), tras mit- 
ten -while he mm preaching m Missouri It 
was followed by The Shepherd of the BUle, 
a great popular success In 1008 he re- 
tired from the ministry to devote himself en- 
tirely to writing, producing, in rapid luceei- 
non, Iha Cdthng of Dan Matthew, Xha Un- 
crowned King, Tht Warning of Barham 
Worth, Their Yesterdays, The Eyee of the 
WorU When a Man’s a Max, The Re-Crea- 
twn of Brian Kent, Helen of the Old House, 

The Mine with the Iron Doer, A Bon of Hu 
Pother, Bod and the Grocery™ an, Long Ago 
Tol d, E at, and Ma Cinderella 

WEIGHT, Orville (1871- ), and Wil- 
ed® (1387-1912), two brothers who mm un- 
dying fame as mvtnton of practical fiymg 
machin es Orville was bom in Dayton, 0 , 
and Wilbur m Millville, Ind Both were 
educated m the pubhc tiool* They begin 
to study aeronanbes in 1806 At this fame 
they had a bicycle shop m Dayton, Ohio 
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In 1000 they began experiments in avia- 
tion with machines of their own invention 
end manufacture, and three years later they 
bed produced a aatma which would remain 
in the air over a minute In 1005 they made 
the first long-distance fight, near Dayton; 
and m 1908 Wilbur made hie first piddie 
flight in Prance After the brothers bad won 
gold medals and homage m Europe they were 
recognized at home, and their machine was 
accepted by the United States government 
for use m the army The Wright machines 
ere now rendered obsolete by new improve- 
ments See PLrnro Srasr ®. 

WBEF, m law, a formal order issued by 
a court in Sic name of a state enjoining the 
person mentioned therein to perform soma 
specified set It m issued under seal, at- 
tested by the proper officer end addressed to 
the riunff or some other officer legally au- 
thorized to enforce its execution 

The following are the write in most com- 
mon nee 

A writ of summons commands on author- 
ised officer to notify a person to appear in 
court to answer to a complaint 

A writ of replevin Is an order permlttlnc 
the neovarr of roods which have boon lllo- 
gaOy wised 

A writ of mandamus la a command to a 
person or corporation to something pertain- 
ing to hie, or lti. office or dntr 

A writ of uno warranto Is a oommand to 
■how hr what right an act is performed or 
an offioe held 

A writ of error la leaned to remove an ac- 
tion to a higher oonrt, by reason of amir In 
too proceedings of the interior oonrt 

A writ of certiorari la loaned by a oonrt of 
review, requiring the noord of a ease to bo 
cent np from an Interior oonrt for examina- 
tion 

Pot writ of enhpoona no Witness Sea, 
also, Habeas Corona, Injunction, capias 

WHITING, Signs or ehsxaetera inscribed 
on a surface for the purpose of recording 
and communicating thought. The earliest 
form of writing, practiced by ell primitive 
peoples, was Gut of picture writing, or the 
copying of objects direct from nature After 
thu eame symbolical writing, meh as was 
developed in its highest form in the cunei- 
form system of Western Asia and the hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, in which abbreviated 
pictures were used at arbitrary symbols, first 
of things and later of sounds and words 
These systems marked the transition from 
ideographic to phonetic wnfang, is winch 
signs represent either syllables or single 
sounds 
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Of By* terns of writing m wluoh signs rep- 
resent syllables, the most notable is the 
Chinese As the same sound may have sev- 
eral meanings, it is often necessary to add to 
a syllable some sign to indicate which mean- 
ing is intended The Phoenicians, basing 
their system on the Egyptian, are said to have 
invented the first phonetio alphabet, in which 
signs represent single sounds Tradition has 
it that the Phoenician system was introduced 
into Greece by Cadmus of Boeotia, about the 
seventeenth century, B o The Greek forma 
spread to Sunly and Italy, being modified as 
they spread. 

Venous systems of writing differ in the 
arrangement of their symbols Chinese char- 
acters era read in odumne tram top to bot- 
tom Ifomcsn picture writing is read from 
bottom to top Hebrew writing, a modifica- 
tion of one farm of the ancient Egyptian, is 
read from right to left Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin and all modem European languages 
are read from left to right In medieval 
manuscripts a variety of styles were adopted 
m different epochs and countries 

Whole mannsenpta were written in large 
or email capitals Uncial letters, which pre- 
vailed from the seventh to the tenth century, 
were rounded capitals, with few hair strokes 
Gothic characters, fanciful deviations from 
fiie Homan types, became common from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century In Eng- 
land, in the early Middle Ages a variety of 
styles sailed Saxon prevailed, a mixed style 
was formed of s combination of Roman, 
Lombardis and Saxon characters, the Nor- 
man style came in with William the Con- 
queror, and the English court hand, an adap- 
tation of Saxon, prevailed from the Sixteenth 
century to the reign of Geoige II 

There have been venous unsuccessful at- 
tempts to introduce systems of phonetio 
writing, in which each sound should be repro- 
duced by one invariable sign Systems of 
shorthand are generally phonetic See 

ALPKABBT, HrXBOGLYPHICS , BHOBXHAOT 

WRITS OF ASSISTANCE. Hi Amer- 
ican oolomal days the British customs officials 
ware provided with general search warrants 
to aid them in oolleotmg import duties 
These warrants were called rants of aaaut- 
anee These wnts differed from in ordinary 
search warrant in that they did not limit the 
officer’s search to a specified fame or place, 
or to specified goods, but authorised bun to 
seise any suspected goods 


The firat writ of this land was issued in 
1761 and aroused much opposition. Janus 
Otis, advocate-general of the colony of Mae- 
sachusetts, resigned his office and became 
leading attorney m a cose in opposition to the 
issuance of the wnts In hm appeal to the 
court he uttered radical sentiments m opposi- 
tion to the hag and Parliament The wnt 
was declared legal, but it was rarely, if ever, 
used. See Wabbaot 

W&Y'NEOK, a European bird related to 
the woodpeckers, hut, unlike the latter, un- 
able to climb. It makes its nest in the natural 
cavities of trees, and lays from seven to 



twelve shiny, white eggs It eats onto and 
other ground insects, which it captures with 
its hill nr with its wormlike tongue When 
disturbed, the bird throats its head out aver 
its nest with an undulating movement, which 
bee given it its name Its habit of hissing 
on such occasions has earned for it the 
so briquet snot s bint 

W DBTTEMBERG, vurfem borK, Gsa- 
sumr, formerly a kingdom and one of the 
divisions of the German Empire prior to 
1918, became a part of the German republic 
in ISIS Territorially it joins Bavaria and 
Baden. It hoe an area of 7,528 square miles, 
and a population of approximately two end 
a half million. In the Middle Agee, Wurt- 
temberg was a county, la 1485 it was 
erected into a duchy and m 1809 became a 
kingdom At the formation, of the German 
Empue, m 1871, it became a part of that 
government For surface, climate and prod- 
ucts, see Gffi MABT . 

WYANDOTTE, vf m dot See Hasan 

WYANDOTTE GAVE, wi on dot, a nat- 
ural cavern m Crawford County, Bid, five 
miles northwest of Leavenworth It fa next 
to Mammoth Cave m «■” and has been at 
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plorcd for about twenty-three miles It is 
noted for its large chambers, some of which 
are 200 feet high sad 300 feet broad The 
stalactite formations in this cave are of un- 
nsnnl magnitude and beauty Those in the 
room known as the Pillared Palace are of 
unusual interest, while Monument Mountain 
is a group of stalagmite columns 175 feet 
hi gh 

WYOLUTE, or WIOUF, vnLlif, Joan 
(shout 1320-1384), on English reformer, 
born at Hipswdl,m Yorkshire, England Of 
his early bte we know nothing At sateen 
he entered Oxford, became a fellow of Mer- 
ton College, and later master of Bolliol Obt- 
lega and warden of Canterbury TTall Ha 
zealously applied himsdf to the study of the 
Senptnree, which ha euhjected to the most 
cnbeal analysis, and be early manifested a 
skepticism m regard to ecclesiastical doetnne 
and discipline 

Disputes were going cm at tins period be- 
tween Edward IH and the Papal court, con- 
cerning tribute emoted from King John, and 
the English Parliament bad resolved to sup- 
port the sovereign in bis refusal to submit 
to the TOBsalage Wydiffe took a prominent 
pert m the affair, urging King Edward to 
refuse the tribute to die Holy Bee Pope 
Gregory S3, an learning of WychSeFi de- 
fiant attitude toward the Church m regard to 
this matter, wrote letters to die tang, to the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the University 
of Oxford, to have him tried far heresy 

In subsequent sermons, Wydiffe attacked 
the higher clergy, accusing diem of having 
assumed undue power end unbecoming arro- 
gance In February, 1378, he appeared be- 
fore Archbishop Courtenay in Canterbury 
Cathedral, attended by John of Gaunt and 
other friends The people who were present 
berame so angered against Wydiffe that he 
end his finenda had to flee for their bves 
He retained the favor of the king, however, 
and toon afterward woa awarded a profes- 
sorship of dnuuty m the University of Ox- 
ford In 1380 he opposed the doetnne of 
transubetanhation at Oxford, and two years 
later ha was summoned to appear before a 
commission of bishops and doctors st Lon- 
don Ha refused to attend, avail mg him- 
self of a university prerogative The tnal 
was conducted without his pnsenee Ten 
out of twenty-four articles culled from ha 
writings were condemned as heretical, end 
fourteen were declared to he erroneous By 


an order from the crown, he was deprived 
of ha professorship and expelled from the 
university He returned to Lutterworth, m 
Lscestershirc, where Edward had given him 
a rectory Hen he labored zealously and 
unweanedly Part of his tune was spent in 
translating the Bible from the Yulgstc He 
continued to wnte unceasingly and boldly 
against tba papal claims, upholding the 
Scripture itself es the highest explanation 
of the divine law and urging the importance 
of teaching it to every Christian and hcnco 
the duty of giving it to the world in the com 
man tongue of the people He sent out 
young men with the Bible, to preach the 
plain, etnighfanrard word of God These 
men ware known ea poor priests, and the 
people heard them gladly 

On Dee 28, 1381, while hearing mass, he 
woe seized with pond} sis and died a few day a 
later 

Wj diffe’s followers were active in spread- 
ing his teachings, which for about a genera- 
tion after his death acted as a powerful 
religions and political factor among tho Eng- 
lish people Before Wj clifte’s time them had 
been no sjstenabo attempt to translate the 
whole Bible mto English, and hence the vast 
importance of the version known ea Wj- 
eliffe’s Bible Aside from its valno from a 
theological point of view, Wyeliffe’s Bible 
wu an important contribution to English 


press 



' YOMUTG, a northwestern state of 
the American Union, is located on the great 
Itockv Mountain plateau, and is rectangular 
in form, its boundaries bang formed by 
meridians of longitado and pendicle of lati- 


tude It Iks between Montana on the north 
end Colorado on tbe south with South Da- 
kota end Nebraska on the east and Idaho 
■ad Utah on tho wed The name, mcaaiag 
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largt plants, was taken from that of the 
Wyoming valley in Pennsylvania The word 
Wyoming is from the Delaware Indian name 
Umgkuamoama Yellowstone National Park, 
wineh with its adjoining forest reserve has 
an ana of 6,000 square miles, oeenpies the 
northwestern comer, extending over the 
boundary into Idaho and Montana Grand 
Teton National Park, of 160 equate miles, 
was established in 1920 See illustration, in 
the article Paras, Nahoral Wyoming from 
eaat to west extends 355 miles; the width la 
276 miles, area, 97,914 square miles 

The People In 1930 the population of 
the state was 226,565 About one-auth of 
the inhabitants are foreigners, Austrians, 
Canadians, English, Germans, Greeks, Ital- 
ians, Scotch and Swedes are the meat nu- 
merous There are about 1,150 Chinese and 
Japanese, most of whom are employed as 
laborers m the mines The 8hodione and 
Arapahoe Indian reservations within the 
state, west of the central section, neai the 
Continental Divide, covei an area of 060 
square miles, and the Indian population is 
about lfiOO Nevada is the only state having 
a smaller population 

Surface and Drainage. The surface of 
the state, for the most part; m composed of 
mountains and plateaus The great plains 
of the Muaumppi valley slope away from 
the foothills m the east The elevation varies 
from 3,600 to 13,786 feat, the highest point 
being 1ft Gannet The fflern gas of the 
Rocky Mountains, which forms the Con- 
tinental Divide, extends from north to south 
The northern gnmp of these mountains finds 
hero its greatest development and is noted foi 
its wild eharaatei and its picturesque scen- 
ery Yellowstone National Park, 3,34B square 
miles in ares, occupies the northwestern cor- 
ner of the state. In the west central part ore 
the Wind Brver Mountains, in the north cen- 
tal part, the Big Horn Mountains, and m the 
extreme northeast, the Blaak Hills, extending 
into Sooth D shots., in the southeast is the 
Laramie range, a the Booth, the 
Bow Mountains, and in the west the Teton, 
Gros Ventre and Shoshone ranges The south- 
western portion of the state elopes towards 
the Pacifie Ocean and forma a part of the 
Grand Biver Valley Prom the eastern and 
western slopes of the Kooky Mountains, sev- 
eral rivers take their rue, among them the 
North Platte, the Green, the Snake, the Lara- 
mie and the Shoshone. 


Climate. Wyoming haa the typical 
dimate of die mountainous region of the 
northwest. The air u pure and dry, daai 
weather prevails and the high altitude u for 
many healthful. The average annual tem- 
perature is 465*; the mean annuel rainfall, 
1298 inches. 

Mineral Besouroea. In every mountain 
range of Wyoming; gold, silver, lead and 
copper ores are to he found, but as yet the 
resources have not been largely developed 
Coal mining u most important) the annual 
output being about 8,090,000 tons, and there 
are over 20,000 square miles of coal lands, 
from which a steadily-increasing tonnage u 
being mined. Valuable iron deposits are 
found in various localities in the state 
Petroleum occurs in Fremont and Natrona 
counties, end its production is next to that 
of coal m importance, in 1022 this amounted 
to 26,200,000 bsrreie Extensive phosphate 
beds ore found in Dinta County. The state 
also possesses extensive deposits of soda and 
an abandonee of valuable building stone 
Gold, silver and copper are mined in paying 
quantities 

Agriculture. Below the timber line, the 
mountains ore covered with forests of eomf- 
erons trees Between the mountain ranges 
are broad plateaus, with arable Boils, which 
by means of proper irrigation yield prolific 
crops On account of the Might rainfall it 
has been supposed that only a small part of 
the state was capable of cultivation How- 
ever, modem methods of moisture conserva- 
tion have brought vast areas under cultiva- 
tion Irrigation ditches also have been ear- 
ned long distances from the sonroe of water 
supply The result has been an immense in- 
crease in the tillable area. The raising of 
livestock m the most important agncnltarel 
industry The nutritive grasses which so 
abundantly cover the great ranges of the pas- 
tnrage support many thousands of cattle and 
sheep Oats, potatoes, wheat and bay are the 
principal eropa 

Irrigation ie being largely extended The 
Shoshone project, the greatest m the stria, m- 
ctndes a remarkable dam, 328 feet high, 
across a narrow canyon The dam is only 

85 feet long at the bottom and 200 feet at the 

top A smaller dam diverts the water* <» 
the Shoshone Biver, through a tunnel 8% 
nnlee long, into a canal which for 40 mum 
paesee only the upper edge of a broad and 
fertile valley containing 160,000 seres W**® 
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\> items of Interest on Wyoming i; 
* • | 
•; Wyoming is governed under a con- 

U stitulion adopted in 1SSD • 

,, Amendments if agreed to by tiro- ‘ 
; ] thirds of the members of eaeb branch ‘ 
i< of the legislature are submitted to the , 
I* electors of ibo state at the nest gen- 
t, era! election < 

> About onc-cigfath of the land area is , 
i dciotcd to films, but the improved j. 
} land is only tiro per cent of the total I 
| area. Wyoming has over 30,000,000 1; 

i acres of unreserved land. jj 

There are two soda lakes m the state, j; 
In tho s umme r the soda hardens and is | 1 
cut into blocks three or four feet thick i 
Wyoming’s rivers ore much fre- J 
quented by anglers in search of nun- , 
how trout Specimens weighing from I 
eight to ten pounds an found in the j 
Big Laranuo Error. ' 

The Yellowstone region is described j 
in Washington firing's Captain Bon- | 
nen tie, tho hero being one of the early > 
traders I 

In 1035 hanging in capital crimes j 
urns abolished m favor of lethal gaa !; 
Social sccnnti lairs of advanced type ' • 
baie been passed 1 

■ • Questions on Wyoming ; 

J What is the peculiar feature of the 1 
! boundaries of Wyoming? Do the boon- I 
[ dines of any other state havo a sunder { 
i fenture? 

I What docs tho same Wyoming , 

1 mean 7 fit the name appropriate to j 
the state? ; 

i What great nver systems havo tnb- I 
| utancs in Wyoming? J 

What region within the state has a J 
world-wide reputation because of its ! 
•ecnery? i 

Whit part of the stato has tho larg- j 
est number of inhabitants? Why 7 
Locate tho Indian reservations on j 
tho map Hour miny are there? 

Wire is Wyoming one of the had- j 

I imj vool-producrag states? j 

What are tl'o moot important min- * 
era! productions! 1 

1 Why is the mining industry not more j 
j fully developed? 1 

j Why are there not more railroads? j 
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quired from Mexico m 1848 The first white 
man supposed to have noted the region was 
Sieur de la Yerendrye, in 1734 He was 
seeking sites for fur-trading posts White 
hunters visited the Yellowstone region m 
1807, and from that time hunters began to 
traverse the territory 
The first permanent settlement was made 
at Fort Laramie in 1834 Most of the immi- 
gration to California and Oregon passed 
through the territory, hut not until the com- 
pletion of the Union Pacific Railroad in 1869 
were settlers attracted to Em country. The 
Indiana were hostile, and long before tho 
construction of the railroad the government 
had bn3t a chain of forts for the protection 
of immigrants The discovery of gold in 
1887 increased the number of settlers, and m 
1808 Wyoming became on organized terri- 
tory. Yellowstone National Park (which see) 
was created in 1873 Wyoming was ad- 
nutted into tho Union os the forty-fourth 
state on July 10, 1890 From the organiza- 
tion of its first government the state has 
green women eqnnl suffrage with mm From 
this practice it received its popular name 
Tub Eqniirre Sisxb 


Related Article* Consult the following 

titles for addlHonul Information. 

Bighorn River BherMnn 

BUck Hills Snake Rlvnr . 

Ohsj enne Yellowstone Na- 

lAHunlo tlonal Park 

R ocky Mountain! Tellowatone River 

WYOMING, Ukiveb s h y op, a coeduca- 
tional state institution, founded at Laramie 
in 1B83 It comprises colleges of liberal arts, 
agriculture, engineering and education, de- 
portments of muse, home economics, com- 
merce and university extension, a teachers’ 
training high school and a summer school 
The Wyoming state normal school is main- 
tained as a part of the college of education, 
and the agricultural experiment station is 
operated in connection with the agricultural 
departments. There is a faculty of about 
200, and a student enrollment of over 3,000 
The hhrarv contains 07.000 volumes 

WYOMING YALLEY MAS'SAORE, n 


fearful massacre in Wy oming Yalloy , P« , on 
July 3 and 4, 1778, perpetrated by on Eng- 
lish and Indian force against the American 
settlers of the valley. A vast majority of 
tho inhabitants, including women and chil- 
dren, wore slain in tho course of two diffs 
■laughter, and the rest fled eastward to lh» 
nearest settlements The valley was not set- 


tled again for several years. 




X the trait} -fourth letter of the alphabet 
and the representative of what might aa well 
be denoted fay La or pa. The letter x was 
originally Phoenician, and nnbl a late date 
the loot m the Homan alphabet, fant y and x 
ware finally added from the Greet As aa 
initial letter, it is pronounced like x 

In algebra, ae is the usual symbol for the 
unknown quantity In Roman numerals X 
signifies ten, perhaps from the fact that it 
represents a V standing upon a second V 
aierted 

XAHXJilPFE, ran ffaip'ps, the scolding 
wife of the philosopher Socrates, whose for- 
bearance with bar quarrelsome temper was 
a salient trait m his character The name 
has become proverbial aa that of a scolding 
shrew 

SAVES, con's er, Fbasoboo He (1E06- 
1®2), better known as Bust Fncrois 
Xavieb, was a Jesuit missionary a Anuta 
countries, earning the title “Apostle of the 
India” Ha was a nntiTe of Northern 8ptun, 
the ion of a nobleman whom family sat wtu 
Saner Ha was sent to Pans to ba educated, 
and with Loyola ha founded the Society of 
Jesus In foe early port of 1640, he wes 
chosen for the misman to Indin- From Goa, 
where he armed m Hay, 1643, he extended 
hs labors sontfawsrd to Ceylon, Ma l a c ca. end 
Celebes Ha spent two years a Japan and 
returned to Goa to organize a mission to 
China, hot before ha could overcome foe dif- 
ficulties a his way, ha died Xavier was 
na n (mired m 1622 

XENIA, te'neah, Ohio, the county seat 
of Greene Comity, fifty-five miles southwest 
of Columbus, on the Little Miami River end 
on the Baltimore & Ohio end the Pennsyl- 
vania railroads There is no airport The 
city is in a productive fanning region Thera 
on extensive cordage works, shoe factories, 
machine shops and robber and candy faa- 
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tones The Xema Theological Seminary and 
the Ohio soldiers’ and saikmf orphans’ home 
are located here A courthouse, a Carnegie 
Library and a Federal bmlding an promi- 
nent features Wilberforoe University for 
eolored students u located three miles north 
There an interesting Indian mounds and 
relies m the vunmty, as m other naerby sec- 
tions of the state Xema was settled m 1803, 
and was incorporated five yean later Pop- 
ulation, 1629, 9,11(1, in 1936, 10,607, a gam 
of 16 per cent, 

XENOPHON, im'ofon (about 434r«bout 
365 b a ), an Athenian historian and gen- 
eral, a pupil of Socrates "When about forty 
yean of ago, ha joined foe expedition of 
Cyrus against Artoxerxea. Cyras was killed 
in foe Battle of Cunaxo, and the Greek gan- 
anls wen put to death The tan foonmnd 
mareenoxua t h en chose Xenophon as their 
leader, and he brought them ant of the strange 
country to the Blade Sea. On hu return 
to Greeee ha fought with Sparta against 
Athens 

Xenophon wrote numerous works, and all 
of these, it would seem, have coma down to 
ns The chief are a famous work called the 
Anabasis, which describes foe expedition of 
Cyrus already referred to, especially tha re- 
treat of foe Ten Thousand, foe Memorabilia, 
a record of foe hfo and teadnngs of Sooiates, 
foe EeHeniea, which gms a somewhat doll 
account of forty-eight years of Greek history 
and la a continuation of the history of Thney- 
cbdes, and several minor works Xenophon’s 
writings axe dear and accurate, and are 
■meg the best sources of infor matio n re- 
garding some of foe most important events 
foot hare ever happened, hut his style is 
often commo nplace and monotonous 

TtrB.TB.fi . nrVutt, the name borne by 
three kings of Perns, the most celebrated of 
whom was Xerxes I (see next page) 
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Xerxec I, the son of Darius J, succeeded 
to the throne of Persia on Ins father’s death, 
m 435 b O After suppressing a revolt m 
Egypt, he began to make plans for the in- 
vasion of Greece, the preparations for which 
had been begun by hu father These prep* 
stations were on the most enonnons seals 
Provisions were stored np on the intended 
route for three yean, a transport fleet was 
collected, the engineering still of the day was 
•rated to remove land obstacles and the re- 
sources of the vast Persian Empire were 
taxed to the utmost to produce an armammt 
sufficient to crash Greece According to an- 
cient computation, the invading army num- 
bered over two million, end although this, 
possibly, ib an exaggeration, it must have 
been numerically the greatest army on reaoid 
At the head of Ins mormons host, Xerxes 
advanced unopposed till ha came to Ther- 
mopylae, hut here hu fleet was eenousty dam- 
aged by a storm, while the narrow pass 
was effectually held by Leonidas, at the head 
of a determined, though small, hand of 
Spartans At last the passage was effected 
through treachery, and Xerxes marched on 
through Phorns and Boeotia to Athena, which 
he entered without opposition. In the mean- 
time the Persian fleet had met with several 


mishaps In two engagunents with the Greek 
ships at Artennmum, it had suffered oonaider- 


XoTTflfl II was the am of Artaxerres I 
He was born about 450 B o and lived twenty, 
five years On the assassination of his parents 
he ascended the throne but was murdered 
about a month later 

The third Persian ruler of this name, who 
was also called Oabses, ruled about 337 b o 
X-RAY. Sea Boestoeh Bats 
XYLOPHONE, n'lo font, a musical m- 
strument Small ban of wood, adsctad for 



them sounding quality, or pieces of metal 
of graduated length are fastened upon a 
horizontal frame m such a wuimur as to 
form the ehromatu seals The performer 
playa with two small mallets, one m each 
hand 


X 7 Z CORRESPONDENCE, the name 
given to the dispatches sent m 1797-1798 to 
file United States government by its commm- 
aionen, Charlae Pinckney, John Marshall and 
Elfandge Garry, in Pans These men wan 
sent to France to Bottle certain difficulties 


with that government On their arrival they 
were not received officially, hot were com- 
pelled to communicate with the government 


able damage, and a atom which occurred be- 
tween the two conflicts was the came of stall 
greater Iocs Finally, at Salamia (480 a o ) 
a naval battle waa fought, one of the most 
decisive m the history of the world, m which 
the Persians were defeated with ternble lam 
Xerxes, who from a lofty mmumim had 
watched the destruction of hu fleet, fled 
panio-etncken to Sardis, leaving m command 
of hu amy, Mardcmiua, who waa defeated the 


through three agents, who informed them 
that the first atop toward negotiation would 
be the payment of a large sum of money to 
the Directory, which was than m control of 
French affaire The American eommisaionera, 
with the exception of Gerry, promptly with- 
drew and transmitted the correspondence to 
President Adame, who, m tom, laid it be- 
fore Congress, snbstatntaig for the names of 
the French eommuuonere the letters X 7 Z 


following year at Pktaea He spent the rest 
of hu hfa in obaeunty and was murdered by 
Artahamu, the commander of hu bodyguard, 
who waa plotting to make himself king of 
Persia. Ha waa succeeded by hu eon Arta- 
xerxes L 


The correspondence aroused the bitterest fad- 
ing in the United States, and a naval war 
with France waa actually begun, but the 
French government receded from its por- 
tion and thus averted a struggle See Ann®, 
Jos* 
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Awihfl mti A the whole of the lower aurface of 
the body bangs a thick growth of long, 
straight hair, in old animals sweeping the 
ground and almost concealing the somewhat 
short legs The tad is profusely covered 
with a thick m»«« of aneh hems. The wild 
anmula an nearly uniformly black, the 
domuetu) yoke an often quite white. The 
«illty and tough hair and the skins are often 
need m the manufacture of caps, coats, 
blankets and ropes 

YAKIMA, yatfkgmah, an Indian tribe, 
formerly hvmg on both sides of the Colombia 
Eiver and on the northerly branches of the 
Yakima m Washington They were men- 
tioned by Lewis end Clark m 1808 In 1855 
the United States made a treaty with the 
Yakima and thirteen other tnbes whereby 
they wen required to cade valuable lands to 
the government and confine themselves to the 
Yakima reservation. The Tndisim resorted 
to war, and it was not till 1859 that the 
provisions of the treaty could bo earned out 

YAKIMA. Wash , the county seat of Yak* 
ima County, ii on the Yakima River and elm 
Northern Pacific and Union Pasifla railroads, 
and an mterurban road, and ia about 2S0 
miles southwest of Spokane, There is • 
ooanty airport It ie a distributing oeater 
far a large surrounding territory It has ex- 
tensive frmt canneries, flour imlla, sawmills, 
other wood-working factories and ware- 
houses. Then is a fine Federal bmldmg, a 
Carnegie Library, a state armory, and a hos- 
pital The state fern is held here. The com- 
mission farm of government is m operation. 
The name was ahanged from North Yakima 
in 1917. Populatio n, 1B30, 22^0L 

YALE UNIVERSITY, a foremost Amer- 
ican institution of higher learning, and the 
third in point of age, as rts establishment fol- 
lowed tiie founding of Harvard and of Wil- 
liam and Mary It a located m New Haven, 
Conn , and a the outgrowth of a small college 
founded m 1701 at Sayfarook by ten ministers 
of the colony of Cannaebont In 1718 it was 
removed to New Haven, where it was perma- 
neatly located, and tiro years later it waa 
given the name of Tala College m honor of 
Ehhn Yale, who bestowed upon it a earn of 
money 
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extended and professional schools were 
planned, but only the medical sohool was 
established. President Dwight’s successors 
continued hie plan and the other professional 
schools were organized aa rapidly as ftmdi 
could be provided for them maintena nc e 
In 1887 the state legislature authorized the 
adoption of the name Yale University 

Aa now organized, Yale has nine depart- 
ments of instruction, each under the super- 
vision of a special faculty. They are the 
College, which confers the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts; the Sheffield Scientific School, giving 
both graduate and undergraduate courses, 
the Graduate School, conferring the degrees 
of Ph. D and M. A ; the Medical School, 
the Sohool of Religion (undenominational) , 
the School of Law, the School of Fine Arte, 
the School of Mumo; and the School of 
Forestry, a graduate department giving the 
degree of blaster of Forestry. At Kane, 
N H, there is a school forest of 1,000 acres 

The university is not coeducational, 
and it lost heavily became of enlistments 
after Amansa entered the World War 
Ordinarily there are about 5,000 atudents and 
over 700 instructors There are abort 
1,700,000 volumes m the libraries Among 
the notable stract ur ee are the observatory 
buildings, the gymnasium, and the Yale 
“Bowl,” one of the largest football amphi- 
theaters utha world. Many eminen t men are 
among the alumni of Yale, including Nathan 
Hale, Jonathan Edwards, Lyman Beecher, 
James Kent^ John C Calhoun, Eh Whitney, 
Samuel F B Mono, Noah Webster and 
William H Taft, 

Ehhn Yale (1648-1721), an English mer- 
chant and philanthropist, was bom n ear Bo s 
ton His father was one of the ongmal 
settlers of New Haven, Conn The son was 
educated m ICn giand began Ini earner 88 
a merchant, engaging in trade m India From 
1887 to 1692 he was governor of tbs East 
India Company’s fort at Madras Be then 
returned to England Mi Yale be eama in - 
terested in the schools founded at Saybroo* 
and afterwards located at New Ha ven, Can* 
nefaent During his life he made several he- 
quests to this institution, and in 1718 he 
annonneed a largo gift The trustees too 
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dates from the achnnngtrafaon of Timothy lege 

Dwight, who was president from 1795 to 1817. YAHT, pah loo’, BIVEB, a river of Eastern 
During this time, permanent professorships Aea, winch rises on the eastern borders off 
were established, the collage ground! were China md flows southwestward and south 


YANKEE 
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mid) forming during ite entire course a part YAHOBY, yarfty, Wszttic Lowxnss 
at tfaa boundary between China and Chosen (1814-1863), an American publicist and 
(Korea). Its length is about 300 miles, and orator, born in Georgia He studied law, 
it B navigable for about thirty miles At the was admitted to the barm 1834 and practiced 
month of ton river a famous naval battle was law, at toe same tone editing a Unionist 
fought in 1894, during which toe Japanese paper He removed to Alubmmn. in 1838, 
destroyed toe Chinese fleet Tie forcing of became prominent se a lawyer and Whig 
the passage of this nver at its mouth by the orator and entered the legislature. Sleeted 
Japanese m 1804 to toe first movement m to Congressm 1844, he espoused the Southern 
the land operations of the Russo-Japanese eause, and after his retirement two years 
War. Since toe Japanese annexed Chosen later he toe recognized leader and 

they have called toe nver Obtoku (orio'kv). orator of toe radical dement m the South 
Sw BussoJiKinn Wab. • the convention vhuh mot it Moot- 

YAM, aplanthavmg edible roots much like gmnery, Ala, January 7, 1861, ha reported 
tbe sweet potato It is found m the temp spate tha ordinance of cecw n fipn He went ai n 
and subtropical parte of America, m (Aina (hmf ederate commissioner to seek European 
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and in the islands of the Southern Pacific 
In Australia and China a special known as 
mtfed ym» produces edible tubers ft um one 
and a half to three feet long which sometimes 
weigh thirty pounds The «hm a dark brown 
end toe reddish flesh is sweet and jmey and 
wry palatable when baked A large yum Is 
also found in India, though there the small 
white yam is more m demand for fbod. 

the yam has become an imp ort ant vege- 
table in toe Hmtod States While it contains 
lea strath than toe Into potato, it contains 
more nitrogen and a high percentage of 
sugar 


recognition of the independence of toe Con- 
federacy, but was unsueecoful. After he 
return be served in toe Confederate Senate 
until Ins death Yancey, though he held 
office far only two brief periods, was one of 
the meet inflnutnil orators of toe Cml-War 
period and did perhaps more than any other 
mas to fitivmg&aa among Southerners toe 
detore for eeeeemon 

YA2TG-TBE, yahng'tte, one of toe larg- 
est and moat important rivers of Asia. It 
rues m to* eonth-eentral part of toe con- 
tinent, m toe plateau of Tibet, flows north- 
eastward, than southeastward, tom north- 
eastward, after an irregular comae, it enters 
toe Yellow See through an estuary about 
tfiirty noise wide Its length is about 3,000 
miles. The upper part of toe course it be- 
tween mountains, end the channel u narrow 
end toe stream rapid, often interrupted by 
rapids and falls The tide ascends the nver 
for 450 miles, and it u navigable for 600 
miles into Chut. 

The elnef tobntanee are tbe Han, from toe 
north, and toe Wn, toe Hang and the Kan, 
from toe aouto Some of then are navigable 
for considerable distances The Yang-tees 
bungs down large quantities of sediment and 
it a estimated that toe amount deposited 
each year m equal to about five-autos of tbe 
amount deposited by the ttscagp. It u 
connected with tbs Hwang by toe Grand 
Cana l 

YANKEE, in America, toe popular name 
for a Hew Englander; in Greet Britain ft ft 
often applied indiscriminately to (he whole 
population of tbe United States, end during 
tie World War it to toe common designa- 
tion at the American soldier, regardless of hh 
state ftiitaorigniitwaea corruption of to* 
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word EngUsh as p ron o unced by the Indians 
It Beams to have been first applied about 1776 
by tiis British soldiers as a term of reproach 
to the New Englanders, who thensdves after- 
■ward adopted ft Buies fhe Civil War tbs 
Southern people have applied it to all people 
of the North. 

YANKEE DOODLE, a national song of 
the United States, sung to a very old tune, 
which dates from the tenth century. The 
■words, which are mere doggerel, were prob- 
ably written at file time of the French and 
Indian War by an English army surgeon, 
Dr. Richard Seh~ .i:burgh, m derision of the 
lU-trained continental troope. Notwithstand- 
ing its mockery, it was taken up by the 
■'Yankee” soldiers and became widely popular. 

YANKTON, 8. D, the county seat of 
Yankton County, aixty-flve miles southwest of 
Sioux Falls, an the Missouri River end on 
the Greet Northern, the Chicago, A North 
Western end the Chisago, Milwaukee A Saint 
Paul railroads. The city is the center of a 
large agricultural and stock-raising district 
Its manufactures include flour, cement, brisks 
and cigars There an two nurseries The 
Yankton College (Congregational) is located 
here; also the state hospital for the mesne 
Other notable unhtohoiii and bnildugB are 
the Seated Heart Hospital, a Federal build- 
ing and a Carnegie Library. 

Yankton is the oldest settled co mmuni ty in 
the Dakotas It was settled m 1868 and was 
the capital of Dakota Territory until 1883. 
It adopted the commission form of govern- 
ment m 1918 Population, 1920, 6,024; in 
1930, 6,072 , a gam of 20 per cent 
YAQDL ydh'ke, INDIANS, a native tribe 
of tbe Mexican Btate of Sonora, numbering 
shout 20,000 and representing a well-devel- 
oped type of omhaafaon They are said to 
be the only Indian tribe that bee never been 
fully subdned by tbe whits man. They made 
a treaty with the Spaniards m 1810, but their 
history from 1710 down to the prea mt has 
been a sense of revolts. In 1908 the Mexican 
government took the extreme measure of 
attempting to subdue them by deportation to 
Yucatan. The industries of the Yaqms are 
agriculture, cattle raising and the manufac- 
ture of cotton end woolen stuffs. They also 
make hats of palm leaves and baskets of reed. 
Many are employed as laborers in fields and 

Tniwqft. 

YARKAND, pair kdhnf, a city situated 
in the chief oasis of Sin v«»y (Western 


(China), southeast of Kashgar. It is at an ele- 
vation of over 8,800 feet, is enclosed by e 
wall and surrounded by a moat. The budd- 
ings ere constructed of stole mid clay, end 
moat of than are of one story. The edy 
has numerous bazaars, mosques and caravan- 
saries. It is also the seat of Borne Moham- 
medan colleges. It is surrounded by in agri- 
cultural and stock-raising region and carries 
on a trade in silk, dyes, leather, wool, tea 
and sugar. Yarkand is not so important a 
commercial center ae formerly, owing to the 
fact that railway lines elsewhere have di- 
verted much of its caravan trade. Popula- 
tion, about 70,00 0. 

YARMOUTH yahi'mtA, Nova Boom, 
the county seat of Yarmouth County and an 
important seaport, situated on a mill bay 
of the Atlantic Ocean, 206 miles southwest 
of Halifax. It is served by the Canadian Na- 
tional and Dominion Atlantis railway! It 
has regular steamship connection with Bos- 
ton, Halt fay anti R flint John ItB ^wmiwml 
prestige is due largely to its fisheries end fish 
preserving industries and its lumber trade 
Strawberry growing end fur farming ere 
earned on Excellent roads make this a pop- 
ular center for tonnets, and also far sports- 
men Fish and game are plentiful. 

Yarmouth was founded in 1861, and was 
incorporated es a town in 1890 It is a city 
of beautiful homes, fine streets and attrastne 
surroundings. Population, 1921, 7,073, m 
1931, 7,066. 

YARMOUTH, or GREAT YARMOUTH 
Esrsunn, a seaport and watering place situ- 
ated on the east oosst, nineteen miles east of 
Norwich. The town occupies a narrow penrn- 

snla between the Yarn River and the Noitli 
Sea, end is connected by bridges with Suffolk 
and other places on the right bank of the 

Yarn. The nver is lined with extensive piers 

Yarmouth is an important commercial port, 
and u the chief center of the hemng fisheries 
of England. Other industries include ship- 
building and the manufacture of ropes, note 
and sails Dickens has described the salty, 
fishy air of Yenuouth and the (harm of its 
saafsrmg folk in hu novel, David OopptrftM 
Population, 1931, 68,769 

YARN, thread made by twisting the fiber of 
wool, cotton, flax, silk, hemp or other mate- 
rials The yams are woven into fabrics, or 
used in knitting, embroidering and sewing. 
For the proeees of making yarn, eee Spur* 
im 
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